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PREFACE. 


IN  sending  forth  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour, 
we  have  aimed  to  give  it  a  name  suited  to  its  charac- 
ter as  a  gift-book.  Gentle  and  genial,  like  the  dew- 
drop  that  glitters  in  the  morning  sun,  it  is  one  of  a 
myriad  army  of  silent  messengers  of  joy  that  gladden 
equally  the  face  of  nature  and  the  heart  of  man. 
Affection,  friendship,  taste,  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
all  the  domestic  charities,  all  pure  and  kindly  im- 
pulses, find  here  a  fitting  representative  and  expres- 
sion. Go  forth,  then,  Dew-Drop  of  ours,  into  the 
broad  fields  of  literature,  and  may  you  be  so  multi- 
plied and  diffused  over  the  face  of  domestic  and 
social  life  as  to  insure  to  all  concerned — buyer  and 
seller — a  golden  harvest. 
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THE   DEW-DROP. 


THEODORA. 

BT  EDITH   MAY. 

SINCE  we  know  her  for  an  angel, 

Bearing  ineek  the  common  load, 
Let  us  call  her  Theodora, 

Gift  of  God ! 

Still  so  young,  that  every  summer 

Is  a  rose  upon  her  brow, 
All  her  days  are  blooms  detaching 

From  a  bough. 

She  is  very  slight,  and  graceful 

As  the  bending  of  a  fern ; 
As  the  marble  figure  drooping 

O'er  an  urn. 
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In  her  eyes  are  tranquil  shadows 

Lofty  thoughts  alone  can  make, 
Like  the  darkness  thrown  by  mountains 
O'er  a  lake. 

If  you  speak,  the  slow  returning 

Of  her  spirit  from  afar 
To  their  depths,  is  like  the  advent 

Of  a  star. 

No  one  marvels  at  her  beauty ; 
Blended  with  a  perfect  whole, 

i 

Beauty  seems  the  just  expression 
Of  her  soul. 

For  her  lightest  word,  or  fancy, 

Unarrayed  for  human  ear, 
Might  be  echoed  by  an  angel 

Watching  near. 

Be  a  theme  however  homely, 

It  is  glorious  at  her  will, 
Like  a  common  air  transfigured 

By  a  master's  skill. 

And  her  words,  severely  simple, 

• 

As  a  drapery  Grecian-wrought, 
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Show  the  clear,  symmetric  outline 

Of  her  thought. 

To  disguise  her  limbs  with  grandeur, 
Would  seem,  strange  as  to  dispose 
Gold  and  velvet  round  a  statue's 
•  Pale  repose. 

But  a  robe  of  simplest  texture 

Should  be  gathered  to  her  throat, 
And  her  rippled  locks,  part  braided, 

Part  afloat. 

While  a  pendent  spray  of  lilies 

In  their  folds  should  be  arrayed, 
Or  a  waxen  white  camelia 

Lamp  their  shade. 


AN  UP-TOWN  CRISIS; 

OR,  MRS.  LUTHER  LEATHERS's  FIRST  "FRIDAY  MORNIXG.' 


BY  N.    P.    WILLIS. 


IT  was  one  o'clock,  in  a  certain  new  four-story  house, 
within  fashionable  reach  of  Union  Square.  The  two 
drawing-rooms,  with  the  folding  doors  sheathed  to  the 
glass  handles,  were  in  faultless  order.  There  was  a  fire 
in  one  of  the  grates,  to  take  off  the  smell  of  the  new 
furniture,  and  the  chill  of  a  November  day;  and  just 
audible  was  the  tick  of  a  showy  French  clock,  wound  up 
for  the  first  time,  and  expected  to  swing  its  pendulum 
that  morning  and  thereafter,  in  the  "  first  society"  of  New 
York. 

As  the  unsuspecting  and  assenting  clock  struck  one 
there  was  a  rustle  of  silk  clown  the  banisters  of  the  stair- 
case, and  the  lady  of  the  house,  —  (the  scaffolding  of  a 
well-built  woman  who  had  fallen  in)  —  sailed  into  the 
room. 

" Betsey  ! — that  is  to  say,  Judkins  ! — are  you  there?" 
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she  inquired,  as  she  gave  the  blue  curtains  of  the  front 
windows  a  twitch  each. 

"Yes,  mem,"  said  a  voice  from  the  little  verandah- 
room  in  the  rear. 

"  Is  the  chocolate  hot  ?" 

"Bilin',  mem." 

"  Now,  Judkins,  you  remember  all  Mr.  Cyphers  told 
you  about  how  to  behave  when  the  ladies  come" in  there?" 

"I  can't  help  it,  Mrs.  Leathers!"  said  the  invisible 
speaker,  without  answering  the  question,  "  but  it  flus- 
ters me  to  be  called  '  Judkins/  so  blunt  and  sudden- 
like  !  I  shall  upset  this  chocolate-pot,  I  know  I  shall, 
if  you  call  me  so  when  there's  company.  Why,  it's 
just  like  hearing  my  poor,  dead  husband  called  up  out 
of  his  grave,  Mrs.  Leathers  !  If  you  please,  mem,  let 
it  be,  (  Betsey,'  or  i  Mrs.  Judkins' — least-wise  till  I  get 
used  to  it,  somehow  !" 

But  this  remonstrance  had  been  heard  before,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  aggrieved  Mrs.  Judkins  paid  no 
attention  to  it.  She  had  been  assured,  by  fashionable 
Mr.  Cyphers,  that  head  maids,  in  "  first  families,"  were 
always  called  by  their  surnames,  for  it  implied  a  large 
establishment,  with  two  classes  of  servants — the  cham- 
bermaids and  kitchen  scrubs  being  the  only  legitimate 
Sallys  and  Betseys. 

A    ring  at   the    bell,   while  Judkins   was    meditating 

another  remonstrance,  suddenly  galvanized  Mrs.  Leathers 

2* 
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into  the  middle  of  the  sofa,  facing  the  door;  and  there 
she  sat  as  composed  as  if  she  had  been  sitting  an  hour  for 
her  picture,  when  the  gentleman  whose  advice  had  just 
been  acted  upon,  was  shown  in  by  the  new  footman. 

Like  every  unfashionable  rich  man's  ambitious  wife, 
Mrs.  Leathers  had  one  fashionable  male  friend — her 
counsellor  in  all  matters  of  taste,  and  the  condescending 
guide  of  herself  and  her  husband's  plebeian  million, 
through  the  contempts  which  form  the  vestibule  to  "good 
society."  Mr.  Theodore  Cyphers  was  one  of  two  dwindled 
remainders  to  a  very  "  old  family" — a  sister,  who  seemed 
to  be  nothing  but  the  family  nose  walking  about  in  a  pet- 
ticoat, sharing  with  him  the  reversed  end  of  cornucopial 
ancestry.  He  was,  perhaps,  thirty-five,  of  a  very  genteel 
ugliness  of  personal  appearance,  good-humoured,  and  re- 
markably learned  upon  the  motives,  etiquette,  and  usages 
of  fashionable  society.  Of  a  thought  unconnected  with 
the  art  of  gentility,  or  of  the  making  of  a  penny,  Mr. 
Cyphers  was  profoundly  incapable.  Skill  at  thinking, 
indeed,  would  have  been  a  superfluity,  for  he  had  had  a 
grandfather,  in  a  country  where  grandfathers  are  fewer 
and  more  prized  than  anywhere  else,  and  he  had  only 
to  do  nothing,  and  be  highly  respectable.  The  faculty 
of  earning  something  would  scarcely  have  bettered  his 
condition,  either,  for  his  rarity  as  an  unemployed  gentle- 
man, in  a  city  where  excessive  industry  is  too  universal 
to  be  a  virtue,  gave  him  that  something  to  be  known 
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which  it  is  the  very  devil  to  be  without.  What  paid  for 
Mr.  or  Miss  Cyphers' s  sustenance  and  postage,  was  one  of 
the  few  respectable  mysteries  of  New  York.  He  had  now 
and  then  a  note  discounted  by  the  house  of  Leathers  & 
Co.,  Wall  Street;  but,  of  course,  it  was  not  taken  up  at 
maturity,  by  his  attentions  to  Mrs.  Leathers,  nor  have 
we  any  knowledge  that  these  promises  of  Cyphers  to 
pay,  were  still  under  indefatigable  renewal  up  to  the  date 
of  the  great  stockbroker's  wife's  first  "  Friday  Morning." 

It  was  in  expectation  of  a  proper  "  reception"  call, 
that  Mrs.  Leathers  had  taken  her  seat  upon  the  sofa; 
and  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Cyphers,  she  came  out  of 
her  attitude  with  a  slight  look  of  disappointment. 

"I  have  dropped  in  early,  my  dear  friend/'  said  he, 
"to  see  that  everything  is  comme  ilfaut.  Bless  me,  how 
light  the  room  is !  Nobody  would  come  twice  where 
there  is  such  a  glare  on  the  complexion  !  Will  you 
allow  me  to  call  Caesar  to  shut  the  outside  blinds  ? 

Csesar !"  he  cried,  stepping  back  to  the  entry  to  recall 

t 

the  man  who  had  let  him  in. 

But  no  Caesar  answered ;  for  the  black  footman  had  a 
surname  as  well  as  Betsey  Judkins ;  and  if  she  was  to  be 
called  "  Judkins,"  he  would  be  called  "Fuzzard,"  and 
he  would  answer  to  nothing  else. 

"  It  cannot  be  permitted,  my  dear  Mrs.  Leathers  !" 
expostulated  Mr.  Cyphers,  when  the  man  carried  his 
point,  and  shut  the  blinds  to  an  order  given  him  by  the 
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name  of  Fuzzard ;  "  a  head  servant  with  a  white  cravat, 
is  the  only  rnan  who  can  go  by  a  surname  in  a  genteel 
family.  A  trifle — but  little  things  show  style.  Pay  the 
man  more  wages  to  let  himself  be  called  Caesar,  but  call 
him  Csesar !  Pardon  me !"  (continued  Mr.  Cyphers, 
suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  an  apologetic  cadence,) 
"might  I  venture  to  suggest  a  little  change  in  your 
toilette,  my  dear  madam  ?" 

"  Mine  I"  cried  Mrs.  Leathers,  colouring  slightly,  but 
looking  as  frightened  as  if  she  had  been  pulled  back  from 
a  precipice.  "  Why,  Mr.  Cyphers,  this  is  the  very  last 
fashion  out  from  Paris  !  I  hope  —  I  trust — why,  what 
do  you  mean,  Mr.  Cyphers  ?"  and  Mrs.  Leathers  walked 
to  the  pier  glass  and  looked  at  herself,  behind  and  before, 
in  rapid  succession. 

"  For  the  opera,  very  well,  my  dear  friend,"  he  re- 
plied, appealingly,  "  or  for  a  bridal  call,  or  a  fete  cJiam- 
petre.  It  is  as  pretty  a  three-quarter  toilette  as  ever  I 
saw,  and  you  look  quite  lovely  in  it,  dear  Mrs.  Leathers; 
but " 

"  But  what,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"Why,  in  your  own  house,  you  see,  it  is  stylish  to 
be  rather  under-dressed  ]  as  if  seeing  people  were  such 
an  every-day  matter,  that  you  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  appear  in  more  than  your  ordinary  toilette." 

"  And  so  everybody  in  my  own  house  is  to  look  well 
but  me !"  remonstratively  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leathers. 
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"No — pardon  me;  morning  caps,  and  well-studied 
negliges  are  very  becoming;  but  it  is  not  that,  exactly. 
Let  me  explain  the  principle  to  you.  Sitting  up  in 
showy  dress  to  receive  calls,  looks  (does  it  not  ?)  as  if 
you  made  a  great  event  of  it;  as  if  the  calls  were  an 
unusual  honour — as  if  you  meant  to  be  extremely  defe- 
rential toward  your  visiters." 

"But  they  are  splendidly  dressed  when  they  make  the 
calls,  Mr.  Cyphers  !" 

"Yes;  but  it  is,  as  one  may  say,  open  to  supposition 
that  they  are  going  somewhere  else,  and  have  only  taken 
your  house  in  their  way  —  don't  you  see?  And  then, 
supposing  nobody  comes  —  a  thing  that  might  happen, 
you  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Leathers,  why,  there  you  are — in 
grand  toilette — evidently  expecting  somebody,  of  course 
mortified  yourself  with  the  failure  of  your  matinee,  and, 
what  is  worse,  seen  to  be  mortified,  by  your  neighbours 
across  the  way  I" 

"  La  !  mercy !  of  course  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leathers, 
discovering  that  there  was  a  trap  or  two  for  the  unwary 
in  "  good  society,"  of  which  she  had  been  entirely  unsus- 
picious; "but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  have  no  time  to  dress 
over  again  !  Mrs.  Ingulphus  might  be  here,  and " 

"  Oh  !"  interrupted  Cyphers,  with  a  prophetic  fore- 
boding that  (spite  of  his  influence  with  Mrs.  Ingulphus, 
and  the  hundred  and  fifty  "  At  home  on  Friday  morn- 
ings" which  had  been  left  on  people  she  did  not  know,) 
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Mrs.  Leathers  would  have  very  few  visiters  for  many  a 
Friday  morning  yet  to  come,  "Oh,  my  dear  madam,  you 
are  abundantly  in  time.  Pray  go  up  and  slip  into  your 
prettiest  demi-toilette,  and  take  your  chance  of  any  one's 
coming.  It  looks  well,  in  fact,  not  to  be  ready  when 
people  call;  not  to  have  expected  them  so  early,  as  it 
were.  While  you  are  gone,  by  the  by,  I  will  make  a 
little  arrangement  of  your  place  to  sit,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
strikes  me,  at  this  moment,  as  a  matter  we  had  quite 
overlooked.  Go,  my  dear  Mrs.  Leathers  !" 

It  was  upon  the  call  of  Mrs.  Ingulphus,  so  confidently 
alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Leathers,  that  Mr.  Cyphers  secretly 
built  all  his  hope  of  making  his  friend  fashionable.  Mrs. 
Ingulphus' s  carriage,  seen  at  any  door  for  half  an  hour, 
was  a  sufficient  keystone  for  a  new  aspirant's  arch  of  aris- 
tocracy; but  of  such  demonstration,  Mrs.  Ingulphus  was 
exceedingly  chary.  The  sagacious  leader  of  fashion  knew 
that  her  house  must,  first  of  all,  be  attractive  and  amus- 
ing. She  was  too  wise  to  smother  its  agreeableness 
altogether,  with  people  who  had  descended  from  grand- 
fathers; but,  to  counteract  this  very  drowse  of  dwindle- 
dom,  she  required  of  the  grandfatherless  either  beauty 
or  talent.  Mr.  Cyphers,  in  making  interest  for  Mrs. 
Leathers,  had  not  pleaded  her  wealth.  That  was  now  so 
common  as  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  distinction,  or  at  least, 
it  was  a  distinction  which,  in  mounting  to  Mrs.  Ingul- 
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phus's  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Leathers  must  leave  in  the 
gutter  with  her  carriage. 

What  Mrs.  Leathers  was  like,  after  getting  inside  a 
door,  was  the  question.  She  might  be  dull,  if  she  was 
Knickerbocratic;  low-born,  if  stylish  and  beautiful;  scan- 
dalized, if  willing  to  undertake  wall-flowers,  and  make 
her  fascinations  useful.  But  she  must  be  something  be- 
sides rich  and  vulgar.  Cyphers  could  plead  for  her  on 
none  of  the  usual  grounds,  but  with  a  treacherous  inge- 
nuity, he  manufactured  an  attraction  which  was,  in  fact, 
a  slander  on  Mrs.  Leathers.  He  reminded  Mrs.  Ingul- 
phus  that  foreigners  liked  a  house  where  the  married 
ladies  would  flirt,  and  whispered  confidentially,  that  Mrs. 
Leathers  had  a  dull  money-bag  for  a  husband,  and  (to  use 
his  own  phrase),  "  would  listen  to  reason. " 

Mrs.  Ingulphus  said  she  would  think  of  it,  and  upon 
this  encouragement,  Cyphers  cherished  a  hope  that  she 
would  call. 

With  the  aid  of  Judkins  and  Fuzzard,  Mr.  Cyphers, 
on  Mrs.  Leathers' s  disappearance,  made  some  important 
changes  in  the  furniture  of  the  front  drawing-room.  A 
fancy  writing-desk  was  taken  out  from  under  the  pier 
table,  opened,  and  set  upon  a  workstand  in  the  corner, 
the  contents  scattered  about  in  epistolary  confusion,  and 
a  lounging-chair  wheeled  up  before  it.  With  some  cate- 
chising, Judkins  remembered  an  embroidered  footstool 
in  one  of  the  closets  up  stairs,  and  this  was  sent  for  and 
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placed  in  front  of  ihefauteuil.  The  curtains  all  let  down, 
except  one,  and  the  sofa  wheeled  up  with  its  back  to  this 
one  entrance  for  the  light,  Mr.  Cyphers  saw  that  he  could 
do  no  more. 

"  Now,  my  very  expeditious  Mrs.  Leathers/'  he  said, 
as  she  entered,  in  an  unobjectionable  morning  dress,  and  a 
cap  rather  becoming,  "  one  little  word  more  of  general 
directions.  Ladies  love  to  sit  with  their  backs  to  the 
light,  in  a  morning  call ;  and,  as  the  sofa  is  placed  now, 
they  will  easily  take  a  seat  in  a  becoming  position,  and 
without  any  inconvenient  drawing  up  of  a  chair.  As  to 
yourself,  sit  you  at  this  desk  and  write " 

"  Bless  me !  I  have  nothing  to  write !"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Leathers. 

((  Oh,  copy  an  advertisement  from  a  newspaper,  if  you 
like/'  resumed  her  polite  instructor,  "  but  write  some- 
thing, and  let  it  be  upon  note  paper.  You  must  seem  to 
be  passing  your  morning  quite  independently  of  visits, 
and  to  be  rather  broken  in  upon  than  otherwise,  by  any 
one's  coming  in.  Fashionable  people,  you  know,  admire 
most  those  who  can  do  without  them.  I  think  that's  in 
Pelham." 

"  La !  and  must  I  write  till  somebody  comes  ?" 

"  Dip  your  pen  in  the  ink  when  the  bell  rings,  that's 
all;  and  write  till  their  coming  in  makes  you  look  up, 
suddenly  and  unconsciously,  as  it  were.  Stay — suppose 
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I  sit  in  your  chair,  and  show  you  how  I  would  receive  a 
call  ?  You  are  the  visiter,  say,  and  I  am  Mrs.  Leathers  ?" 
Mr.  Cyphers  crossed  his  feet,  in  an  elongated  position, 
upon  the  embroidered  footstool,  and  threw  his  handker- 
chief over  them  in  imitation  of  a  petticoat,  just  disclosing 
a  toe  and  an  instep;  then,  taking  up  a  pen,  he  went 
through  the  representation  of  a  lady  surprised,  writing,  by 
a  morning  call.  As,  upon  Mrs.  Leathers's  trying  to  do  it 
after  him,  he  found  there  were  several  other  points  in  her 
attitude  and  manners  which  required  slight  emendation, 
we  will  leave  these  two  at  their  lesson  above  stairs,  and 
take  a  look  into  the  basement  parlour  of  the  story  below. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  LEATHERS'S  BASEMENT. 


A  pair  of  beautiful  partridges,  cooked  to  a  turn,  had 
just  succeeded  a  bass,  done  in  port  wine  sauce ;  the  pota- 
toes were  hot,  and  the  pint  bottle  of  champagne  had  given 
place  to  a  decanter  of  sherry,  at  the  right  hand  of  Mr. 
Luther  Leathers,  dining  alone  in  his  basement  parlour. 
A  fire  of  bituminous  coal  burned  very  brightly  in  the 
grate.  Dividing  her  attention  between  watching  the  blaze, 
and  looking  up  placidly  to  the  face  of  the  stock-broker  as 
he  soliloquized  over  his  dinner,  sat  a  hunchback  girl  of 
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nineteen  or  twenty,  carefully  propped  on  a  patent  easy- 
chair  upon  wheels.  There  was  no  servant  waiting  on  table. 
The  "bread  and  water  were  within  Mr.  Leathers' s  reach, 
and  the  bell-handle  was  at  the  right  hand  of  the  pale  and 
patient-looking  little  cripple  in  the  corner. 

"  Lucy,  my  dear  girl,"  said  the  carver  of  the  partridge, 
holding  up  a  bit  of  the  breast  of  the  bird  upon  his  fork, 
"  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  to  take  a  bit  of  this.  See 
how  nice  it  looks  !" 

"I  know  you  wish  it,"  she  answered,  with  an  affec- 
tionate half  smile,  "and  you  would  give  me  your  own 
health  to  enjoy  it,  if  you  could,  but  I  have  no  appetite  to- 
day— except  sympathy  with  yours." 

Leathers  was  a  short,  stout  man  of  about  forty.  He 
had  a  face  roughly  lined  with  anxiety,  and  a  knit  con- 
traction of  brows,  which  showed  a  habit  of  forcibly  con- 
centrating his  attention  at  short  notice.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  mouth,  however,  was  pliable  and  good- 
humoured,  and  in  fact,  looked  as  if  neither  care  nor 
meanness  had  ever  been  permitted  to  have  a  pull  upon  it. 
His  hair  was  pushed  rudely  away  from  a  compact,  well- 
filled  forehead,  the  lids  were  habitually  drawn  together 
around  his  small  twinkling  gray  eyes,  and  his  head  was 
set  forward  upon  his  shoulders,  in  the  attitude  of  one 
giving  close  attention.  A  very  carelessly  tied  cravat, 
coat-sleeves  turned  back  over  the  wrist,  and  hands  that 
evidently  never  wore  a  glove,  showed  that  the  passion  for 
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fashionable   life,   which   reigned   upstairs,   had   little  in- 
fluence on  the  thoughts  or  toilettes  in  the  basement  below. 

Yet  to  the  policy  or  proceedings  of  his  wife,  to  her 
expensiveness,  or  her  choice  of  friends,  her  hours  of  going 
and  coming,  her  intimacies  or  her  ambitions,  Mr.  Leathers 
made  no  manner  of  objection.  He  differed  wholly  from 
her  in  her  valuation  of  things  and  people,  and  perhaps, 
there  was  a  little  dislike  of  trouble  in  his  avoidance  of  the 
desperate  task  of  setting  her  right ;  but  there  was  another 
and  less  easily  divined  reason  for  his  strange  letting  of 
Mrs.  Leathers  have  her  own  silly  way,  so  entirely.  There 
was  a  romantic  chivalry  of  mind,  laid  away,  unticketed 
and  unsuspected  by  himself,  in  a  corner  of  his  capacious 
brain,  and  silly  woman  as  she  was,  he  had  married  her 
for  love.  In  the  suburb  where  he  had  found  -her,  she 
was  a  sort  of  school-girl  belle,  and,  as  he  had  not  then 
struck  his  vein  of  prosperity,  and  was  but  a  poor  clerk 
with  his  capacities  unsuspected,  her  station  in  life  was 
superior  to  his,  and  he  had  first  taken  her  to  his  bosom 
with  the  feeling  of  a  plebeian  honoured  with  the  conde- 
scending affection  of  a  fair  patrician. 

To  this  feeling  of  gratitude,  though  they  had  so  essen- 
tially changed  places — he  having  given  her  a  carriage  as 
a  millionaire's  wife,  and  she  having  only  grown  silly,  and 
lost  her  beauty — he  remained  secretly  and  superstitiously 
loyal.  It  was  his  proud  pleasure  to  give  her  everything 
she  could  ask  for,  and  still  retain  his  nominal  attitude  as 
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the  receiver  of  favour.  He  never,  by  look  or  word,  let 
Mrs.  Leathers  understand  that  the  promise  of  eternal 
love  was  not  a  promise,  religiously  to  pay.  Of  the  dis- 
illusion in  his  heart — of  his  real  judgment  of  her  cha- 
racter— of  the  entire  abandonment,  by  his  reason,  of  all 
the  castles  in  the  air  for  which  he  had  romantically  mar- 
ried— she,  fortunately,  never  had  a  suspicion,  or  asked  a 
question,  and  he  would  have  cut  off  his  hand  sooner  than 
enlighten  her.  In  public  he  assumed  a  manner  of  re- 
spect and  devotion,  because  his  good  sense  told  him  there 
might  be  those  who  would  think  ill  of  her  if  he  did  not. 
Ignorant  of  the  motive,  and  his  appearance  not  being 
fashionable,  Mrs.  Leathers  would  often  rather  have  been 
waited  on  by  Mr.  Cyphers,  and  this  the  husband  saw  with- 
out uneasiness,  and  would  have  yielded  to,  but  for  the  wish 
to  serve  her,  in  spite  of  herself.  With  this  single  excep- 
tion of  occasional  contradictoriness,  and  the  exercise  of 
quiet  and  prior  authority  as  to  his  own  hours  of  dining, 
and  his  own  comforts,  and  those  of  hunchback  Lucy,  in 
the  basement,  the  stock-broker  and  his  establishment 
were  under  the  apparently  complete  control  of  Mrs. 
Leathers,  and  thereby,  in  a  state  of  candidacy  for  admis- 
sion into  the  list  of  New  York  fashionable  aristocracy. 

Of  course,  Leathers,  the  stock-broker,  had  a  heart, 
and  like  other  hearts,  human  and  disappointed,  it  might 
have  buried  its  hopes  without  a  funeral,  and  sought  con- 
solation elsewhere  without  a  dream.  It  was  necessary 
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that  he  should  love  and  love  well.  How  long  a  want 
of  this  nature  may  go  unexplained  in  the  breast  that 
feels  it — the  love-needing  man  being  miserable,  he  knows 
not  why — depends  on  circumstances ;  but  as  Leathers  was 
beginning  to  turn  his  unescapable  business  faculty  of  at- 
tention upon  himself  to  see  what  the  deuce  he  wanted, 
and  how  to  get  it,  he  was  accidentally  appointed,  by  the 
whim  of  a  nominating  committee,  one  of  the  wardens  of 
a  poor-house.  Compelled  for  his  character's  sake,  to 
visit  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  this  establishment, 
he  chanced  to  see,  in  one  of  the  wards,  a  little  orphan 
hunchback,  whose  pitiful  and  delicate  face  excited  his 
compassion.  His  unemployed  heart  sprang  to  the  child 
— he  adopted  her,  and  took  her  home — gave  Mrs.  Lea- 
thers a  carriage  and  horses  on  the  same  day,  to  appease 
and  propitiate  her — and  thenceforward  had  an  object  of 
affection,  which,  (engrossed  with  business  as  he  was,) 
sufficed  to  fill  the  void  in  his  existence. 

Lucy  had  no  other  name  that  she  knew  of,  but  that 
was  enough.  Her  education  had  been  such  as  she  could 
pick  up  in  an  alms-house,  but  she  was  fond  of  reading 
and  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  when  her  benefactor 
was  not  at  home,  she  was  happy  with  her  books  in  the 
arm-chair,  or  with  her  piano,  and  Mrs.  Leathers  seldom 
saw  her  except  at  breakfast.  Lucy  thought  the  stock- 
broker an  angel,  and  so,  to  her,  he  was.  He  loved  her 
with  a  tear  in  his  throat,  and  kissed  her  small,  white 
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forehead  at  night  and  morning,  with  a  feeling  many  a 
brilliant  beauty  had  sighed  in  vain  to  awaken.  At  half- 
past  three,  every  day.  Leathers  alighted  from  the  omni- 
bus, at  his  own  house,  having,  perhaps,  passed  his  wife 
in  her  carriage  on  his  way  up  from  Wall  Street,  and, 
with  an  eager  happiness,  unexplained  to  himself,  went 
in  at  the  basement  door,  and  sat  down  to  his  punctual 
dinner.  Lucy  dined  with  him  or  sat  by  the  fire.  From 
the  moment  of  his  entering  she  had  no  thought,  wish,  or 
attention,  for  anything  but  him.  Her  little  thin  lips 
wore  an  involuntary  smile,  and  her  soft  blue  eyes  fairly 
leaned  up  against  his  heart  in  their  complete  absorption 
in  what  he  said.  She  showed  the  most  pleasure,  how- 
ever, when  he  talked  most  about  himself,  and  by  ques- 
tions and  leadings  of  the  conversation,  she  drew  from  him 
daily,  the  history  of  his  morning,  his  hopes,  successes, 
obstacles,  or  disappointments. 

He  did  not  confess  to  her,  for  he  did  not  confess  to 
himself,  why  this  or  that  "  operation"  had  pleased  him, 
but  there  was  sympathy  in  having  its  mere  mention 
heard  with  earnest  attentiveness,  and  he  felt  expanded 
and  lightened  at  heart  by  her  smile  or  nod  of  congratu- 
lation. This  daily  recital,  with  its  interruptions  and 
digressions,  usually  occupied  the  hour  of  dinner,  and 
then,  genial  with  his  good  dinner  and  his  day's  work, 
Leathers  drew  up  his  chair  to  Lucy's,  and  had  no  earthly 
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desire,  save  the  passing  of  his  evening  between  her  talk 
and  his  newspaper. 

Little  stuff  for  poetry  as  there  would  seem  to  be  in 
Wall  Street  mornings,  Leathers  was  not  undramatic  in 
his  view  of  his  own  worldly  position,  and  his  descriptions 
of  business  operations  to  Lucy.  He  had,  early  in  life, 
looked  askance,  with  some  bitterness,  at  people  with 
whom  he  could  never  compete,  and  refinements  and  ad- 
vantages he  could  never  attain.  Too  sensible  a  man  to 
play  a  losing  game  at  anything,  he  had  stifled  his  desire 
to  shine,  and  looked  down  the  natural  chivalry,  for  which 
with  his  lack  of  graces,  he  was  so  certain  to  lack  appre- 
ciation. In  giving  up  all  hope  of  distinction  in  matters 
of  show,  however,  he  had  prepared  himself  to  enjoy  more 
keenly  the  satisfaction  of  controlling  those  who  were  its 
masters ;  and  it  was  this  secret  feeling  of  supremacy  over 
the  very  throne  of  the  empire  that  had  rejected  and 
exiled  him,  which  gave  his  business  the  zest  of  a  tourney, 
and  made  him  dwell  on  its  details  with  delight  in  Lucy's 
eager  and  sympathetic  listening. 

The  household,  in  short,  went  on  very  harmoniously. 
Mrs.  Leathers  was  never  up  at  breakfast,  and  usually 
made  her  dinner  of  the  lunch  in  her  boudoir,  at  which 
Mr.  Cyphers  daily  played  a  part,  and  drank  his  bottle 
of  champagne.  Leathers  was  asleep  when  she  went  to 
bed,  she  asleep  when  lie  got  up ;  she  spent  money  without 
stint,  and  used  her  carriage  as  she  and  Mr.  Cyphers 
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pleased,  and  that  made  all  comfortable  above  stairs. 
Below,  Leathers  was  autocrat  undisputed,  and  all  was 
happiness  there. 

CHAPTER   III. 

WILL   MRS.    INGULPHUS    CALL? 

By  the  French  clock,  it  was  getting  towards  half-past 
four  in  the  drawing-room.  At  five  minutes  to  four,  Mrs. 
Leathers  had  ordered  Fuzzard  to  oil  the  joint  of  the  door- 
bell, for  it  was  inconceivable  that  nobody  should  have 
come,  and  perhaps  the  bell  wouldn't  ring.  Ladies  in 
good  society  would  give  up  an  acquaintance  rather  than 
split  their  gloves  open  with  straining  at  a  tight  bell- 
handle — so  Mr.  Cyphers  seriously  assured  her. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  still  no  sign  of  a  visiter. 
Of  her  unfashionable  acquaintances,  she  was  sure  not  to 
see  one,  for,  on  them,  Mrs.  Leathers  had  left  "  At  Homes" 
for  Saturday — to  preserve  an  uncontaminated  "  Friday" 
for  the  list  made  out  by  Mr.  Cyphers. 

Mrs.  Leathers  walked  the  room  nervously,  and,  at 
every  turn,  looked  through  the  lace  curtain  of  her  front 
window. 

"  Fll  move  from  this  house,"  said  the  unhappy  woman, 
twisting  her  handkerchief  around  her  elbow  and  thumb, 
"for  there  are  those  Sneden  girls  opposite,  with  their 
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bonnets  on,  peeping  through  the  blinds,  and,  if  nobody 
comes,  they'll  stay  away  themselves  and  tell  everybody 
else.  Mr.  Cyphers  !  if  some  carriage  don't  stop  at  the 
door  before  dark,  I  shall  die !  How  came  you  to  put 
those  nasty  Snedens  on  the  list,  Mr.  Cyphers  ?  To  leave 
a  card  and  not  have  it  returned,  is  so  mortifying  I" 

u Nasty  Snedens,  as  you  say/'  echoed  Cyphers;  abut 
it's  no  use  to  despise  people  till  you  have  something  to 
refuse.  Wait  till  they  want  to  come  to  a  party  because 
Mrs.  Ingulphus  is  coming  I" 

"  Why,  do  the  Snedens  know  Mrs.  Ingulphus  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Leathers,  half  incredulously. 

"Know  her? — she  couldn't  live  without  them!"  and 
glad  of  anything  to  take  off  the  attention  of  his  friend 
from  her  disappointment,  and  enliven  the  dulness  of  that 
very  long  morning,  Cyphers  proceeded  to  define  the  Sne- 
dens. 

"They  are  of  a  class  of  families,"  he  continued,  "com- 
mon to  every  well-regulated  society, — all  girls,  and  all 
regular  failures,  —  a  sort  of  collapsed-lookirig  troop  of 
young  ladies,  plain  and  good  for  nothing,  but  dying  to 
be  fashionable.  Every  stylish  person  at  the  head  of  a 
set  has  one  such  family  in  her  train." 

"  But  what  on  earth  can  the  Snedens  do  for  Mrs.  In- 
gulphus ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Leathers,  rather  listlessly. 

"  Why,  they  pick  up  her  scandal,  do  her  cheap  shop- 
ping, circulate  what  she  wants  known,  put  down  reports 
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about  her,  collect  compliments,  entertain  bores,  praise 
her  friends,  ridicule  her  rivals — dirty  work,  you  may 
say,  but  has  to  be  done!  No  'position'  without — I 
assure  you  I  have  come  to  that  conclusion.  In  natural 
history  there  is  a  corresponding  class — jackals.  As  clever 
what-d'ye-call  him  says,  a  leader  of  fashion  without  a 
family  of  girls  of  disappointed  prospects,  is  like  a  lion 
starving  to  death  for  want  of  jackals." 

"  Twenty  minutes  to  five  !"  digressed  Mrs.  Leathers.  "  I 
wonder  if  Mrs.  Ingulphus  is  sick  !  Oh  Mr.  Cyphers  \"  she 
continued  in  a  tone  of  as  much  anguish  as  she  could  pro- 
bably feel,  "can't  you  go  round  and  implore  her — beg 
her — anything  to  make  her  come — only  this  once  !  You 
told  me  you  knew  her  so  well,  and  she  was  certain  to  be 
here  !" 

Cyphers,  in  fact,  had  about  given  up  Mrs.  Leathers' s 
"  Friday  morning'7  as  a  failure ;  but  he  went  on  consoling. 
The  light  perceptibly  lessened  in  the  room.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  evening,  without  any  regard  to  Mrs.  Lea- 
thers's  feelings,  was  about  to  close  over  the  visiting  hour. 
Meantime,  however,  a  scene  had  been  going  on  in  the  base- 
ment, which  eventually  had  an  important  influence  on 
Mrs.  Leathers' s  "  Friday  mornings,"  and  of  which  we 
must  therefore  give  the  reader  a  glimpse,  though  (our 
story  is  getting  so  long)  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  its 
closing  tableau. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

WHAT    BROUGHT    MRS.  INGULPHUS. 

A  middle-aged  man,  of  a  very  high-bred  mould  of  fea- 
ture, sat  on  the  forward  edge  of  a  chair,  leaning  far  over 
the  table  toward  Mr.  Leathers.  He  was  dressed  for  a 
dinner-party,  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves  lay  on  the  cloth 
beside  him ;  but  his  face  looked  very  little  like  that  of  a 
man  on  his  way  to  a  festivity.  The  sweat  stood  in  large 
drops  on  his  forehead  and  upper  lip.  His  closed  left  hand 
was  clutched  in  the  palm  of  his  right ;  his  elbows  were 
crowded  to  his  side ;  his  drawn-up  shoulders  crushed  his 
white  cravat  into  a  wisp  under  his  ears,  and  he  sat  with 
his  mouth  partly  open  and  eyes  glaring  upon  the  stock- 
broker, as  if  expecting  life  or  death  from  his  immediate 
decision.  Lucy  sat  in  her  chair  looking  on,  but  not  with 
her  ordinary  calmness.  Her  lips  were  trembling  to  speak, 
and  her  thin  hand  clutched  the  handle  of  the  lever  which 
moved  her  patent  chair,  while  her  little  bent  back  was 
lifted  from  its  supporting  cushion,  with  the  preparatory 
effort  to  wheel  forward.  Leathers,  on  whom  her  moist 
eyes  were  intently  fixed,  sat  gazing  on  a  bundle  of  papers, 
with  his  under  lip  pinched  between  his  knuckle  and 
thumb. 

"  Think,  I  implore,  before  you  decide,"  said  the  visiter, 
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at  last  breaking  the  silence.  "  You  are  my  last  hope  ! 
I  could  not  plead  with  you  this  morning  in  Wall  Street. 
I  should  have  betrayed  myself  to  people  coming  in.  I 
did  not  then  think  of  asking  you  again.  I  went  home 
despairing.  Afraid — yes,  afraid — to  stay  alone  with  my 
own  thoughts,  I  dressed  to  go  out.  My  wife  will  be  here 
in  a  moment  to  take  me  up,  on  her  way  to  a  dinner-party. 
Oh  Grod !  how  little  she  dreams  we  may  be  beggars  to- 
morrow !" 

He  pressed  his  forehead  between  his  two  hands  for  a 
moment,  and  crowded  his  elbows  down  upon  the  table. 
Lucy  rolled  her  chair  a  little  forward,  but  Leathers  mo- 
tioned her  back. 

"You  may  think,"  he  resumed,  "that  I  might  go  to 
others — more  intimate  friends — in  such  extremity — family 
friends.  But  I  know  them.  It  would  be  utterly  in  vain, 
Mr.  Leathers !  I  have  no  friend,  much  less  a  relative,  in 
the  world,  of  the  least  use  in  misfortune.  I  had  strained 
my  credit  to  the  last  thread  before  coming  to  you,  in  Wall 
Street.  Why  I  suddenly  resolved  to  come  to  you,  here, 
with  no  claim,  and  at  such  an  unfit  hour  for  business,  I 
know  not.  Instinct  prompted.  It  seemed  to  me  while  I 
was  dressing,  like  the  whisper  of  an  angel !" 

Leathers  made  a  movement  as  if  to  speak. 

"  Take  care,  sir !  for  God's  sake  take  care  !  With  one 
word  you  may  bind  me  to  you  while  I  live,  with  the  grati- 
tude of  desperation,  or  you  plunge  me  into  ruin  !" 
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The  stock-broker  took  up  the  schedules  of  property 
which  lay  before  him,  and,  after  an  instant's  hesitation, 
pushed  them  across  the  table.  During  the  half-hour, 
while  proud  Ingulphus,  the  millionaire,  had  been  plead- 
ing with  him  for  salvation  from  ruin,  he  had  riot  been 
examining  these,  though  his  eyes  were  bent  on  them. 
He  had  satisfied  himself  of  their  unavailable  value,  before 
his  refusal  of  the  morning.  The  struggle  in  his  heart 
between  pity  and  prudence  occupied  him  now.  He  knew 
that  the  chances  were  against  his  ever  seeing  again  the 
very  large  sum  necessary  to  prevent  the  present  bank- 
ruptcy of  Ingulphus,  and  that  a  turn  in  business  might 
make  the  same  sum  urgently  necessary  to  himself  to- 
morrow— but  his  compassion  was  moved.  He  would  have 
refused  over  again,  outright  and  without  ceremony,  in 
Wall  Street ;  but  Ingulphus  had  taken  him  at  a  business 
disadvantage,  with  his  heart  uppermost  and  open,  and  a 
pleading  angel  listening  and  looking  on. 

As  the  three  sat  silent,  pity  gradually  overcoming  the 
reluctant  prudence  of  the  stock-broker's  judgment,  there 
was  a  dash  of  wheels  and  hoofs  upon  the  clean  pavement 
near  the  curb-stone,  a  sudden  pull-up,  and  the  splendid 
equipage  of  the  Ingulphus's  stood  at  Leathers's  door. 
Lucy's  heart  sank  within  her,  for  she  had  been  praying  to 
Heaven,  with  all  her  might  of  sympathy  and  inward  tears, 
for  the  success  of  the  plea,  and  she  felt  that  the  influence 

of  this  ostentatious  arrival  was  unfavourable.     Leathers 
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looked  over  his  shoulder  into  the  street,  and  rose  from  his 
chair  as  the  footman  in  livery  crossed  the  sidewalk  to  ring 
the  bell. 

"  For  God's  sake  I"  gasped  the  desperate  pleader,  in  an 
agonized  tone,  knitting  his  hands  together,  and  turning 
his  face  with  the  movement  as  the  stock-broker  took  his 
stand  before  the  fire. 

There  was  refusal  in  the  attitude  of  Leathers,  and  in 
his  brow,  compressed  with  the  effort  to  utter  it. 

The  thin,  white  fingers  of  the  little  hunchback  gently 
took  the  hand  of  her  benefactor — now  brought  within  her 
reach — and  held  it  to  her  lips,  while  the  tears  dropped 
upon  it  freely. 

"  For  my  sake  !"  she  murmured,  in  a  tone  of  appealing 
and  caressing  tenderness,  which  a  more  hard-hearted  man 
than  her  benefactor  would  have  been  troubled  to  resist. 

Leathers  turned  and  opened  his  large  eyes  with  an 
expression  of  sudden  tenderness  upon  her. 

"For  your  sake  be  it,  then,  my  sweet  child !"  he  said, 
giving  her  a  kiss  with  a  rapid  movement,  as  if  his  heart 
had  joyfully  broken  through  its  restraint  with  the  impulse 
she  had  lent  it. 

"And  now,  for  the  sake  of  this  little  angel,  Mr. 
Ingulphus,"  he  continued — 

But  the  sudden  rush  of  hope,  and  the  instant  relaxation 
of  despair,  were  too  much  for  the  high-strung  frame  of  the 
proud  suppliant. 
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Excited  to  the  utmost  tension  by  anxiety,  and  doubtless 
for  months  overdone  with  sleeplessness  and  fatigue,  his 
nervous  system  gave  way;  and  as  Leathers  turned  to  him 
from  Lucy,  he  fell  fainting  from  his  chair. 

To  ring  the  bell  and  send  suddenly  to  the  carriage  for 
Mrs.  Ingulphus  was  the  work  of  a  moment;  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Snedens  opposite,  and  the  mingled 
relief  and  surprise  of  Cyphers  and  Mrs.  Leathers,  who 
were  peeping  at  the  carriage  from  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow, the  queen  of  the  up-town  fashion  ran  up  the  steps, 
in  full  dinner  dress,  and  went  in  at  the  Leathers' s ! 

A  present  of  a  bouquet  with  the  Snedens' s  card  the 
next  morning  was  the  beginning  of  Mrs.  Leathers's  recog- 
nition by  the  discriminating  paste-board  of  fashion;  but 
there  are  many  who  (till  they  read  this  story)  have  con- 
sidered Mrs.  Leathers's  admission  to  the  "Ingulphus's 
set"  as  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  mysteries  of  this 
astounding  century. 


THE   IMAGE   BROKEN. 

BY    ANNE    C.   LYNCH. 

'TWAS  but  a  dream; — a  fond  and  foolish  dreain; — 

The  calenture  of  a  delirious  brain, 
Whose  fever  thirst  creates  the  rushing  stream. 

Now  to  the  actual  I  awake  again; — 
The  vision,  to  my  gaze  one  moment  granted, 
Fades  in  its  light  away,  and  leaves  me  disenchanted. 

The  image  that  my  glowing  fancy  wrought, 
Now  to  the  dust  with  ruthless  hand  I  cast. 

Thus  I  renounce  the  worship  that  I  sought ; 
Of  my  own  idol  the  iconoclast. 

The  echo  of  "  Eureka  !  I  have  found  !" 

Falls  back  upon  my  heart,  a  vain  and  empty  sound. 

Oh,  disembodied  being  of  my  mind  ! 

So  wildly  loved,  so  fervently  adored ; — 
In  whom  all  high  and  glorious  gifts  I  shrined, 

And  my  heart's  incense  on  the  altar  poured; 
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Now  do  I  know,  that,  clad  in  mortal  guise, 
Ne'er  on  this  earth  wilt  thou  upon  my  vision  rise ; 

That  only  in  the  vague,  cold  realm  of  Thought, 
Shall  I  meet  thee,  whom  here  I  seek  in  vain. 

And  like  Egyptian  Isis,  when  she  sought 
The  scattered  fragments  of  Osiris  slain, 

Now  do  I  know,  that  henceforth  I  shall  find 

But  fragments  of  thy  soul  within  earth's  clay  enshrined. 

Thou,  whom  I  have  not  seen,  and  shall  not  see, 

Till  the  sad  drama  of  this  life  be  o'er ! 
Yet  do  I  not  renounce  my  faith  in  thee. 

Thou  still  art  mine, — I  thine  for  evermore. 
And  this  belief  shall  be  the  funeral  pyre 
Of  all  less  noble  love,  of  all  less  high  desire. 

Here,  like  the  Hindoo  widow,  I  will  bring 

Hope,  youth,  and  all  that  woman  prizes  most  j 

The  glow  of  summer,  and  the  bloom  of  spring, 
And  on  thy  altar  lay  the  holocaust : — 

And  in  my  faith  exulting,  I  will  see 

The  sacrifice  consume,  I  consecrate  to  thee. 

To  Love's  sweet  tones,  my  heart  shall  never  thrill ; 

Nor,  as  the  tardy  years  their  circles  roll, 
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Shall  they  the  ardour  of  its  pulses  chill. 
Thus  will  I  live  in  widowhood  of  soul, 
Until,  at  last,  my  lingering  exile  o'er, 
Upon  some  lovelier  star,  too  blest,  we  meet  once  more. 

Oh  tell  me  not  that  now  indeed  I  dream ; 

That  these  aspirings  mocked  at  last  will  be ; 
Grleams  of  a  higher  life,  to  me  they  seem 

A  sacred  pledge  of  immortality. 
Tell  not  the  yearning  heart,  it  shall  not  find : 
Oh  Love,  thou  art  too  strong !  oh  Grod;  thou  art  too  kind ! 
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FIRST  LOVE. 


BY    MISS     C.    M.    SEDGWIOK. 


MUCH  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  first  enkindling 
of  this  sentiment  in  the  young  bosom.  All  sixteen  is  for 
it,  much  experience,  alas !  against  it.  There  is  certainly 
something  very  enchanting  in  that  first  love  to  which  all 
the  freshest  visions  of  youth  are  ministering  and  subsi- 
diary— which  copies  its  idol  in  the  pure  heaven  of  its  own 
breast  without  spot  or  blemish — which  fears  no  change, 
nor  shadow  of  change — the  love,  while  hope  has  never 
been  cheated,  expectation  disappointed,  or  faith  broken — 
the  love  that  glows  in  the  fire  of  its  own  enthusiasm,  and 
is  pure  as  innocence  itself,  and  radiant  with  "  clouds  of 
glory"  from  our  elder  home.  Most  happy — most  blessed 
are  those  on  whose  first  love  the  seal  of  reality  has  been 
set,  whose  summer  has  developed  and  ripened  the  seed 
sown  in  springtime,  and  who  worship  through  life,  at  the 
altar  on  which  the  vestal  fire  was  lighted  ! 

Something  of  this  I  said  to  a  friend,  who  with  an  equi- 
vocal smile,  replied,  that  she  would  tell  me  a  true  story 
of  the  first  love  of  a  friend  of  hers.  I  record  it  here,  as 
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me  (I  was  omitted !),  the  day  before,  near  a  lovely  rosary, 
trying  her  maiden  fortune,  in  the  fashion  of  Margaret,  in 
Faust,  by  picking  off  the  leaves  of  a  rose.  Lady  Anne 
blushed  as  she  perceived  the  unmistakeable  resemblance. 
1  How  spirited  !'  she  said.  < How  expressive  !  how  like!' 
I  said.  i  But  who  can  have  done  it  ?'  she  asked. 
e  Some  poor,  old  artist/  I  replied,  mischievously,  '  who 
has  run  down  from  London  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  I 
have  known  a  hundred  in  my  father's  studio,  who  could  do 
it/  my  little  friend  looked  disappointed,  and  I  added, 
1  perhaps  it  is  a  young  artist — an  amateur — it  is  charm- 
ingly done ;  but  then  a  mere  amateur  artist  might  have 
done  it.' 

"  <  I  think  it  was  an  amateur  artist/  Lady  Anne  said, 
simply ;  {  do  you  think  it  is  right  for  me  to  keep  it  V 

" '  Certainly,  it  was  designed  for  you,  no  doubt;  and  the 
designer  will  be  very  much  disappointed  if  it  do  not  prove 
an  introductory  epistle/ 

"All  day  we  discussed  this  incident,  as  girls  only  can 
discuss  such  a  trifle.  We  expected  from  some  one  of  our 
many  daily  visitors,  to  hear  of  an  artist  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but,  though  we  introduced  the  subject  of 
painting  and  artists,  and  every  topic  connected  with  them, 
we  obtained  no  light  on  our  surmises.  The  next  day,  on 
a  green  bank,  by  a  path  we  daily  frequented,  we  found 
another  sketch,  lying  under  a  stem  of  lovely  roses,  of  a 
species  that  did  not  grow  in  Sir  G-uy's  grounds.  Here 
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my  pretty  friend  again  appeared  as  she  had  sat  the  pre- 
ceding day,  under  a  tree  overhung  with  flowering  vines, 
while  I  read  to  her.  The  little  brook  was  curling  away 
beyond  us,  or  rather  beyond  her,  for  the  artist  seemed 
never  to  take  me  into  his  field  of  vision.  Her  large  black 
Newfoundland  was  lying  at  her  feet,  and  her  prettiest  of 
poodles  lovingly  enfolded  in  its  huge  paws.  '  How  very 
strange  !'  she  exclaimed.  '  How  very  pretty  !'  I  said ; 
'but  where  on  the  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  does  this 
conjuror  hide  himself,  that  we  get  not  a  glance  of  him,  or 
a  suspicion  of  his  presence  T 

"It  was  true,  that  the  labyrinthine  walk  and  dark  wood- 
lands of  the  park  afforded  abundant  hiding-places,  where 
one  might  see  unseen.  For  a  whole  week,  each  day, 
these  mysterious  sketches  appeared,  each  lovelier  than 
the  last,  each  more  stimulating  to  our  curiosity,  more 
flattering  to  my  friend's  inexperienced  vanity. 

"From  the  beginning  of  our  recreation,  Lady  Anne  had 
been  learning  the  art  and  mystery  of  driving ;  and  every 
day,  attended  by  a  groom,  we  took  a  delicious  drive  in 
her  mother's  pony  phaeton,  within  the  park.  On  the 
Sunday  following  the  week  of  our  artistic  intercourse  with 
her  admirer,  she  had  ordered  the  groom  to  open  the  park 
gate ;  and,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  coming  evening, 
and  more  by  the  free  spirit  of  youth,  that  ever  longs  to 
get  beyond  bounds,  we  sallied  forth.  We  did  not  return 
till  the  last  ray  of  the  long  English  twilight  was  fading 
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away.  Lady  Anne  dreaded  her  father's  disapprobation, 
(she  had  nothing  from  that  gentle  good  man  more  severe 
to  dread,)  and  she  drove  rapidly.  There  was  a  steep 
bank,  and  a  sharp  turn  near  the  park  gate,  for  which  she 
was  too  inexperienced  to  calculate;  and  in  bringing  the 
horses  round  too  swiftly,  she  overset  the  carriage,  and 
we  were  thrown  out,  and  down  the  bank.  As  soon  as 
we  could  rally, — for  we  were  not  much  hurt,  but  palsied 
with  terror, — we  found  ourselves,  or  rather  Lady  Anne 
found  herself  supported  and  aided  by  a  young  man,  who 
had  come,  Heaven  knows  whence,  to  her  rescue.  The 
groom  was  compelled  to  give  his  attention  to  the  horses, 
and  the  aid  of  the  stranger  was  indispensable  to  support 
the  trembling  girl  to  her  home.  We  were  met  at  the 
door  by  the  father  and  mother,  already  apprised  of  the 
accident,  and  amidst  exclamations  of,  ( Are  you  hurt,  my 

child  ?'—<  Nor   you,  dear  Miss  ?'— <  Thank   God  !' 

— '  How  could  you  be  so  indiscreet,  Anne  V  They  did 
not  forget  civilities  to  our  cavalier,  who,  whatever  else 
he  might  be,  was  an  unquestionable  gentleman.  He  had 
lodgings  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  Avonside.  'You 
will  doubtless/  Sir  Guy  said  to  him,  i  take  the  trouble 
to  come  to-morrow,  to  inquire  after  these  young  ladies, 
to  whom  you  have  done  such  essential  kindness;  do  us 
the  favour  to  come  over  to  dinner,  we  dine  at  six.'  The 
stranger  accepted,  in  a  manner  that  proved  him  familiar 
with  the  offices  of  good  breeding,  and  with  a  certain 
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modesty  that  quite  won  Sir  Guy's  heart;  for,  like  most 
persons  well  advanced  in  life,  he  deemed  that  the  quality 
wanting  in  the  young  men  of  the  day. 

"  Of  course,  as  soon  as  we  retired  to  our  own  rooms,  Lady 
Anne  and  I  compared  notes.  The  stranger  could  be  none 
other,  than  her  artist-admirer.  There  was  a  glowing  ex- 
pression, a  tremulousness  of  voice,  that  betrayed  an  inte- 
rest beyond  that  of  a  stranger ;  and  if  other  proof  were 
wanting,  I  had  not  been  too  much  terrified  to  observe  the 
paraphernalia  of  an  artist,  which  he  dropped,  and  left  on 
the  bank  where  we  were  upset.  Lady  Anne  confessed  she 
felt  the  throbbings  of  his  heart,  when  she  was  obliged  to 
lean  against  him ;  and  she  remarked,  that  the  tone  of  his 
voice  was  musical, — or,  certainly  the  most  expressive  she 
ever  heard.  Her  aristocratic  prepossessions  did  not, 
however,  forsake  her,  even  at  this  romantic  beginning  of 
her  first  romantic  adventure.  She  was  quite  sure,  'he 
was  not  merely  a  professional  artist;  he  was  well-born,  that 
was  evident  in  his  fine  aristocratic  features,  his  deport- 
ment, his  voice,  his  turn  of  expression.  It  is  quite 
true/  said  my  friend,  continuing  her  relation,  i  that  our 
English  aristocracy  have  a  cast  of  feature,  rarely  found 
among  the  lower  classes;  though  quite  common  with 
yours,  who,  however,  with  their  straight  noses,  and  thin 
lips,  have  an  intensely  vulgar  expression/  I,  however, 
laughed  at  Lady  Anne,  and  told  her  that  I  thought  the 

mind  inspired  the  form,  and  that  beauty  and  grace  were 
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the  outward  signs  of   the  beauty  chartered  by  Heaven 
alone. 

"  Basil  Astley, — that  was  the  name  of  our  hero, — made 
rapid  advances  in  Sir  Guy's  favour.  Sir  Guy  was  himself 
an  amateur  artist.  He  had  portfolios  filled  with  sketches 
made  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  when  he  was  a  young  man ; 
his  walls  were  adorned  with  pictures  from  his  own  designs. 
The  dear,  good  man's  perceptive  powers  were  not  sharp, 
and,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  own  innocent  little  egotisms, 
he  never  dreamed  of  the  passionate  love  to  which  he  was 
unwaringly  giving  such  opportunity  of  nurture  and  growth. 
He  invited  Astley  to  become  his  guest.  He  walked  with 
him  over  his  lovely  place,  suggested  sketches,  which  were 
executed  immediately  and  charmingly.  He  little  dreamed 
of  the  episodes  that  were  enacting  in  the  bowery  park,  and 
during  the  moonlight  evenings ; — he  was  sand-blind, — for 
never  did  I  see  two  young  creatures  more  passionately  in 
love  than  Anne  and  Astley.  It  was  like  nothing  but  the 
love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  He  was  not  more  than  one- 
and-twenty, — and  she  not  seventeen,  which  to  our  cold 
northern  blood  is  not  more  than  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
girl  of  Verona.  She  was  Astley's  idol,  and  the  idol's  love 
matched  his  idolatry.  No  woman's  instinct  could  mistake 
the  bliss  that  shone  in  the  faces  of  these  young  people. 
The  mother  saw  it,  and  the  father  was  immediately  ap- 
prised of  her  discovery.  He  had  looked  upon  Anne  as  a 
child,  and  she  was  now  caught  in  toils  that  no  woman's 
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strength  is  strong  enough  to  break.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  affair  must  be  crushed,  and  at  once.  Astley 
was  a  poor  young  artist,  of  obscure  birth.  Anne  boasted 
a  long  line  of  noble  ancestry,  and  had  a  fortune  in  her  own 
right.  Justly  considered,  perhaps,  these  accidental  advan- 
tages would  have  been  but  a  fair  offset  against  Astley' s 
high  gifts,  and  by  uniting  the  two  young  people  the  social 
equilibrium  would  have  been  restored ;  but,  in  my  country, 
society  is  cast  in  an  inflexible  mould.  Lady  Anne  must 
be  mated  with  her  equal  in  social  advantages.  She  was 
destined  by  her  father  for  the  son  of  a  neighbour,  the 
friend  of  his  youth — of  his  lifetime.  The  young  man, 
well  born,  well  educated,  well  principled,  and  amiable — 
the  beau  ideal,  or  rather  the  beau  actual  of  discreet  papas, 
was  at  that  present  travelling.  Sir  G-uy,  as  prudent  as 
Brutus,  had  not  even  communicated  his  secret  hope  and 
purpose  to  his  wife.  Sir  Gruy  was  not  the  cleverest  man 
in  the  world,  but  he  had  good  sense,  and  what  is  better 
even  than  that,  a  good,  most  kind,  most  affectionate  heart. 
The  inspiration  of  such  a  heart's  instincts  is  far  better 
than  the  subtlest  policy.  Sir  Gruy  at  once  asked  a  private 
interview  with  Astley.  He  told  him  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  passion  into  which  youth  and  opportunity  had 
betrayed  both  him  and  his  child.  He  did  not  reproach 
him,  he  did  not  even  express  a  shade  of  displeasure, — but 
only  sympathy  and  tenderness.  He  treated  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  intercourse  as  simply  impossible.  He 
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assured  Astley  that  he  had  never  for  a  moment  doubted  his 
honour ;  that  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  he  would  not 
for  the  world,  after  a  half  hour's  cool  reflection,  take 
advantage  of  the  romantic  fancies  of  a  child.  He  expressed 
great  regard  for  Astley,  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
genius,  and  hope  of  his  future  career;  advised  his  going 
immediately  to  Italy,  and  concluded  by  saying  that,  as 
Astley  already  knew,  he  had  been  enamoured  of  art  in  his 
youth, — that  when  he  was  in  Italy,  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  struggles  of  his  countrymen  there,  and  that  when 
he  returned,  he  had  set  apart  a  certain  sum  for  their  aid 
and  encouragement.  That  sum,  well  husbanded,  had  now 
become  enough  to  support  a  young  man  for  four  or  five 
years  in  Rome ;  and  if  Astley  would  go  there,  and  permit 
Sir  Gruy  to  remit  it  to  him  from  time  to  time,  he  would 
give  him  the  great  pleasure  of  executing  a  long-cherished 
project. 

"  To  so  much  reason  and  kindness  there  was  no  answer 
but  acquiescence. 

"  Before  they  separated,  Sir  G-uy  said,  ( It  will  be  a  solace 
to  you  both,  perhaps,  to  have  a  parting  interview.  As 
you  will  feel  compelled  to  leave  us  to-morrow  morning, 
you  can  have  a  last  moonlight  walk  in  the  park,  where 
the  starry  influences  will  be  no  longer  dangerous/  A  few 
more  words  of  the  kindest  interest  were  spoken,  and  they 
parted.  Lady  Anne  was  then  summoned  to  her  father's 
presence.  He  communicated  to  her,  with  the  utmost  deli- 
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cacy,  the  discovery  of  her  love.  He  did  not  reason  about 
or  discuss  it,  but  to  her,  as  he  had  done  to  Astley,  he 
spoke  of  its  indulgence  as  simply  impossible.  He  did  not 
utter  a  harsh  or  a  grating  word,  but  was  all  love  and  ten- 
derness, as  if  it  were  an  inevitable  sickness  of  a  little  child 
that  he  was  treating.  He  told  her,  in  conclusion,  that 
Astley  was  to  take  his  departure  in  the  morning  for  Italy  ; 
and  that  she  would  meet  him  in  the  park  for  a  parting  in- 
terview, where  he  would  be  at  nine  o'clock,  awaiting  her 
and  her  friend.  Anne  left  her  father,  weeping,  trembling, 
heart-broken,  but  with  not  the  smallest  notion  of  resisting 
his  will, — or  rather  her  destiny,  which  to  her  it  seemed 
to  be. 

"  She  came  to  me,  and  remained  in  my  arms,  with  throb- 
bing pulses,  sighs,  drenching  tears,  and  half-uttered  sen- 
tences of  submissive  wretchedness,  till  it  drew  near  nine 
o'clock.  We  then  went  to  the  park  together,  and  by  a 
sure  instinct  to  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  lovers,  a  closely 
sheltered  walk.  Astley  was  awaiting  us.  I  left  them,  re- 
maining near  enough  to  secure  to  them  the  propriety  of 
my  proximity.  Hour  after  hour  they  walked  or  sat  toge- 
ther,— sometimes  I  heard  the  murmur  of  their  voices, 
sometimes  intermitted  sobs.  The  day  was  dawning,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  them  so,  to  dispel  the  last  shadows 
of  their  lovely  dream.  Ah  !  I  never  witnessed  such  a 
parting.  They  both  seemed  rooted  to  the  ground.  "  Eter- 
nity was  in  their  lips  and  eyes."-— I  was  at  last  obliged  to 
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take  Anne  away,  and  to  half  drag,  half  carry  her,  more 
dead  than  alive,  to  her  own  apartment.  Poor  Astley  was 
left  lying  on  the  ground.  I  heard  dear  Sir  Gruy  still 
pacing  his  room,  as  we  passed  his  door. 

"This  all  happened  fifteen  years  ago.  Last  summer  I 
was  passing  a  week  with  my  friend,  Lady  Anne,  now  Mrs. 
Charles  Wyndham.  A  charming  little  matron  she  is, 
after  the  most  approved  models,  i  fair  and  fat/  though  not 
yet  forty.  She  has  four  or  five  lively  children,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  contentments  that  are  in  such  perfection 
in  affluent  country  life  in  England.  We  were  one  day  at 
dinner,  when  her  husband,  a  sensible,  good-humoured 
man,  and  a  right-minded  member  of  Parliament,  said, 
'  Anne,  my  love,  I  saw  in  the  London  Times,  this  morn- 
ing, the  death  of  Basil  Astley/ 

"  '  Did  you,  indeed  ?'  she  replied,  as  she  would  to  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  any  other  man.  I  involun- 
tarily turned  my  eyes  to  read  her  soul  in  her  face ;  but 
there  was  no  writing  there — not  the  movement  of  a  mus- 
cle— not  the  change  of  a  shade  in  her  colour.  After  one 
minute,  she  asked,  l  A  little  more  soup,  Charles  ?' 

"  The  ( first  love'  was  forgotten." 


THE  BLIND  PSALMIST. 

WRITTEN  ON  HEARING  A  BLIND  CLERGYMAN,  AGED  EIGHTY-SIX,  SING 
HYMNS,  ACCOMPANYING  HIMSELF  ON  THE  BASS  VIOL. 

BY   MRS.  E.   C.  KIN  NET. 


I. 

HE  sang  the  airs  of  olden  times 
In  soft,  low  tones  to  sacred  rhymes, 

Devotional,  but  quaint ; 
His  fingers  touched  the  viol's  strings, 
And,  at  their  gentle  vibratings, 
The  glory  of  an  angel's  wings 
Hung  o'er  that  aged  saint ! 


II. 

His  thin,  white  locks,  like  silver  threads 
On  which  the  sun  its  radiance  sheds — 

Or,  like  the  moonlit  snow — 
Seemed  with  a  lustre  half  divine 
Around  his  saintly  brow  to  shine, 
Till  every  scar,  or  time-worn  line 

Was  gilded  with  its  glow. 
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III. 

His  sightless  eyes  to  heaven  upraised, 
As  through  the  spirit's  lens  he  gazed 

On  things  invisible — 
Reflecting  some  celestial  light, 
Were  like  a  tranquil  lake  at  night, 
On  which  two  mirrored  planets  bright 

The  concave's  glory  tell. 

IV. 

Thus,  while  the  patriarchal  saint 
Devoutly  sang  to  music  quaint, 

I  saw  old  HOMER  rise 
With  buried  centuries  from  the  dead — 
The  laurel  green  upon  his  head, 
As  when  the  choir  of  bards  he  led, 

With  rapt,  but  blinded  eyes  ! 

v. 

And  Scio's  isle  again  looked  green, 
As  when  the  poet  there  was  seen, 

And  Greece  was  in  her  prime  j 
While  Poesy  with  epic  fire 
Did  once  again  the  Bard  inspire, 
As  when  he  swept  his  mighty  lyre, 

To  vibrate  through  all  time. 
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VI. 

The  vision  changed  to  Albion's  shore — 
I  saw  a  sightless  bard  once  more 

From  dust  of  ages  rise  ! 
I  heard  the  harp  and  deathless  song 
Of  glorious  MILTON  float  along, 
Like  warblings  from  the  birds  that  throng 

His  muse's  Paradise ! 

VII. 

And  is  it  thus,  when  blindness  brings 
A  veil  before  all  outer  things, 

That  visual  spirits  see 
A  world  within,  than  this  more  bright, 
Peopled  with  living  forms  of  light, 
And  strewed  with  gems,  as  stars  of  night 

Strew  diamonds  o'er  the  sea ! 

VIII. 

Then,  reverend  saint !  though  old  and  blind, 
Thou  with  the  quenchless  orbs  of  mind 

Canst  natural  sight  o'erreach — 
Upborne  on  Faith's  triumphant  wings, 
Canst  see  unutterable  things, 
Which  only  through  thy  viol's  strings, 

And  in  thy  songs  find  speech. 


THE   THREE   CALLS. 


BY    H.    L.    JOXES. 


THE  sofas  and  ottomans  were  covered  with  crimson  vel- 
vet ;  the  morning  sun  streamed  through  folds  of  rich  stuff, 
that  tempered  and  warmed  its  light ;  the  tread  was  un- 
heard on  the  thick  carpet,  and  the  glowing  coal  sent  a 
cheerful  smile  over  the  ample  apartments. 

Alice  and  Louisa  Stanwood  were  employed  much  like 
other  young  ladies  of  their  age,  hemming  long,  mysterious 
slips  of  muslin,  or  embroidering  in  worsted,  and  now  and 
then  chatting  of  the  last  night's  party,  or  the  gaieties  of 
the  coming  evening.  They  were  pretty,  and  rich,  and 
young,  and  gay,  and  admired,  and  happy.  They  knew 
they  had  complexions  and  figures  to  be  both  studied  and 
improved — at  all  events,  not  to  be  injured  by  the  adoption 
of  awkward  habits.  They  were  fully  alive  to  the  merits 
of  the  last  new  bonnet,  and  had  their  own  opinions  touch- 
ing the  "  Elssler  fling,"  and  the  harmonies  of  Ole  Bull. 
What  with  dressing  and  calling,  and  dining  and  driving, 
with  parties,  balls,  and  social  cotillions;  with  sleeping- 
good,  long,  renovating  night's  sleep,  and  perhaps  a  little 
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siesta  after  dinner,  really  the  months,  and  even  the  years, 
went  by  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

They  had  already  whirled  Alice  into  her  twentieth,  and 
Louisa  into  her  eighteenth  winter ;  (our  city  belles  do  not 
count  life  by  summers,)  yet  placid  smiles  dwelt  on  their 
unruffled  features,  and  even  thought  had  passed,  zephyr- 
like,  over  their  brows,  nor  left  a  mark  behind.  Their 
laugh  had  a  joyousness  born  of  the  present,  in  which 
neither  hope  nor  memory  had  share.  They  had  no  time 
to  think,  to  feel,  to  suffer.  But  that  there  was  suffering 
in  the  world  they  knew  very  well.  They  knew  it  by  read- 
ing history,  and  the  newspapers;  nay,  they  knew,  too, 
there  was  suffering  of  many  sorts ;  and  often  and  often  had 
they  dropped  the  sympathetic  tear  over  the  sentimental 
woes  which  the  a  cunning  hand"  of  genius  portrayed  in 
the  novel  of  the  day. 

Madam  Stanwood,  the  grandmother  of  these  fair  girls, 
reclined  in  the  easiest  of  easy-chairs,  her  feet  imbedded  in 
the  yielding  "  brioche,"  and  by  her  side  her  little  reading- 
stand,  on  which  she  had  just  laid  down  her  book  and  spec- 
tacles. Her  pale  and  composed  features,  her  comely 
attire,  her  dignified  deportment,  had  all  that  makes  age 
winning  and  respectable ;  and  the  fond  glances  with  which 
she  regarded  her  grandchildren,  spoke  not  less  her  readi- 
ness to  sympathize  with  youth,  than  youth's  tenderness 
and  respect  for  her;  for  we  do,  indeed,  "  receive  but  what 
we  give,"  and  rarely  is  there  an  instance  of  heartfelt  syni- 
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pathy  with  the  young,  that  is  not  cheerfully  and  sincerely 
answered. 

"  The  history  of  an  individual,  if  it  were  faithfully  writ- 
ten out,  would  be  an  epic  poem,"  said  Madam  Stanwood, 
repeating  the  last  lines  she  had  been  reading.  "What 
do  you  think  of  that,  my  dears  ?  Does  it  not  startle  you 
to  look  at  the  faces  you  meet  in  the  streets,  and  think  of 
the  history  that  is  so  written  on  them?" 

"  Undoubtedly  it  would,  grandma,  if  we  ever  thought 
of  reading  faces ;  but,  really,  I  must  think  there  is  more 
poetry  than  truth  in  the  remark;  I  should  sooner  com- 
plain of  the  entire  want  of  meaning  in  the  faces  and  lives 
of  those  I  meet,  than  be  alarmed  at  the  announcement  of 
a  history  in  them." 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  ever  laughing  Louisa,  "  I  wish 
something  would  happen  to  startle  and  confound  us 
among  our  'dear  five  hundred  friends/  even  a  little  bit 
of  a  volcano  in  our  domestic  circle  would  not  be  amiss. 
Such  an  event,  now,  as  Mary  Ware's  elopement !  Think 
what  a  shaking  that  gave  our  faculties  !  why  it  lasted  us 
full  a  week  for  steady  talking." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  but  Alice  or  I  must  be  pr  eking  up 
a  small  bundle,  and  getting  a  farewell  letter  ready  for 
you,  just  for  the  sake  of  variety,"  said  the  grandmother, 
gaily. 

The  door  opened  and  admitted  a  tall  and  very  much 
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dressed  woman,  who  advanced  with  much  liveliness,  and 
greeted  the  trio. 

The  usual  topics  that  fill  out  a  ten  minutes'  fashionable 
call  were  discussed  with  great  spirit  and  volubility  by  all 
the  ladies ;  the  guest  repeated  in  her  farewell,  the  viva- 
cious interest  of  her  salutation,  and  tripped  lightly  down 
to  her  carriage. 

"  There,  grandmother— there  is  a  face  !  Now,  where  is 
the  epic  poem  to  which  it  is  the  index  ?"  said  Alice. 

"  What  do  you  read,  my  dears  ?" 

"I  read,"  said  Alice,  aa  life  spent  in  much  the  same 
round  of  calls  and  visits  as  she  has  been  making  this 
morning.  A  mind  fully  occupied  with  the  genealogies  of 
all  the  families  in  Philadelphia,  that  are  at  all  worth 
knowing.  I  dare  say  she  knows  more  now  about  my 
grandfather  than  I  do  myself — she  does,  to  be  sure,  if 
she  knows  anything."  Alice  stopped,  and  Louisa  added, 

"  I  have  read  something,  dear  grandmother,  that  is 
more  objectionable  than  gaiety  in  Mrs.  Ellicott' s  face. 
Gaiety  I  love  dearly  in  old  people — I  love  yours — " 

"Calling  Mrs.  Ellicott  'old  people/  Louisa!  you  are 
certainly,  stark  mad  !  with  all  those  long  white  teeth  glit- 
tering defiance  of  such  a  calumny." 

"  G-ently  !  gently  !"  said  Madam  Stanwood ;  "  teeth  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  Mrs.  Ellicott  is  my  senior 
by  some  years." 

"  But  how  different !"  exclaimed  Alice,  warmly,  "  how 
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different  her  gaiety  and  yours  !  as  different  as  lightning 
and  sunshine." 

"  Nay,  Alice/'  said  Madam  Stanwood,  in  a  serious  tone, 
"I  must  protest  against  being  compared  or  contrasted 
with  Mrs.  Ellicott.  I  asked  you  what  you  read  in  her 
face.  A  capability,  at  least,  of  feeling  and  suffering  ?" 

"You  will  think  me  satirical,  grandmother;  but  she 
does  make  other  people  suffer  so  much,  that — but  I  won't 
say  it — and  yet  that  hard  face,  those  authoritative  man- 
ners, that  ever-smiling  mouth,  put  them  altogether,  she  is 
just  one  of  those  persons  I  should  think  born  not  to  suffer 
anything,  nor  to  feel  much  for  anybody." 

Madam  Stanwood  looked  at  the  placid  face,  which  had 
just  expressed  so  harsh  an  opinion,  with  a  melancholy 
smile. 

"  Come  hither,  Alice — and  you,  Louisa ;  let  me  teach 
you  not  to  guess  from  the  froth  on  the  tossing  wave,  what 
is  the  deep  calm  that  lies  a  thousand  fathoms  below. 
Long  may  it  be  before  you  know,  from  the  quick  sym- 
pathy of  experience,  to  detect  the  sigh  under  the  smile, 
or  to  see  how  the  lonely  tears  quench  the  conventional 
sparkles  that  seem  so  brillant." 

The  young  girls  drew  near,  awed  by  the  serious  and 
almost  sad  demeanour  of  their  relative. 

"  Something  you  said,  Louisa — something  that  touched 
long  silent  chords  in  my  heart.  They  do  not  make  music 
there — they  are,  as  your  song  says,  '  echoes  of  harp- 
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strings,  broken  long  ago/  But  it  was  of  Mrs.  Ellicott 
we  were  talking.  I  happen  to  know  a  circumstance  which, 
as  yet,  is  concealed  from  her  nearest  friends,  except  her 
medical  adviser.  This  woman,  so  gay,  so  social,  so  alive 
to  all  that  she  feels  or  fancies  her  duty  to  society,  had 
only  six  months  ago,  the  assurance  of  her  physician, 
backed  by  the  opinions  of  the  first  practitioners  in  New 
York,  that  her  recovery  is  hopeless — absolutely  hopeless." 
"  Her  recovery,  grandmother  ! — is  she  ill  ?" 
"  She  looks  well — does  she  not  ?  Well,  she  is  con- 
suming of  a  cancer.  She  has  been  hoping  that  a  surgical 
operation  might  relieve  her,  until  last  June,  when  the 
result  of  <a  consultation'  was  announced  to  her,  that  at 
her  advanced  age  it  would  probably  be  fatal.  Her  resolu- 
tion was  taken.  She  insisted  on  knowing  the  probable 
length  of  her  life,  if  the  disease  took  its  course,  and  then 
forbade  any  allusion  to  it  thereafter.  Her  own  sisters, 
who  are  in  the  house,  do  not  know  it.  She  is  as  cheerful 
and  as  gay  as  ever.  ( Let  no  tears  be  shed  for  me  while 
I  live/  she  said;  'mine  are  sorrows  which  would  only  be 
doubled  by  sharing  them.7 

"  That  was  noble  !"  exclaimed  Alice.  "  Oh,  how  cruel, 
how  unjust  I  was  to  her !  and  in  the  very  point  where  she 
most  deserves  praise ;  for  I  own  to  you,  her  interest  in  all 
about  her,  struck  me  as  particularly  frivolous  and  un- 
worthy in  a  woman  of  her  age."  And  Alice,  in  her 
generous  haste  to  atone  for  her  injustice,  was  in  some 
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danger  of  falling  in  love  with  what  was,  in  truth,  the  ex- 
ceptionable manner  of  Mrs.  Ellicott. 

"  She  is  like  Lady  Delacour,  Alice/'  said  Louisa,  " don't 
you  remember,  in  Belinda  ?" 

"As  like  as  most  facts  are  to  fancies/'  said  Madam 
Stanwood.  "Mrs.  Ellicott,  destitute  of  all  Lady  Dela- 
cour's  grace  and  fascination,  has  a  simple,  and  almost 
sturdy  moral  strength,  which  gives  dignity  to  an  other- 
wise uninteresting  character.  She  is  not  acting  for  point 
or  effect  at  all,  but  expressing  simply  a  disinterestedness 
and  regard  for  others,  which  under  the  circumstances,  I 
own,  inspires  me  with  more  respect  than  most  mar- 
tyrdoms." 

"There  is  the  door-bell!"  exclaimed  Louisa;  "now, 
Alice,  let  us  study  characters,  instead  of  talking  non- 


sense." 


The  gay  Mrs.  Lewis  was  not  the  counterpart  of  the  gay 
Mrs.  Ellicott  j  but  the  young  girls  looked  wistfully  at  her, 
as  if  they,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the  possibility  that, 
"seeing,  they  might  not  see  nor  understand."  The  smile 
and  the  voice,  though  cordial,  seemed  not  heartfelt.  For 
the  first  time  they  missed  a  sincerity,  a  truthfulness  in 
the  tones  about  them;  and  they  silently  listened,  with 
watchful  eyes,  while  their  grandmother  talked  on  with 
their  visiter. 

When   she,  too,  had   gone,  and   the   gay  laugh,  and 
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"good  morning!"  had  died  in  the  quiet  room,  Louisa 
broke  silence. 

a  Dear  me,  grandmother !  I  feel  as  if  I  were  treading 
on  a  volcano !  I  shan't  dare  to  step  on  the  surface  of 
society  for  fear  of  breaking  in  upon  burning  lava  some- 
where !  I  declare,  this  notion  of  people  having  two  na- 
tures is  very  terrible — it  quite  takes  away  my  composure." 

"  And  yet  you  have  two,  Louisa." 

"  I,  grandmother ! — and  where  is  the  other,  then  ?" 

"Very  soundly  sleeping,  my  love — but  some  arrow, 
whether  of  joy  or  woe,  will  waken  it  to  a  life  of  its  own. 
In  good  time — in  good  time.  Let  it  rest — that  other  self 
of  yours;  'twill  spring  up,  full  grown,  and  panoplied, 
some  day.  But  tell  me,  Alice,  how  have  you  read  Mrs. 
Lewis  ?  I  saw  you  studying  her  face  as  if  you  never  saw 
it  before." 

"I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  little  I  made  out— 
merely  that  she  was  good-natured,  and  happy,  and 
laughing  all  the  day  long." 

"  So  we  live,  my  Alice ;  and  the  life  that  is  deepest 
leaves  no  traces  on  our  faces  or  manners.  Society  is  not 
to  be  bored  with  individual  joys  or  sorrows;  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  has  the  good  sense  and  taste  to  make  lively  visits 
to  her  friends,  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  desire  to 
study  the  undertones  in  her  laugh,  or  to  see  that  tears 
and  smiles  wear  the  same  channels  in  the  face." 

"  But  has  Mrs.  Lewis's  really  been  an  eventful  life  ?" 
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said  Alice.  "  I  have  only  known  her  as  a  woman  who 
has  been  struggling  somewhat  to  maintain  her  position  in 
society,  and  not  so  rich  as  she  would  like,  perhaps ;  but 
she  always  appears  just  the  same,  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
troubled  her  much." 

"  Her  life,"  answered  Madam  Stanwood,  gravely,  "  has 
been  one  of  extraordinary  mental  vicissitude,  though  out- 
wardly it  has  seemed  rather  uneventful.  Take  from  her 
history  the  very  common  one  of  the  loss  of  property,  the 
habitual  cheerfulness  that  has  soothed,  sustained,  and  en- 
couraged her  husband  under  repeated  and  continual  losses. 
At  one  time  he  lost  three  ships  in  the  same  storm ;  he  was 
prostrated,  as  men  so  often  are  under  these  reverses ;  but 
she  constantly  had  her  bright  smile  and  ready  sympathy 
— and  that  was  everything  to  his  sick  heart.  Take  the 
energy  with  which,  in  early  life,  she  struggled  against 
poverty,  and  has  made  herself  almost  by  mere  strength  of 
will,  all  that  she  was  and  is,  and  this,  my  dear  children, 
implies  a  warfare  that  you  cannot  dream  of,  far  less  realize. 
Take  away  these  minor  events  in  her  character,  there  is 
still  something  which  makes  her  yery  interesting  to  me. 
She  is  childless.  The  prattle  of  her  nursery  ceased  long 
ago ;  and  the  chill  of  death  seems  on  the  room  which  is 
now  never  opened.  Her  last  child  lived  to  be  three  or  four 
years  old ;  and  she  told  me,  not  long  since,  that  she  never 
saw  a  door  open,  that  she  did  not  unconsciously  turn  toward 
it  '  to  see  her  little  Edith  come  in ;'  that  she  never,  never 
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was  out  of  her  mind  for  a  moment.  There  is  something 
inexpressibly  sad  to  me  in  her  gay  face,  so  haunted,  like 
the  Egyptian  banquet,  by  the  image  of  the  dead.  It  is 
not  so  with  us  in  general ;  what  we  have  suffered  we  bury 

* 

in  our  memories,  and  we  keep  the  graves  green  sodden 
down  in  our  hearts,  and  even  in  thought  but  strew  flowers 
on  them.  But  this  presence  of  a  grief  perpetually  with 
and  about  her,  I  have  pitied  her  that  she  must  live !  I  am 
certain  I  respect  and  love  her,  that  she  lives  so  disinte- 
restedly as  she  does." 

"  Grandmother,"  said  Louisa,  after  a  hesitating  pause, 
"has  your  life  been  an  eventful  one  at  all?  I  only  know 
of  you  that  you  used  not  to  be  so  cheerful  as  you  are  now ; 
but  since  our  mother's  death — " 

(f  She  has  been  our  mother  ever  since  we  knew  what  it 
could  mean  to  need  one,"  said  Alice,  fondly  kissing  her 
withered  hand ;  "  but,  dearest  grandmother,  your  face  is 
a  sealed  book  to  us,  too;  you  look  very  calm,  you  are 
very  cheerful  always — and  yet  who  knows — " 

Alice  stopped  thoughtfully,  and  then  looking  at  Madam 
Stanwood,  she  saw  that  her  eyes  were  tearful,  and  that 
with  a  strong  effort  she  was  endeavouring  to  preserve  her 
composure.  Placing  her  hand  lightly  on  Alice's  mouth, 
to  prevent  her  speaking,  she  said,  with  a  smile, 

"  The  day  promises  so  fairly,  my  daughters,  if  you  like, 
we  will  drive  to  see  an  old  acquaintance,  and  on  the  way 
I  will  tell  you  some  of  those  passages  in  my  life,  which  I 
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know  you  want  to  hear  of,  but  from  the  relation  of  which 
I  have  always  shrunk.  Time  has  lessened  the  vividness 
of  much  I  have  suffered ;  but  what  we  feel  early  in  life, 
we  feel  late  with  a  clearness  it  is  difficult  to  account  for. 
But  you  ought  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  your 
grandmother,  and  although  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  a 
full  memoir  to-day,  and  perhaps  never,  I  will  talk  with  you 
somewhat  of  old  days  and  feelings.  In  an  hour  we  will  go, 
and  until  then  I  shall  be  engaged  in  my  own  room." 

Alice  and  Louisa  looked  wistfully  at  each  other,  as  their 
aged  relative  withdrew,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  Often 
and  often  they  had  wished,  and  hoped,  and  guessed,  till 
they  were  weary  of  guessing,  what  grandmamma's  life  had 
been — for  they  were  a  little  curious,  though  not  reflective ; 
and  many  a  time  a  chance  word  or  two  had  puzzled  their 
young  heads  not  a  little ;  but  hardly  had  they  dared  to 
hope  that  they  ever  should  know,  at  all  events,  not  before 
they-  were  twenty-five — quite  old  women — anything  about 
it;  and  now  that  they  were  to  know,  really,  it  was  quite 
too  important  a  subject  to  trifle  upon.  So  Louisa,  with 
her  mouth  very  much  drawn  down  at  the  corners,  and  her 
eyebrows  proportionably  arched,  withdrew  to  her  room,  as 
much  like  Madam  Stanwood  as  possible,  while  Alice  re- 
lapsed into  her  grandmother's  easy-chair.  Reflection  in 
an  easy-chair  is  apt  to  glide  into  reverie,  and  thence  the 
transition  to  sleep  is  not  uncommon ;  and  Alice  was  waked 
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out  of  marvellous  dreams,  by  the  announcement  that  the 
carriage  waited  for  her. 

The  day  was  fine  and  clear,  though  a  little  cold,  and  as 
the  carriage-wheels  rolled  almost  noiselessly  over  the 
smooth,  hard  road,  it  seemed  the  very  afternoon  of  all  the 
world  for  story-telling.  Yet  Madam  Stanwood  looked  si- 
lently out  on  the  landscape  before  them,  and  the  young  girls 
did  not  venture  to  speak.  At  last  they  stopped  at  a  house 
where  they  were  a  good  deal  acquainted. 

The  Williamses  were  all  at  home;  and  a  right  gay  set 
of  young  people  they  were :  then  there  were  their  father  and 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Williams' s  brother,  old  Colonel  Morgan, 
who  was  always  ready  for  a  frolic,  and  the  two  Miss 
Dundases,  from  Kichmond.  They  had  a  very  gay  call., 
The  two  Miss  Stanwoods  flirted  desperately  with  the  old 
Colonel,  and  the  two  Miss  Dundases  beat  him  about  the 
room  with  bouquets  of  bright  flowers ;  and  there  was  such 
laughing,  till  the  tears  ran,  with  old  Mr,  Williams,  and 
such  gentle  and  sympathizing  laughter  among  the  old 
ladies,  and  such  heartfelt  fun  among  all,  that  it  was  with 
some  effort  the  Stanwoods  at  last  left  the  resounding  parlour 
for  the  silent  carriage. 

Silent  it  became  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  closed,  and 
the  soft,  crackling  sound  of  the  wheels  brought  the  old 
associations  of  painful  thought  and  anxious  expectation. 

At  last  Madam  Stanwood  spoke;  but  the  words  seemed 
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rather  the  repetition  of  a  record  than  the  expression  of 
thought. 

"  Saturday,  the  20th  of  May,  1780." 

The  girls  listened  eagerly,  but  no  further  sound  escaped 
her.  The  faint  colour  came  and  went  on  her  faded  cheek, 
her  eyes  closed,  and  the  spirit  within  seemed  unable  to 
utter  its  mournful  remembrances. 

<c  I  thought  I  could  tell  you,"  she  said  at  last,  "  but  it 
will  not  come  to  my  tongue ;  and  perhaps  it  is  best  so, — 
for  why  should  your  young  hearts  be  baptized  with  sorrow 
before  their  time  ?  And  besides,  all,  everything  within 
and  without,  is  so  different  now.  I  scarcely  recognise 
myself  as  I  look  back  to  that  day.  The  dark  day.  You 
have  heard  of  it,  and  the  reason  of  it ;  but  in  those  times 
we  were  not  given  to  philosophizing.  Yes,  all  is  so 
changed.  The  skies  I  played  under  are  no  longer  the 
same.  They  bent  over  a  young,  hopeful  heart  then,  so 
blue,  so  clear — now  they  still  bend  over  me,  but  they 
promise  rest  to  the  weary  soul,  and  they  speak  soothingly 
of  a  better  land. 

"  The  brook  behind  my  father's  house,  in  which  my 
bared  feet  daily  waded,  turns  the  wheel  of  a  factory ;  the 
trees  that  shaded  our  log  cabin  are  metamorphosed  into 
three-story  houses ;  the  country  has  turned  into  a  town — 
and  not  more  has  the  form  changed  than  the  spirit.  The 
minds  of  men,  trained  and  inured  to  suffering,  patient, 
sturdy,  vigorous,  watchful, — those  were  men,  indeed  I" 
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Madam  Stan  wood's  face,  usually  so  benignly  thoughtful, 
lighted  up  as  she  spoke,  and  she  looked  at  the  eager  faces 
of  her  granddaughters  with  a  smile.  The  most  painful 
part — the  beginning — had  been  surmounted,  and  she  went 
on,  less,  however,  to  them  than  to  herself. 

"  The  twentieth  of  May !  yes,  on  that  day  I  had 
reached  my  fifteenth  birthday;  on  that  day  I  met  my 
lover  for  the  last  time.  He  had  been  drafted  for  a 
soldier.  Every  heart,  men's,  women's,  and  children's 
too,  beat  but  to  one  tune,  and  that  was  their  country's 
freedom.  We  never  dreamed  then  of  detaining  friend 
husband,  father,  or  lover,  when  that  country  called.  You 
know  the  country  had  been  bleeding  at  every  pore  then 
for  years.  My  father  was  a  stern  old  man,  who  had  been 
in  the  e  old  French  war/  My  mother  had  been  reared  in 
a  fort,  and  had  daily  loaded  and  handed  the  musket  to 
her  husband  as  he  shouldered  his  axe  or  his  scythe  for 
his  daily  labour.  Her  sister  had  been  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Indians,  and  lived  there  among  them  for 
years,  before  she  escaped  to  her  home.  Arms,  fighting, 
wounds,  were  household  words  with  us.  Judge  if  we 
were  likely  to  think  a  moment  of  detaining  Edward, 
though  the  day  was  fixed  for  our  marriage.  We  were  to 
have  been  married  in  June,  and  now  it  was  May. 

"  How  long  it  is  since  that  day  !  how  much  has  come 
and  gone  since  then  !  and  I  live  to  tell  it !  It  was  but  a 
few  years  after  that  the  world  shook  with  the  French 
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Revolution — and  a  few  years  more — that  man  of  a  bloody 
age,  the  expression  of  all  that  is  evil  and  great  in  human 
nature,  rose  and  shocked  his  race,  comet-like,  with  his 
fierce  glare,  and  then  set  for  ever.  Our  own  calm  Wash- 
ington sleeps  in  his  heart-honoured  grave,  and  the  sighs 
of  a  grateful  people  whisper  in  the  cedars  above  it ; — but 
then,  he  was  living,  acting,  and  inspiring  all  about  him 
with  the  indomitable  courage  and  heroic  patience  that 
animated  himself.  The  terrors  and  events  that  stirred 
our  hearts  to  agony  were  nigh  us,  even  at  our  doors ;  and, 
strong  as  we  might  be  in  patriotic  feeling,  almost  every 
family  could  count  its  victims.  I  was  young  in  years, 
but  we  grew  old  early  then,  and  my  mother  had  held  her 
first  child  in  her  arms  at  fifteen  years  old. 

"  It  was  early  in  the  morning — at  early  dawn — when  I 
parted  from  him.  He  held  me  to  his  bosom,  that  was 
covered  with  the  simple  uniform  so  associated  in  my 
mind  with  all  that  was  best  and  noblest  on  earth,  and 
my  bosom  beat  with  pride  as  well  as  grief.  I  also  could 
sacrifice  something  to  my  country. 

"  Well — that  day — it  wore  on  drearily,  so  drearily  as 
you  can  never  know;  and  in  the  afternoon  some  neigh- 
bours came  in  to  talk  of  the  army,  and  the  destination  of 
the  regiment  which  had  just  left  us.  It  was  long  after 
dinner — nearly  two  o'clock.  So  depressed  and  wretched 
did  I  feel,  that  when  I  lifted  niy  head  from  my  arms, 
where  I  was  leaning,  and  gazed  out  on  the  sky,  I  was 
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more  soothed  than  startled  at  its  strange  appearance. 
The  air  seemed  absolutely  heavy  with  a  darkness  that 
came  on  like  an  army.  But  my  thoughts  had  been  of 
darkness  and  blood,  and  a  sadness  I  could  not  shake  off. 
Presently  they  all  saw  and  felt  it  too.  They  sprang  to 
the  door ;  but  it  was  not  a  storm,  it  was  not  cloudy,  but 
just  dark ;  the  cattle  came  lowing  into  the  yard,  the  birds 
flew  to  their  nests,  the  fowls  were  already  on  their  roosts. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  consternation  of  our  house- 
hold. Superstitious  persons  are  not  wanting  in  any  age, 
and  you  may  guess  that  many  read  in  the  supernatural 
gloom  a  foreboding  of  disaster  to  our  arms.  That  the 
day  of  judgment  was  approaching  was  a  more  common 
feeling ;  and  a  good  many  went  to  the  minister's  house  in 
their  terror,  that  they  might  be  listening  to  prayer.  I 
don't  remember  that  I  thought  about  it  much ;  but  it  was 
a  relief  to  see  the  sky  light  up,  as  it  did  after  two  or 
three  hours,  and  see  Nature  going  on  her  accustomed 
routine. 

"  We  had  no  mails  then,  you  know,  my  dears,  and  often 
months  went  on,  and  on,  and  brought  no  tidings  to  us,  but 
what  we  learned  from  general  rumour,  or  some  chance 
straggler  from  the  army.  Then  would  come  a  letter  from 
Edward,  filled  with  all  his  former  love,  but  giving  no  hope 
of  his  immediate  return  to  us.  Then  came  the  project  of 
besieging  New  York,  and  then  volunteers  would  not  do, 
nor  new  soldiers.  The  country  demanded  men  who  knew 
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and  could  bear  the  fatigues  of  war.  Oh !  my  children ! 
you  read  and  hear  of  the  glory  of  war,  and  of  the  soldier 
who  sweetly  breathes  his  last  for  his  country ;  true,  the 
battle-field  is  terrible  to  think  of,  but  there  the  groans 
are  those  of  the  dying,  and  humanity,  shocked  at  her  own 
barbarity,  staunches  the  wounds,  and  tearfully  holds  the 
head  that  a  few  hours  before  she  was  frantic  to  lay  in  a 
bloody  grave.  But  for  the  living  death  that  many  of  our 
soldiers  suffered  before  the  war  was  over,  there  has  been 
no  such  sympathy.  The  privation  of  clothing,  of  the 
commonest  sort, — the  unshod  feet,  wearily  and  bleedingly 
marching  over  the  snow, — the  shivering  form,  half  covered 
by  the  tattered  uniform,  crouching  over  the  fire  in  the 
wretched  huts  of  the  North, — were  scarcely  less  destruc- 
tive than  the  withering  heat  and  wasting  famine  of  the 
Southern  troops.  Fortunately  Edward  did  not  go  south 
until  the  winter,  so  that,  though  he  wrote  of  battle,  he 
did  not  of  sickness,  and  I  hoped  still. 

"When  I  next  heard  from  him  he  was  stationed  at  New 
London.  You  know  that  terrible  story,  my  daughters. 
You  know  that  Arnold,  the  wretch,  whom  to  name  is 
to  execrate  for  ever  in  American  bosoms,  'Arnold,  the 
traitor/  was  sent  to  besiege  it.  He  had  four  times  the 
number  of  men  that  were  in  the  fort.  He  attacked  it 
on  three  sides  at  once,  and  though  our  men  fought  like 
lions,  it  must  have  been  in  vain.  They  fought  in  full 
view  of  their  homes,  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in 
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the  world.  Judge  if  they  did  not  fight.  Judge  if  they 
did  not  pour  out  their  blood  like  water,  while  there  was 
any  hope.  But  at  last  they  gave  way — they  laid  down 
their  arms.  And  then — they  were  "basely  murdered  as 
they  stood  !  Such  a  massacre  was  not  known  elsewhere, 
thank  Heaven  !  during  our  whole  struggle.  It  is  enough 
to  make  one  shrink  from  all  that  bears  the  name  of 


man/ 


Here  Madam  Stanwood  paused.  She  had  sketched 
rather  than  related  so  far,  and  the  fair  girls  listened 
with  a  pained  and  eager  interest.  Most  of  what  she 
had  alluded  to  was  new  to  them,  and  as  they  looked  on 
one  who  had  personally  known  and  suifered  in  what  had 
to  them  been  only  a  dry  "  history,"  she  seemed  trans- 
formed in  their  eyes.  Oh !  the  "  unwritten  history"  of 
that  placid  face  !  the  written  one  of  that  heart,  whose 
every  fibre  had  been  woven  in  one  long  web  of  anxiety 
and  sorrow,  and  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  loved  and  lost 
one !  For  now  they  saw  that  Edward  must  have  been 
one  of  those  who  fell  in  that  massacre.  Their  eager  and 
tearful  faces  expressed  the  sympathy  they  did  not  else 
utter,  and  their  aged  relative  understood  it.  She  went 
on  quietly. 

"  All  is  not  yet  told,  my  daughters.  I  heard  that 
Edward  had  fallen,  and  years  passed  away,  and  still  I 
heard  nothing  from  him  more.  Then  I  married  Mr. 
Stanwood — and  then — and  then  Edward  returned." 
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"  Returned  I"  exclaimed  both  the  girls  in  a  breath. 

"Yes,  he  returned.  The  massacre  was  not  complete. 
Somebody  became  satisfied  with  blood,  and  proposed  a 
respite,  and  about  forty  were  left  living,  and  taken 
prisoners  to  New  York.  Edward  lived  through  a  long, 
dreadful  fever,  alone,  without  aid  or  attendance  of  any 
sort.  Then  he  was  sent  with  a  hundred  others  to  a 
prison-ship.  God  forbid  your  dear  hearts  should  be  sad- 
dened with  all  he  underwent  there.  AVe  heard  it  all. 
He  returned  to  his  family  at  last,  with  broken  health, 
broken  fortune " 

"  And  a  broken  heart !  ah,  grandmother  !" 

"  ]N"o,  his  heart  was  not  broken.  What  he  felt  I  never 
knew,  for  he  learned  my  marriage  before  he  came  back, 
and  we  never  met  for  years.  My  children,  my  story  will 
have  been  told  you  quite  in  vain,  if  it  does  not  show 
you  that  hearts  must  live,  and  act,  and  fulfil  present 
duties,  with  what  fortitude  they  may,  and  not  break — 
nor  (  brokenly  live  on/  God  gave  me  the  strength  for 
which  I  prayed,  to  perform  my  duty  to  my  husband  and 
children,  and  to  set  aside  from  my  heart  an  image  which 
no  longer  fitted  such  a  temple.  I  have  long  ago  ceased 
to  look  at  him  with  any  eyes  but  those  of  friendly  inte- 
rest, though  the  recall  of  so  much  that  is  connected  with 
grief  is  of  course  painful,  and  you  see  yourselves  that 
he  is  both  gay  and  social,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to 
play  the  despairing  lover." 
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"  We  see  !"  they  again  spoke  in  a  breath. 

"Yes,  you  have  seen  him  this  afternoon.  Edward — 
Colonel  Edward  Morgan.  And  here  we  are  at  home, 
my  loves,  an  hour  past  dinner-time." 


SAND  OF  THE  DESERT  IN  AN  HOUR-GLASS 


BY  HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


A  HANDFUL  of  red  sand,  from  the  hot  clime 

Of  Arab  deserts  brought, 
Within  this  glass  becomes  the  spy  of  Time, 

The  minister  of  Thought. 

How  many  weary  centuries  has  it  been 

About  those  deserts  blown  ! 
How  many  strange  vicissitudes  has  seen, 

How  many  histories  known  ! 

Perhaps  the  camels  of  the  Ishmaelite 

Trampled  and  passed  it  o'er, 
When  into  Egypt,  from  the  patriarch's  sight, 

His  favourite  son  they  bore. 

Perhaps  the  feet  of  Moses,  burnt  and  bare, 

Crushed  it  beneath  their  tread ; 
Or  Pharaoh's  flashing  wheels  into  the  air 

Scattered  it  as  they  sped; 
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Or  Mary,  with  the  Christ  of  Nazareth 

Held  close  in  her  caress, 
Whose  pilgrimage  of  hope,  and  love,  and  faith; 

Illumed  the  wilderness ; 

Or  anchorites  beneath  Engaddi's  palms 

Pacing  the  Red  Sea  beach, 
And  singing  slow  their  old  Armenian  psalms 

In  half-articulate  speech ; 

Or  caravans,  that  from  Bassora's  gate 

With  westward  steps  depart; 
Or  Mecca's  pilgrims,  confident  of  Fate, 

And  resolute  in  heart ! 

These  have  passed  over  it,  or  may  have  passed ! 

Now,  in  this  crystal  tower 
Imprisoned  by  some  curious  hand  at  last, 

It  counts  the  passing  hour. 

And  as  I  gaze,  these  narrow  walls  expand ; 

Before  my  dreamy  eye 
Stretches  the  desert,  with  its  shifting  sand, 

Its  unimpeded  sky. 

And  borne  aloft  by  the  sustaining  blast, 
This  little  golden  thread 
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Dilates  into  a  column  high  and  vast, 
A  form  of  fear  and  dread. 

And  onward,  and  across  the  setting  sun, 
Across  the  boundless  plain, 

The  column  and  its  broader  shadow  run, 
Till  thought  pursues  in  vain. 

The  vision  vanishes  !     These  walls  again 

Shut  out  the  lurid  sun, 
Shut  out  the  hot,  immeasurable  plain ; 

The  half-hour's  sand  is  run  ! 


MY   HOME. 

BY  CAROLINE  MAY. 

MY  pleasant  home  !  my  pleasant  home  ! 

How  dear  thou  art  to  me ; 
In  joy  or  sorrow,  health  or  pain, 

I  bless  my  God  for  thee, 
And  often  think  with  grateful  tear, — 
What  other  home  could  be  so  dear  ? 

How  precious  are  the  inmates  all ! 

Mother,  and  father  wise, 
Who  guard  and  guide  with  anxious  care, 

And  look  with  tender  eyes 
On  those  to  whom  life  yet  is  new ; — 
What  other  friends  are  half  so  true  ? 

And  sisters,  whose  sweet  sympathy, 
So  kind,  and  warm,  and  quick, 

Half  makes  it  happy  to  be  sad, 
Half  pleasant  to  be  sick ; 
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Long  may  their  love  and  trust  endure, — 
What  other  love  can  be  so  pure  ? 

And  our  dear  brothers  (distant  one 

Alas  !  the  wild  yet  brave, 
Oh  !  may  no  battle-field  for  him 
Open  an  unwept  grave) ; 
With  all  their  wit  and  winning  powers, — 
What  brothers  are  so  loved  as  ours  ? 

The  one  with  talents  rich  and  rare, 
And  eyes  so  mild  yet  keen ; 

The  other  with  a  fair,  frank  brow, 
Where  love  and  truth  are  seen ; 

Proud  am  I  of  each  different  charm, — 

What  other  pride  so  free  from  harm  ? 

The  music  of  my  pleasant  home, 

Heard  ever  at  one's  will, 
From  voices  full  of  harmony 

And  fingers  full  of  skill, 
How  soothingly  it  greets  my  ear, — 
What  other  music  is  so  dear  ? 

How  sweet  the  flowers  among  the  books, 
Of  various  breath  and  hue ; 

How  like  old  friends  the  old  books  seem, 
So  changeless  and  so  true, 
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So  ready  to  instruct  and  please ; — 
What  pleasures  are  so  pure  as  these  ? 

Oh  G-od,  how  great  thy  goodness  is  ! 

Let  it  not  fail  to  touch 
My  heart  with  humble  gratitude, 

For  giving  me  so  much ; 
And  let  me  feel  where'er  I  roam; — 
What  other  place  is  there  like  home  ? 


THE   GRAVE. 


A  SONNET. 


BY  GEORGE  H.  BOKER. 


THOU  small  square  portal  of  eternity, 

Why  on  thy  threshold  will  niy  spirit  start  ? 
Why  to  the  inner  temple  of  my  heart 

Rushes  the  frightened  blood  tumultuously  ? 

No  horrors  in  thy  tranquil  depths  I  see ; 
Myriads  in  gloomy  state  this  way  depart. 

Till  Time  looks  wearied  on  Death's  pageantry; 

Yet,  mystic  Grave,  use  takes  no  awe  from  thee. 
Why  should  it  be,  that  man  his  galling  cares 

Beside  thy  lintel  so  reluctant  throws  ? — 

Why  for  his  fetters  grieves,  why  hugs  his  woes, 
When  thoughtful  Faith  within  that  portal  bears 
A  torch  which,  flashing  through  the  murky  airs, 

On  beckoning  Hope  a  steady  radiance  throws  ? 


T  [K!  / 


THE   COUNTESS. 


A  ROMANCE. 


BT    ME 8.    C.    H.    BUTLER. 


"On,  the  saints,  what  will  become  of  us,  my  lady  !  All 
alone  in  this  dismal  old  chateau,  and  two  gay  young  offi- 
cers billeted  upon  us, —  0  del,  what  shall  we  do  V  And 
it  was  piteous  to  see  the  distress  with  which  poor  Lisette 
wrung  her  hands  and  rolled  up  a  pair  of  sparkling  black 
eyes. 

With  a  look  of  surprise,  the  Countess  raised  hers  from 
the  embroidery  on  which  they  were  bent,  and  demanded : 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Lisette  ?  Officers  bil- 
leted upon  us — what  mean  you  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  you  heard  the  drums  this  morning  ? 
— mon  DieUj  a  whole  regiment  has  marched  into  the  vil- 
lage, and  every  house,  even  the  good  cure's  is  filled  with 
these  terrible  soldiers;  and  then  they  cannot  all  find 
lodgings,  and  so  the  cure  has  sent  them  to  the  chateau — 
and  oh,  my  lady !  you  will  be  frightened  to  death,  I  know 
you  will,  for  there  they  are  already  below  in  the  court, 
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with  their  swords,  and  pistols,  and  horrible  mustaches, 
as  if  for  all  the  world  they  had  coine  here  to  devour  us !" 

"  This  is,  indeed,  embarrassing,  my  good  girl.  Send 
Jacques  hither  at  once."  And  rising  from  her  embroidery- 
frame,  the  Countess  walked  to  the  window  which,  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  courtyard. 

Ah,  no  wonder  the  pretty  young  Countess  blushed 
like  a  damask  rose,  as  she  looked  down  upon  the  two 
gay  cavaliers  thus  forced  upon  her  hospitality  ! — bold, 
dashing  soldiers — their  splendid  uniforms  glittering  with 
gold,  and  their  long  white  plumes  floating  on  the  breeze, 
as  they  paced  to  and  fro  the  broad  limits  of  the  court ! 
It  was,  indeed,  as  she  had  averred,  very  embarrassing  ! 
For,  ever  since  the  death  of  the  old  Count,  her  husband, 
she  had  remained,  like  the  beautiful  princess  in  the  fairy 
tale,  shut  up  in  the  chateau,  seeing  no  one,  save  Father 
Ambrose,  the  cure,  and  the  faithful  domestics  who  shared 
her  solitude. 

"  How  is  this,  Jacques  I"  she  cried,  as  the  old  man 
tottered  in;  "what  is  it  Lisette  tells  me — is  our  cha- 
teau, indeed,  turned  into  a  garrison  ?  Methinks  our  good 
Father  Ambrose  has  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  forbear- 
ance, in  sending  hither  such  guests  !" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  mistress,  pardon  the  good  father !"  an- 
swered Jacques,  "he  is  half  bewildered — and,  indeed,  the 
whole  village  is  turned  topsy-turvy,  by  the  marching  in  of 
this  regiment.  Every  house  is  filled,  and  some  of  the  men, 
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I  am  told,  have  even  to  quarter  in  barns — les  pauvres  ! — 
boys  are  shouting,  women  and  children  screaming,  and 
then  such  a  hubbub  in  the  poultry-yards.  Ah,  my  lady, 
no  wonder  the  cure  is  beside  himself !" 

" Jacques,"  said  the  Countess,  "you  must  transfer 
these  cavaliers  elsewhere — alone,  as  I  am,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  receive  guests  of  such  a  character  under 
my  roof.  Go,  and  look  to  it  at  once,  my  good  Jacques." 

"  But,  alas,  Madame,  they  already  refuse  to  go !  I 
begged  of  them  to  retire  from  the  chateau — I  told  them 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  that  my  lady,  the  Countess,  was 
young  and  beautiful,  and  had  not  seen  a  soul  since  the 
old  Count's  death,  now  a  twelvemonth,  and — " 

"  Jacques,  Jacques,"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  impa- 
tiently, "you  surely  were  not  so  absurd  as  to  say  this  I" 

"Indeed,  my  lady,  I  did,  for  it  is  the  truth;  and  I 
cautioned  them  to  reflect  how  very  disagreeable  their 
presence  would  be  to  you ;  and  that,  as  you  were  a  young 
and  charming  widow,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  them 
thus  to  intrude  upon  your  ladyship  !" 

"  Mon  Dieuy  Jacques,  how  could  you  be  so  imprudent !" 
exclaimed  the  Countess,  starting  up,  and  pacing  the  room 
hurriedly.  Then,  with  something  of  a  smile,  already 
chasing  away  the  frown,  she  added,  "Well,  mon  ami,  and 
what  said  they  to  such  forcible  arguments  ?" 

" En  verite,  my  lady;  one  would  have  thought  I  had 
related  some  excellent  jest,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
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laughed;  thanking  me  for  the  agreeable  information  I 
had  given  them,  adding,  that  they  certainly  could  not 
think  of  tearing  themselves  away  from  the  chateau,  after 
the  many  inducements  I  had  given  them  to  stay.  Then 
they  handed  me  their  cards,  bidding  me  present  them  to 
your  ladyship,  who,  they  doubted  not,  was  as  beautiful 
as  an  angel — " 

"  Coxcombs  I" 

"  And  with  their  most  profound  respects,  to  say,  that, 
however  they  might  regret  being  thus  forced  to  intrude 
themselves,  their  necessities  must  compel  them  to  demand 
the  hospitality  of  the  chateau." 

"  Cool,  at  any  rate !"  remarked  the  Countess,  with  a 
toss  of  her  pretty  head.  "  These  cards, — let  us  see  who 
it  is  thus  honours  us.  '  Louis  Auguste  Frangois  Belle- 
garde,  Colonel,  &c.,  &c.'  '  Eugene  Montespan,  Lieute- 
nant, &c.,  &c/  Tres  bien,  Jacques,  we  must  see  to  the 
entertainment  of  these  guests." 

The  Countess  mused  for  a  moment ;  then  a  saucy  smile 
dimpled  her  rosy  little  mouth,  and  mischief  sat  in  her 
large  blue  eye.  "  Jacques,"  she  cried,  turning  suddenly 
to  her  old  servant,  "  Jacques,  it  would  not  become  us  to 
be  inhospitable  to  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Emperor." 

t(  Ah,  vous  avez  raison, —  Vive  I' Empereur  !n  ex- 
claimed Jacques.  "  Ah,  I  was  once  a  soldier  myself, — 
yes,  under  the  banner  of — " 

"  Never  mind  now,  Jacques,"  interrupted  the  Countess. 
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"  Conduct  these  gallant  officers  then  to  the  east  wing  of 
the  chateau ;  be  attentive  to  all  their  wants,  let  Adolphe 
wait  upon  them,  and  bid  him  not  fail  in  any  mark  of 
respect  due  such  distinguished  guests.  Let  dinner  be 
served  in  the  great  banqueting  hall;  there — go,— and 
send  Lisette  to  me." 

The  old  man  hesitated,  took  a  step  toward  the  door, 
then  returned,  played  with  his  fingers,  rubbed  his  eye- 
brows : 

"My  honoured  lady — ahem — pardon  an  old  man,  but 
these  are  no  doubt,  wild  young  scamps, — I — my  lady — I 
was  going  to  say,  grace  a  Dieu — I  think  I  know  how  to 
wait  upon  these  gallants,  and  so  if  you  please,  I  will 
serve  dinner  for  my  lady,  the  Countess,  in  her  private 
apartment." 

"  Ah,  my  good  Jacques,"  said  the  Countess,  smiling, 
"  then  you  think  I  had  better  not  appear  before  these  gay 
gallants  ?" 

"Pardon,  my  dear  mistress,  you  are  so  young  and 
charming." 

"Never  fear,  mon  ami,  only  do  as  I  bid  you;  and  listen, 
Jacques :  whatever  I  may  say,  or  whatever  you  may  see 
me  do,  show  no  surprise.  In  an  hour  I  will,  in  person, 
receive  our  guests." 

"  But,  my  lady—" 

"  Well,  Jacques !" 

"  My  dear  young  mistress,  let  me  entreat,  you  will  not." 

8* 
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"  Ah,  my  good  Jacques/'  cried  the  Countess,  laughing, 
and  playfully  patting  the  old  man's  cheek,  "be  easy;  you 
shall  see  how  soon  these  dashing  cavaliers  will  fall  in 
love  with  your  mistress !  Now  go,  and  send  Lisette 
speedily." 

"  Come  here,  Lisette, — now  can  you  be  secret  ?" 

Lisette  bit  her  lips  as  if  to  caution  them  of  what  they 
might  expect,  should  they  be  tempted  to  blab,  and  folding 
her  arms  tightly  over  her  neat  little  bodice,  protested, 
and  vowed,  she  would  be  as  secret  as — as — 

"  As  most  women,  doubtless/'  answered  her  mistress. 

"  But  you  must  promise  me,  that  no  consideration  shall 
induce  you  to  divulge  the  secret  with  which  I  am  about 
to  entrust  you." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  you  may  safely  confide  in  me ;  I 
betray  my  dear  mistress  !  I  prove  unfaithful  to  your  com- 
mands !  The  saints  forbid  !  I  will  not  tell  even  Adolphe, 
no,  not  even  if  he  should  give  me  those  red  ribbons  he 
promised  to  bring  me  from  the  fair !" 

"Very  well,  Lisette,  I  think  I  may  trust  you,  even 
against  so  tempting  a  bribe,  as  a  new  topknot/'  answered 
the  Countess.  "  As  for  Adolphe,  let  me  see ;  yes,  Lisette, 
I  think  we  must  positively  let  him  into  our  secret.  And 
now  tell  me,  Lisette,  have  you  seen  these  officers  ?" 

Quite  in  a  passion,  apparently,  did  this  question  throw 
the  little  femme  de  chambre;  her  eyes  grew  rounder,  and 
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brighter,  and  her  cheeks  redder,  and  redder,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  how  she  had  just  met  them  in  the  gal- 
lery, as  she  was  walking  along,  and  singing  to  herself,  and 
not  thinking  or  caring,  she  was  sure,  about  them ;  for  if 
they  did  wear  epaulettes  on  their  shoulders,  and  feathers 
in  their  caps,  they  were  not  half  so  handsome  as  Adolphe, 
she  could  tell  them.  "  And  then,  one  of  them,  my  lady, 

swore  I  had  d sh  fine  eyes,  yes  indeed  he  did,  my  lady, 

and  then  squeezed  my  hand,  in  such  a  fashion,  that — ha! 
ha!  ha!  I  warrant  his  cheeks  tingle  yet,  with  the  blow 
he  got  from  it !  And  then  the  other  came  up  with  a 
mighty  sweet  smile,  and  asked  me,  if  my  lady,  the  Coun- 
tess, was  not  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the  whole 
world, — and  may  the  saints  in  glory  forgive  me,  my  lady, 
I  told  him  No, — that  you  were  old,  and  ugly,  and — " 
"  Bravo,  Lisette  !  Well,  and  what  said  he  ?" 
"  He  only  laughed,  and  chucking  me  under  the  chin, 
vowed  I  had  spoken  falsely,  for  that  if  my  mistress  was 
old  and  ugly,  he  knew  very  well  she  would  never  employ 
so  pretty  a  maid  !  Ah  !  I  wish  the  chateau  was  well  rid 
of  them ;  for,  would  you  believe  it  ?  this  bold  fellow  then 
said/' — here  Lisette  came  close  to  her  young  mistress,  and 
whispered, — "  yes,  said  he  would  run  away  with  you ! 
Mon  Dieu  !  run  away  with  my  charming  mistress !" 

Was  her  young  lady  bewitched,  or  why  that  merry  peal 
of  laughter !  Instead  of  the  overwhelming  indignation 
Lisette  expected  to  witness,  the  Countess  appeared  to 
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think  the  idea  of  being  run  away  with,  a  capital  joke ; 
clapping  her  little  hands,  and  even  embracing  the  be- 
wildered femme  de  chambre  in  her  glee. 

"Eh  bien!  Lisette,"  said  the  Countess,  at  length 
abating  her  mirth,  "we  must  punish  these  gay  gallants 
for  their  assurance.  You  have  unconsciously  assisted  my 
project.  Now  remember,  you  are  to  be  very  secret;  you 
are  to  do  just  as  I  tell  you,  and  under  all  circumstances 
to  appear  perfectly  unconscious  that  anything  unusual  is 
going  on.  Take  courage,  my  poor  Lisette;  I  warrant 
these  gay  fellows  will  soon  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
chateau.  Now  come  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  we  will 
prepare  to  receive  these  cavaliers  as  they  deserve.  Allans!" 

In  another  wing  of  the  old  chateau  were  our  two  officers, 
whose  unlucky  advent  had  caused  so  much  confusion. 
Hungry  as  wolves,  for  they  had  tasted  nothing  since  day- 
break, they  were  impatiently  awaiting  a  summons  to  the 
salle-a-manger. 

Silly  little  Lisette  had  no  need  to  trouble  her  head 
about  them  !  What  if  the  gallant  Colonel  did  press  her 
little  brown  hand,  as  plump  as  a  young  pigeon,  or  chuck 
her  dimpled  chin, — more  did  he  care  for  the  smack  of  a 
fine  fat  capon,  than  for  the  rosiest  lips  in  all  France ;  and 
I'll  warrant  that  the  sight  of  a  sparkling  wine-cup  would, 
at  that  moment,  have  filled  him  with  more  pleasure  than 
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a  glance  from  the  brightest   eyes  he  had  ever  pledged 
therein ! 

"Will  that  infernal  dinner-bell  never  sound  I"  exclaimed 
Bellegarde,  the  gallant  Colonel,  impatiently. 

You  see,  dear  reader,  the  truth  of  my  assertions. 

<(  Patience,  patience,  tnon  ami,"  interposed  his  compa- 
nion, who,  it  is  but  justice  to  affirm,  was  gazing  with  evi- 
dent pleasure  upon  the  enchanting  landscape  spread  out 
before  him — not  even  the  keen  cravings  of  appetite  could 
blunt  his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 

"Ma  foil  you  may  well  preach  of  patience  to  a  man 
who  has  fed  only  upon  sour  bread  and  garlic  for  a  month ! 
Diable,  Eugene,  what  has  come  over  you  ?  An  hour 
since,  and  you  were  as  famished  as  myself,  and  now,  with 
the  air  of  a  well-fed  berger,  you  cry  '  Patience  !  patience  !' 
Methinks  you  must  find  the  air  of  this  crumbling  old  pile 
vastly  invigorating !" 

Thus  grumbled  the  Colonel — but  the  more  he  grumbled, 
the  more  cheerful  became  his  companion;  it  was  thunder 
and  sunshine  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Come,  come,  Bellegarde  I"  exclaimed  Montespan, 
"cease  this  railing,  and  tell  me,  what  think  you  of  the 
very  opposite  portraits  drawn  of  the  mistress  of  these  fair 
domains  which  we  have  received  from  the  lips  of  her 
attendants?  Quoth  the  old  steward — 'My  lady  is  a 
charming  young  widow,  and  beautiful  as  an  angel;  begone, 
therefore — you  cannot  enter  here;'  while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  that  little  vixen  of  a  fille  de  cliambre  would  make 
one  believe  her  mistress  as  old  as  my  grandmother  !  What 
say  you.  Colonel  ?" 

"  That  I  care  not  whether  she  be  fair  as  Venus,  or  ugly 
as  Hecate,  so  that  her  viands  be  but  tender,  and  her  wine 
old,"  replied  Bellegarde,  drawing  forth  his  watch. 

"  Incorrigible  gourmand !"  cried  his  friend,  u  have 
you  then  no  curiosity  to  solve  this  enigma — no  desire  to 
behold  this  wonderful  woman,  in  whose  person  youth  and 
beauty,  old  age  and  ugliness  are  synonymous !  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  ma  foil  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  perplexed  and 
anxious  look  with  which  that  old  fellow,  the  steward,  I 
suppose,  entreated  us  to  continue  our  march;  the  very 
arguments  he  enforced  defeating  his  own  object :  like  a 
man  in  haste  to  arrive  at  his  journey's  end,  first  laming 
the  steed  that  is  to  bear  him." 

"And  I  will  lay  you  a  wager,"  interrupted  the  other, 
his  thoughts  for  a  moment  soaring  higher  than  his  stomach, 
"  that,  after  all,  his  picture  is  the  right  one.  Yes,  yes, 
mon  ami,  we  shall  find  our  Countess  beautiful  as  an  angel. 
Ma  foil  well  thought  of — eh,  Eugene,  am  I  presentable? 
The  toilet  of  a  soldier  on  march  is  but  a  rough  one  for  a 
lady's  boudoir;  tell  me,  shall  I  not  shock  the  fair  one  by 
my  bearish  appearance  ?" 

"JSTimporte"  replied  Montespan,  laughing,  "  attend  to 
her  ladyship's  mutton,  if  you  please,  and — " 

"Leave  the  lamb  to  you,  you  would  say;  trks  bien! 
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agreed ;  now,  hark  !  grace  d  Dieu  !  there  sounds  the  dinner- 
bell — allons!  and  here  conies  our  crusty  old  friend  to 
marshal  us,  I  suppose." 

Yes,  it  was  Jacques  at  last,  who  bowing,  conducted  our 
two  friends  to  the  satte-d-manger. 

JyC  5^C  5jt  5}C  ^fZ  5JC  5j£ 

Jacques  threw  open  the  large  folding  doors  leading  from 
the  lofty  corridor  into  the  dining-room.  At  the  same 
moment,  as  if  governed  by  the  same  impulse,  two  other 
doors,  directly  opposite,  silently  flew  back,  and  at  the  in- 
stant when  the  Colonel  and  his  friend  stepped  over  the 
marble  sill  on  one  side,  Lisette,  assisted  by  her  lover, 
Adolphe,  appeared  upon  the  other,  wheeling  in  a  small 
couch,  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  over  which  was  sus- 
pended a  canopy  of  black  lace,  fringed  with  gold. 

Beneath  this  canopy  reclined  an  elderly  lady,  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning  weeds.  As  her  attendants  wheeled 
the  couch  nearer  the  table,  she  bowed  coldly  to  her  stranger 
guests  and  motioned  them  to  be  seated,  the  one  upon  her 
right  hand,  the  other  upon  her  left.  Her  hair,  already 
silvery  white,  was  parted  smoothly  on  her  brow,  brought 
far  down  over  her  temples,  and  confined  by  a  close  widow's 
cap  of  plain  white  leno.  Yet  what  added  greatly  to  the 
singularity  of  her  appearance  was  an  immense  pair  of  green 
goggles — so  huge,  in  fact  that,  they  almost  obscured  even 
her  nose ! 

"The  little  shrew  was  right;  confound  her  black  eyes, 
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how  they  twinkle  I"  thought  Bellegarde.  "  Ugly  !  she  is  a 
perfect  ogress." 

"  Peste  !  what  stuff  was  the  old  man  prating,  about  his 
beautiful  young  mistress,  the  charming  widow  !  Widow  ! 
ma  foi !  Yes,  and  likely  to  remain  so ;  heavens,  what  a 
fright !"  soliloquized  the  Lieutenant  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  unconscious  object  of  such  slan- 
derous thoughts,  "  although  we  have  for  many  months 
eschewed  all  society,  nor  since  the  death  of  the  master  of 
these  domains  have  admitted  other  to  our  presence  than 
the  few  faithful  attendants  you  see  around  you,  we, 
nevertheless,  bid  you  welcome  to  our  chateau,  and  to  such 
poor  fare  as  is  in  our  power  to  place  before  you." 

Saying  this  with  the  most  stately  air,  she  motioned 
Jacques  to  fill  the  glasses  of  her  guests,  and  merely  touch- 
ing her  lips  to  her  own,  gracefully  bent  her  head  in  token 
of  the  sincerity  of  her  words. 

"  Have  we,  then,  the  honour  of  addressing  the  Countess 
d' Argentine?"  said  the  gallant  Colonel. 

The  Countess  bowed,  but  in  so  stately  a  manner  as  to 
check  all  further  attempts  at  conversation. 

Bellegarde,  however,  soon  buried  his  chagrin  in  a  fine 
venison  pasty,  and  with  copious  libations  of  her  ladyship's 
excellent  Bordeaux  washed  down  his  disappointment. 

Not  so  Montespan.  All  the  delicacies  in  the  world 
would  now  have  failed  to  tempt  his  appetite.  Besides, 
he  felt  embarrassed — ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  this 
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singular  Countess,  who  caused  herself  to  be  thus  borne, 
like  some  effigy  of  sorrow,  hither  and  thither  upon  a  funeral 
car.  For  as  such  seemed  to  him  the  sombre  equipage  on 
which  she  reclined.  How  many  thoughts  flitted  through 
his  brain ! 

She  was  lame  then — perhaps  paralytic  !  And  then  those 
goggles — heavens  !  was  she  nearly  blind,  too  ?  Perhaps 
she  had  but  one  eye  !  perhaps  she  squinted  !  And  drawing 
a  long  breath,  the  poor  Lieutenant  looked  another  way. 
But,  as  if  by  some  magical  influence,  his  eyes  again  rested 
upon  the  Countess. 

Her  complexion,  what  little  her  hair,  and  those  horrible 
goggles  left  exposed,  he  discovered  must  have  been  fine 
in  youth,  for  it  was  still  quite  fair  and  smooth ;  while  her 
chin  might  serve  for  the  model  of  all  chins — it  was  really 
a  love  of  a  chin,  and  either  her  teeth  were  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, or  the  dentist  had  accomplished  a  chef-d'oeuvre, 
when  he  supplied  her  ladyship's  gums. 

He  felt  tempted  to  knock  down  old  Jacques.  Just  as 
if  it  was  his  fault  that  his  mistress  was  so  old  and  ugly; 
and  as  for  Lisette,  how  he  did  long  to  shake  her,  looking 
at  him  as  she  did  with  such  saucy,  knowing  eyes.  In  fact, 
he  was  getting  quite  savage,  when  suddenly  the  Countess, 
with  another  bend  of  her  aristocratic  head,  was  borne  from 
the  presence  of  her  guests. 

The  heavy  folding  doors  silently  swung  together,  and 

they  were  left  to  their  wine — alone,  save  Jacques. 

9 
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"Pardieu!"  cried  the  Colonel,  seizing  the  old  man  by 
the  arm,  "  did  you  not  tell  me  your  mistress  was  young  ?" 

"  Ouij  Monsieur." 

"  And  very  beautiful/'  quoth  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Ouij  Monsiew — my  lady  is  young  and  beautiful ;  for 
goodness  like  hers  never  grows  old  or  decays." 

"  Bravo !  a  sentence  worthy  of  Fenelon ;  your  health, 
old  gargon." 

At  this  moment  Adolphe  entered  with  the  compliments 
of  the  Countess  d' Argentine,  and  would  be  happy  to  see 
the  gentlemen  in  the  drawing-room. 

" Peste!"  whispered  the  Colonel,  "I'd  much  prefer  the 
bottle;  an  agreeable  time  we  shall  have,  mafoi,  with  the 
old  lady.  I  leave  her  to  you,  Eugene,  and  will  make  love 
to  that  arch  little  coquette,  the  maid." 

******* 

The  immense  drawing-room  was  blazing  with  light. 
There  was,  in  fact,  but  one  dark  spot — it  was  the  little  old 
Countess,  still  reclining  upon  that  hearse-like  appendage, 
and  half  buried  within  the  black  velvet  cushions.  At  her 
feet  knelt  Lisette,  with  an  enormous  fan  of  peacock  fea- 
thers, which  she  waved  incessantly,  as  though  her  mistress 
suffered  from  faintness.  Nothing  could  be  more  recherche 
than  the  taste  which  marked  the  adornments  of  this  splen- 
did apartment ;  no  particular  style,  no  particular  date  had 
here  its  portraiture,  but  there  was  a  grouping  together  of 
the  rare  and  beautiful,  most  charming  to  the  eye.  Here 
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was  music,  too ;  a  beautiful  harp  rested  its  golden  frame 
against  cushions  of  azure  velvet — a  piano,  its  keys  glitter- 
ing in  the  mellow  light  of  waxen  tapers ;  and,  as  if  care- 
lessly thrown  by  the  same  fairy  hand  that  had  swept  its 
strings,  a  guitar  lay  upon  a  small  table  within  a  little 
recess,  over  which  curtains  of  crimson  velvet  swept  to  the 
floor. 

"  Ma  foil"  whispered  the  Colonel,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  as  his  eye  took  in  this  brilliant  scene,  and  then 
glanced  towards  the  black  mass  in  its  centre,  the  spot 
upon  the  sun,  "  Mafoi,  our  hostess  well  befits  this  temple 
of  beauty  !  But  allo?is}  let  us  lay  our  laurels  at  her  shrine." 
Then  with  something  of  a  swaggering  air,  approaching  the 
Countess,  he  attempted  to  pass  off  a  few  witty  compliments. 
Abashed  and  crestfallen,  he  soon  fell  back,  for  an  empress 
could  not  have  assumed  more  haughtiness  than  did  that 
same  old  Countess  behind  her  horrible  goggles ! 

Montespan  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  advances,  and 
turning  away,  sought  for  amusement  among  the  numerous 
gems  of  art  which  adorned  the  walls.  Leaving  all  others, 
his  eye  rested  upon  one  picture  alone. 

It  was  a  portrait — the  portrait  of  a  charming  young  girl, 
but  so  life-like,  so  fresh,  so  beaming  with  gladness,  as  she 
stood  there,  the  very  personation  of  a  heaven-ycleped 
Euphrosyne,"  that  our  cavalier  involuntarily  opened  his 
arms,  as  if  to  catch  the  nymph  in  the  airy  descent  she 
was  about  to  risk.  This  charming  portrait  represented 
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a  young  girl  tripping  beneath  a  broken  archway,  as  if  in 
playful  chase  of  the  little  fawn  skipping  and  leaping  before 
her  over  the  grass-grown  ruins.  A  robe  of  pure  white, 
confined  at  the  slender  waist  by  a  scarf  of  pale  blue  silk, 
floated  with  airy  grace  around  her  lovely  form — save  a 
narrow  fall  of  lace  upon  the  shoulder,  her  fair,  round  arms 
were  bare — one  little  hand  gathering  her  robe  above  the 
tiny  foot,  just  poised  upon  a  fragment  of  the  ruins  as  if  to 
spring  therefrom — the  other  swept  back  from  her  beautiful 
brow  the  long,  golden  tresses,  wherein  a  few  wild  flowers 
were  carelessly  entwined.  What  could  be  more  graceful 
than  her  attitude — what  more  charming  than  her  sweet, 
youthful  face  !  Ah,  Montespan  was  very  sure  the  world 
could  not  produce  its  equal ! 

The  Countess  saw  a  great  deal  behind  those  goggles — 
yes,  and  she  saw  the  start  of  surprise  which  marked  our 
cavalier's  first  view  of  the  portrait,  and  she  saw  what  an 
impromptu  pantomime  was  performing  before  that  sense- 
less canvass ! 

A  low,  musical  laugh  broke  the  solemn  silence  ! 

Could  it  have  been  that  little,  impudent  fille  de  cham- 
bre  !  Eugene  turned  round.  The  Colonel  turned  round. 
"Well — the  Countess  was  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  while 
Lisette,  with  a  face  half  an  ell  long,  was  sweeping  the 
ponderous  fan  with  the  regularity  of  a  Chinese  puntah. 
It  must  have  been  a  bird — yes,  it  is  astonishing  how  some 
birds  will  imitate  the  human  voice,  thought  Eugene.  And 
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this  reminded  the  Colonel  of   music,  so   once  more  ap- 
proaching the  couch  of  the  "dark  ladye,"  he  ventured: 

"  Your  ladyship,  I  see,  is  a  patroness  of  the  goddess 
Melpomene — may  I  presume  to  inquire,  do  you  play  ?" 

"  When  I  am  in  the  mood  for  music/'  was  the  reply. 

Another  silence — and  again  the  brave  Colonel  hazarded 
a  few  remarks,  which  were  met  with  the  same  chilling 
reserve. 

"  You  have  really  some  exquisite  paintings,  Madame," 
exclaimed  Montespan ;  "  pardon  my  curiosity,  but  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  whether  that  beauti- 
ful picture  which  hangs  opposite,  is  an  original  portrait, 
or  some  ideal  sketch  of  the  artist — if  so,  like  Prome- 
theus, he  must  have  worshipped  the  creation  of  his  own 
genius !" 

"  Lisette,  does  the  gentleman  allude  to  the  picture  in 
the  oaken  panel  ?"  asked  the  Countess,  without  turning 
her  haughty  head. 

"Ah,  oui,  Madame." 

"  It  is  an  original,  Monsieur,"  with  a  slight,  very  slight 
inclination  of  the  head. 

"  Mon  Dieu  I  how  lovely  !  And,  will  Madame  excuse  the 
liberty — this  beautiful  creature — she — she  still  1-i-ves  ?" 

Another  slight  bow  was  the  only  response.  The  Coun- 
tess then  blows  a  small  silver  whistle — Adolphe  glides  in, 
and  stations  himself  behind  the  sombre  couch  of  his  lady. 
Lisette,  with  a  coquettish  air,  throws  down  the  fan,  and 
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stands  by  the  side  of  her  lover.  A  slight  effort — a  gentle 
pressure — and  slowly  the  strange  equipage  moves  forward 
— slowly — slowly,  and  with  a  formal  "  Good  evening, 
Messieurs/'  the  Countess  d' Argentine  disappears. 

"  Ah,  was  there  ever  such  a  fright !"  quoth  the  wicked 
little  Countess,  viewing  herself  in  the  full-length  mirror. 
"  What  think  you  now,  my  good  Lisette,  are  we  in  danger 
of  being  run  away  with  ?" 

"  Ah,  but  my  dear  lady — c'est  dommage — you  so  young 
— so  charming  !  del !  that  odious  cap — that  horrid  wig 
— ah,  let  me  tear  them  to  pieces  I"  cried  Lisette,  pre- 
paring to  disrobe  her  young  mistress. 

"  Carefully,  carefully,  ma  bonne — remember  we  have 
need  of  this  same  odious  cap  and  wig  again/' 

"  But  these  goggles — ah,  mon  Dieu! — suffer  me  to  break 
them." 

"  Not  at  all,  Lisette — these  goggles,  too,  must  do  their 
duty."  > 

Lisette  assented,  with  very  bad  grace,  to  her  ladyship's 
whim,  and  while  she  braided  the  long  fair  hair  of  her 
mistress,  and  prepared  her  toilet  for  the  night,  continued 
to  chatter  about  the  handsome  cavaliers,  and  what  a 
pity  it  was,  after  all,  that  they  should  think  her  beautiful 
lady  was  such  a  fright !  While  the  Countess,  it  must  be 
owned,  listened  to  the  idle  prating  of  her^^e  de  chambre 
with  praiseworthy  patience : 
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"Lisette,  he  is  very  handsome — heigh-ho  !" 

"  The  Colonel,  my  lady  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — the  Colonel — he  is  very  stupid  !" 

"It  is  Monsieur  Montespan  my  lady  thinks  is  hand- 
some ?" 

"  Heigh-ho !" 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  he  is  very  fine." 

"  Such  magnificent  large  eyes  !" 

"  Oui,  Madame." 

"Such  a  splendid  figure  1" 

"Ah,  yes." 

"  And  so  graceful !" 

"  So  graceful,  Madame  !" 

"  Lisette  !" 

"  Madame !" 

"  No  matter, — you  may  go."  And  resting  her  dimpled 
chin  in  the  hollow  of  her  little  hand,  the  thoughts  of  the 
Countess  got  entangled  in  such  a  maze,  as  —  But  no 
matter, — we  must  not  betray  our  little  heroine, — so  good 

night,  charming  Countess. 

***** 

"  Ha !  ha !  mon  ami,  what  say  you  now  to  running 
off  with  our  fair  hostess?"  cried  the  Colonel  laughing, 
and  slapping  Montespan  upon  the  shoulder. 

"Why,  as  the  lady  does  not  seem  to  have  the  use  of 
her  limbs,  I  must  give  it  up,  Colonel." 

" Good.     But  what  a  misfortune;  had  this  widow  been 
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but  young,  and  charming,  we  might  have  crossed  swords 
for  the  possession  of  these  fine  domains." 

"  But  listen,  Colonel, — that  portrait,  tell  me,  was  there 
ever  such  an  angel,  such  beauty,  such  sweet  innocence ! 
Ah,  mon  ami,  could  I  but  behold  the  heavenly  original." 

"  Charming, — and  find  her  a  grandmother,  perhaps." 

"  Ah,  impossible ;  who  knows,  my  friend,  perhaps  this 
lovely  being  dwells  within  these  walls.  0  rapture  !  yes, 
it  must  be  so,  the  harp,  the  guitar,  the  paintings,  the 
books,  all  proclaim  her  presence ;  I  tell  you  there  is  some 
mystery  here." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,  Eugene.  Some  step-daughter, 
perhaps,  held  in  e  durance  vile/  through  jealousy, — some 
dependent  niece, — yes,  yes,  for  only  fancy  the  old  lady  at 
the  harp,  or  sweeping  the  guitar;  mafoi,  the  idea  is  too 
absurd.  Allans,  let  us  summon  Jacques." 

(( Ah,  Jacques,  come  in,  Jacques.  Charming  old  lady, 
your  mistress ;  you  have  lived  here,  I  suppose,  at  this  old 
chateau — fine  place — beautiful  scenery — I  say,  you  have 
lived  here,  I  suppose,  many  years,  good  Jacques." 

"  Yes,  you  may  say  that,  Monsieur,  six-and-sixty  years, 
man  and  boy,  have  I  dwelt  within  these  old  walls ;  and 
never,  until  the  death  of  my  honoured  master,  the  Count, 
had  I  cause  of  sorrow." 

"  But  now,  I  suppose,  it  is  different — the  Countess  has 
it  all  her  own  way,  you  understand." 

"  Non,  Monsieur,  I  do  not  understand — but  if  your 
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honour  means  anything  disparaging  to  my  beloved  mis- 
tress, I — I  am  an  old  man,  but  pardonnez-moij  I  should 
feel  constrained  to  knock  your  honour  down !" 

"  Ha,  ha ;  bravo — no,  nothing  at  all  disparaging, 
Jacques.  She  is  an  excellent  mistress." 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  she  is  the  kindest,  the  loveliest,  the 
sweetest  young  lady." 

"  How — what — Jacques  ! — young — ha,  ha,  come,  that 
won't  do !" 

"  Pardon  me,  Monsieur,  I  have  known  my  lady  ever 
since  she  was  a  child,  and  I  forget " 

11  Yes,  you  forget  that  you  have  grown  old  together." 

"  Did  your  master,  the  Count  d' Argentine,  leave  any 
children  ?"  said  Montespan,  for  the  first  time  joining  in 
the  conversation. 

"  Children,  oh  no,  Monsieur ;  why  they  were  only 
married  a  few  hours  before  my  honoured  master  breathed 
his  last  !" 

"Then,  whose  portrait  is  that  which  hangs  in  the 
drawing-room,  good  Jacques  ?" 

"  That — why,  that  is  the  Countess  herself." 

"  Fi-donc !  That  is  impossible ;  the  colours  are  as 
fresh  and  glowing  as  if  painted  yesterday,  and  it  should 
be  more  than  fifty  years  old.  No,  no,  good  Jacques,  you 
mistake." 

* 

"  Ah,  your  honour,  just  like  that  picture  does  my 
beloved  lady  look  to  me,  even  to  this  day !" 
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"  Then,  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  I  wish  I  saw 
with  your  eyes  !  But  the  harp,  the  piano,  who  plays  ?" 

u  Why,  my  lady  plays  and  sings  like  an  angel  ;  ahern, 
I  mean  —  that  is  —  she  did  play  like  an  angel.  " 

"But  her  fingers  are  getting  stiff  —  eh,  Jacques?''  added 
the  Colonel,  "no  offence,  Jacques  —  thank  you  —  good 
night. 


" 


A  week  —  how  soon  it  passed  even  in  that  old  chateau  — 
and  the  little  circle  thus  strangely  thrown  together,  be- 
came quite  agreeable  and  confidential.  The  Colonel  sings 

"Corobien  j'aime, 
Hors  moi-meme, 
Toutici!" 

while  he  ogles  Lisette,  whose  blushes  and  smiles  render 
poor  Adolphe  quite  beside  himself  with  jealousy.  He 
also  hunts  in  the  forest,  and  drinks  wine  with  his  com- 
rades below  in  the  village,  where  all  is  mirth  and  jollity. 
Montespan,  in  the  mean  time,  cannot  account  for  the 
strange  interest  which  keeps  him  within  the  chateau.  He 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  before  that  mysterious  por- 
trait. He  feels  unaccountably  attracted  toward  the  old 
Countess  ;  —  at  the  sound  of  her  low,  soft  voice,  he  becomes 
confused,  and  wonders  why  it  is  so  much  sweeter  than 
any  other  woman's  he  ever  heard  !  He  is  now  almost 
constantly  by  the  side  of  that  funeral  couch  —  he  some- 
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times  takes  the  fan  from  the  hands  of  Lisette ;  yes,  and 
more  than  once  assists  Adolphe  to  place  his  mistress 
where  she  directs — it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  serve  so  amia- 
ble an  old  lady ! 

The  reserve  of  the  Countess  rapidly  wears  off;  she 
condescends  to  converse  agreeably.  She  is  fond  of  reading 
— so  is  Montespan ;  it  is  surprising  how  their  tastes  as- 
similate. Together  they  read  Racine,  Rousseau,  and  the 
charming  Sevigne,  and  the  Countess  is  several  times 
thrown  into  an  agitation  quite  unsuited  to  her  years. 
Montespan  is  a  musician,  too — he  plays  the  piano  with 
superior  skill,  blending  therewith  the  tones  of  his  rich 
voice.  Sometimes  the  Countess  is  prevailed  on  to  touch 
the  guitar — she  certainly  makes  sweet  music ;  but  it  is  an 
effort,  she  says,  and  she  dare  not  trust  her  voice  to  sing ; 
it  is  tremulous — query,  with'  age  ?  She  begins  to  abhor 
that  odious  cap  and  wig,  as  much  as  Lisette,  and  substi- 
tutes a  pair  of  spectacles  for  those  horrible  goggles ! 

"  Strange  !"  said  Montespan,  one  day  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  that  charming  portrait — "  strange  !  when  I  listen  to 
the  Countess,  I  sometimes  forget,  like  poor  old  Jacques, 
that  she  is  no  longer  young  and  beautiful !" 

******* 

"  You  are  not  well  this  morning,  my  friend  !" 
"  Perfectly  so,  honourable  lady ;  but  my  regiment  leaves 
to-morrow/ 
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"  To-raorrow ;  ah,  so  soon  I"  and  there  was  a  slight 
tremor  in  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 

"  The  thought  of  parting,  perhaps  for  ever/'  continued 
Montespan,  "with  one  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  so 
much  kindness,  fills  me  with  pain  I" 

The  Countess  turned  away  her  head,  and  Montespan 
saw  she  grew  very  pale. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  Madame ;  you  who  are  not  well — alas, 
you  have  exerted  yourself  too  much !" 

"  No;  it  is  only  a  faintness  with  which  I  am  sometimes 
seized.  I  am  better  now." 

For  the  first  time,  he  ventured  to  take  her  hand — that 
hand  so  fair  and  delicate — its  touch  thrilled  him — he  car- 
ried it  to  his  lips. 

"  Pardon  me,  estimable  lady,  your  kindness  to  a  stranger 
has  called  forth  feelings  such  as  I  never  before  experienced ! 
Helas !  Madame,  I  am  alone  in  the  world — an  orphan  from 
my  earliest  childhood.  No  mother's  love,  dear  lady,  ever 
blessed  me ;  pardon  me,  but  since  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ness of  knowing  you,  I  have  for  the  first  time  realized  of 
what  an  inestimable  treasure  death  has  deprived  me  !  Ah, 
Madame,  that  you  were  indeed  my  mother  I" 

"  Your  mother !  Ah  !"  screamed  the  Countess,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief — suddenly  she  became 
convulsed — there  was  a  merry  peal  of  laughter — then  low, 
deep  sobs  succeeded. 

"Oh,  heavens,  you  are  very  ill!"  exclaimed  Montespan, 
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not  doubting  the  poor  lady  was  in  hysterics,  "  and  I — I 
have  caused  it ;  all,  quel  malheur  !  Lisette, — Adolphe — " 
and  seizing  the  fan,  he  began  to  wave  it  rapidly,  over  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  Countess. 

In  a  moment,  however,  she  recovered  herself.  "  Helas, 
my  friend  !"  said  she,  "you  touched  a  chord  of  whose 
vibrations  you  little  dreamed."  Then  drawing  a  valuable 
ring  from  her  slender  finger,  "  Accept  this,  my  dear  young 
friend,  in  token  of  the  regard  with  which  you  have  inspired 
me.  If,  at  any  future  day,  you  have  a  boon  to  ask  of  the 
Countess  d' Argentine,  send  me  this  ring,  and  it  is  grant- 
ed. AdieUj  mon-  ami  !" 

******* 

Hark,  how  mournfully  echo  the  drums,  as  the  regiment 

slowly  winds  through  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  mountain. 

And  the  Countess  and  Lisette  stand  watching  them  from 

a  turret  of  the  old  chateau. 

"  Ahj  les  pauvres!  and  they  were  such  charming  ca- 
valiers !  Helas !"  exclaimed  Lisette,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"  And  now,  my  lady,  as  they  are  gone,  I  suppose  I  may 
as  well  put  away  your  venerable  grandmother's  wig." 

"  Y-e-e-s,  Lisette, — heigh-ho  !" 

"  And  the  cap,  and  the " 

"  Yes,  Lisette,  take  them  all,  all  away, — Helas  !  I  wish 
I  had  never  seen  them." 

But  whether  her  mistress  meant  the  wig,  or  the  cava- 
liers, Lisette  could  not  determine. 

10 
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All  Paris,  that  is  all  the  musical  world  of  Paris,  was  in 
ecstasy.  Radiant  with  the  most  lovely  countenances,  with 
eyes  more  sparkling  than  the  brightest  jewels,  and  smiles 
so  beaming  with  the  happiness  of  the  hour,  the  Opera 
House  presented  one  blaze  of  magnificence  from  pit  to 
gallery. 

These  happy  people, — yes,  they  are  happy — forgetting, 
for  a  few  brief  moments,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world 
without,  they  have  met  beneath  this  splendid  dome,  to 
greet  once  more  their  favourite  prima-donna,  who,  after  a 
twelvemonth's  absence,  is  again  to  thrill  their  souls  with 
her  ravishing  notes.  Even  royalty  itself  has  stepped  from 
the  throne,  to  smile  upon  this  nightingale  of  the  hour. 

It  was  rather  late,  as  a  party  of  officers  entered  this 
scene  of  brilliancy.  Chatting,  and  laughing  gaily,  their 
eyes  appeared  far  more  engaged  in  surveying  the  galaxy 
of  beauty  which  surrounded  them,  than  their  ears,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  magnificent  trills  gushing  forth  from  the 
enchantress  of  song.  One  of  the  party,  however,  must  be 
an  exception;  for  after  an  indifferent  glance  around,  he 
seated  himself  listlessly,  in  one  corner  of  the  box,  and 
resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  made  his  own  thoughts 
his  companions. 

"  Come,  come,  Montespan,  a  truce  to  your  melancholy, 
for  to-night,  man,"  exclaimed  one.  "  How  can  you  remain 
so  insensible  to  the  peerless  charms  around  !  see,  there  is 
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the   beautiful   Marchioness  D ;    one   glance   at   her 

bewitching  face,  would  warm  the  heart  of  an  anchorite; 
and  there,  too,  is  that  superb  Madame,  with  her  gazelle 
eyes,  and  the  charming  little  Baroness, — but,  mon  Dieu! 
who  is  that  lovely  creature,  just  entering  the  box  of  La 

Duchesse  de  B ?     Look!  look!  what  an  angel;  tell 

me,  Baraton, — La  Fleur,  tell  me,  do  you  know  who  she 

is  ?" 

No,  they  do  not  know ;  so  they  level  their  eye-glasses, 
and  swear  a  great  many  oaths,  that  she  is  the  most  divine 
creature  they  have  ever  beheld. 

Scarcely  conscious  of  so  doing,  Montespan  languidly 
raised  his  head,  and  cast  his  eyes  to  the  box  of  La 
Duchesse.  Heavens  !  what  does  he  see,  that  he  thus 
starts  to  his  feet,  and  with  trembling  hand  clings  for  sup- 
port to  one  of  the  gilded  pillars  ?  Mark  how  his  cheek 
flushes  and  pales,  by  turns,  and  how  wildly  his  eyes  rest 
upon  that  fair  young  creature,  whose  whole  soul  seems 
only  intent  upon  the  stage. 

Ah,  well  may  he  gaze, — for  it  is  the  living  image  of  the 
picture  which  hangs  in  the  parlour  of  that  old  chateau,  afar 
off  among  the  mountains,  and  which,  fresh  and  immacu- 
late, has  hung  in  the  inner  chamber  of  his  heart  for  a 
whole  year,  that  he  sees.  Fortunately,  surprise  and  joy 
do  not  often  kill  one, — if  so,  alas  for  poor  Eugene,  he  must 
have  given  up  the  ghost  on  the  spot. 

As  a  lily,  swayed  by  the  breeze,  the  lovely  unknown 
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suddenly  inclines  her  graceful  head  to  the  spot  where 
Montespan  is  still  clinging  to  the  pillar.  Their  eyes  meet. 
By  what  strange  sympathy  should  this  fair  creature  also 
evince  so  much  agitation?  As  if  involuntarily,  she  half 
rises  from  the  velvet  cushions,  and  with  her  small  hands 
clasped  together,  bends  toward  him,  and  then  suddenly 
sinks  back,  nearly  fainting. 

Again  her  eyes  met  his,  but  this  time  she  did  not  with- 
draw them,  while  a  blush  like  the  shadow  of  a  rose,  man- 
tled her  sweet  face.  To  render  her  resemblance  to  the 
portrait  more  perfect,  she  was  dressed  in  pure  white,  with 
a  few  flowers  enwreathed  among  the  beautiful  tresses 
which  fell  untrammelled  around  her.  Montespan  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands  a  few  moments  to  assure  himself  this  was 
no  illusion ;  he  looked  again — oh,  happiness  !  she  was  still 
there  ! 

Convinced,  now,  that  his  imagination  had  not  played 
him  false — that  he  really  saw  before  him  the  original  of 
that  ravishing  picture,  Montespan  scarcely  knew  how  to 
deport  himself  in  the  first  delirium  of  his  joy.  Then 
a  thousand  conflicting  thoughts  chased  through  his 
brain.  Who  could  she  be?  what  connexion  could  she 
possibly  have  with  the  inmates  of  that  old  chateau  ?  why 
did  his  venerated  friend  the  Countess,  whose  parting  gift 
still  sparkled  upon  his  finger — why  did  she  always  shun 
inquiry,  when  he  ventured  to  speak  to  her  of  that  beautiful 
portrait?  True,  Jacques  had  affirmed  this  picture  was 
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that  of  the  Countess  herself;  but  the  fallacy  of  this  asser- 
tion was  now  fully  established ;  yet,  strange  anomaly,  so 
inseparably  was  the  Countess  associated  with  the  picture, 
in  his  mind,  that  now  to  separate  the  two  he  found  most 
painful.  Suddenly  the  conversation  he  had  held  with  the 
Countess  at  their  last  interview,  her  agitation,  when  he 
alluded  to  the  ties  of  parent  and  child,  and  her  remark, 
u you  have  touched  a  chord  of  lohose  vibration  you  little 
dreamed,"  occurred  to  him,  and  with  it  the  rapid  convic- 
tion that  this  beautiful  creature,  whose  resemblance  to  the 
portrait  would  almost  challenge  belief,  could  be  no  other 
than  the  daughter  of  the  Countess  d' Argentine.  Yes,  he 
was  sure  of  it,  and  some  unhappy  difference  had  led  to  the 
estrangement  of  mother  and  child — quel  malheur,  and  so 
young  and  beautiful !  Could  she  be  married  ?  Married  ! 
ah,  heaven  forbid  !  And  raising  his  eyes  with  almost  an 
imploring  look  to  the  spot  where  he  had  beheld  her,  he 
finds,  alas  !  the  fair  unknown  has  vanished,  leaving  no 
trace  by  which  he  can  hope  to  see  her  again. 

******* 

"  If  to  meet  an  old  friend  will  be  agreeable  to  Monsieur 
Montespan,  the  Countess  d' Argentine  will  be  at  home 
to-morrow  morning  at  twelve. 

"  Hotel  de  B .     Rue  Chaussee  d' Autin." 

Such  was  the  billet  which  awaited  our  hero  upon  his 

return  from  the  opera. 

10* 
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a  Ah,  happy  moment !  The  excellent  Countess  was  then 
in  Paris ;  he  should  behold  her  again,  that  estimable, 
venerated  friend ;  and  ah  !  rapture — her  daughter — that 
beautiful  impersonation  of  all  the  loveliness  which  once 
adorned  her  mother — her,  too,  he  should  see — he  should 
speak  to  her — perhaps  touch  her  fair  hand,  perhaps — " 

Ah  !  to  what  heaven  his  imagination  would  not  have 
soared,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not  his  aspiring  thoughts 
been  suddenly  dashed  to  earth  by  the  thought  that  he  was 
only  a  poor  Lieutenant,  without  friends  or  fortune ;  which 
reflection  caused  him  to  beat  his  breast  and  tear  his  hair 
in  such  a  tragedy  fashion,  that  his  kind  landlady  begged 
a  set  of  merry  lodgers  in  No.  10  to  be  quiet,  as  the  poor 
young  gentleman  in  No.  12  had  a  grievous  headache — 
listen  !  they  might  hear  him  now  pacing  his  Toom,pauvre 

jeune  homme! 

******* 

The  next  morning,  at  twelve  o'clock,  precisely,  Monte- 
span  was  at  the  Hotel  de  B .  He  was  introduced 

into  a  charming  saloon,  where  he  was  told  the  Countess 
would  soon  receive  him. 

The  certainty  of  so  soon  meeting  this  beloved  friend, 
drove  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind ;  even  the  portrait 
and  its  lovely  counterpart  were  forgotten  !  The  same  de- 
licious feeling  to  which  he  attributed  all  the  sweetness  of 
filial  regard,  and  which  he  experienced  so  forcibly  at  the 
chateau,  again  stirs  his  bosom.  He  wonders  through 
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which  of  the  many  doors  the  couch  of  the  Countess  will 
be  drawn ;  he  listened  eagerly  for  her  approach,  when 
suddenly  the  tapestry  at  one  end  of  the  apartment  is 
slightly  raised,  and  the  same  lovely  girl  whom  he  had 

seen  in  the  box  of  La  Duchesse  de  B glides  in,  and, 

with  a  graceful  bend  of  the  head,  desires  him  to  be  seated. 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  his  emotion !  It  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  even  return  the  salute  of  the  fair  lady,  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  felt  quite  ashamed  of  his  awkward- 
ness, dear  reader,  had  you  been  there.  At  length  he 
ventured  to  ask,  "  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
daughter  of  my  honoured  friend,  the  Countess  d' Argen- 
tine r 

A  mischievous  smile  played  over  the  young  girl's  features 
as  she  answered : 

"  I  am  the  Countess  d' Argentine,  Monsieur/7 

"  Good  heavens  I"  exclaimed  Montespan,  turning  pale, 
and  forgetting  all  in  this  one  apprehension,  "  do  you  tell 
me,  Jielas  !  that  my  excellent  friend  is  no  more  ?" 

"  Did  you,  then,  esteem  her  so  much  ?"  and  the  voice 
of  the  fair  querist  trembled. 

The  tones  of  that  voice  made  him  start ;  how  much  like 
the  sweet  accents  of  her  mother ! 

"  Pardon  my  agitation ;  but  tell  me,  when  did  this 
melancholy  event  take  place  ?"  said  Montespan. 

"  Helas !  it  was  on  the  19th  of  August,  182-." 

"  The  19th  of  August !     Mon  Dieu  I  why  that  was  the 
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very  day  I  left  the  chateau  !  Alas  !  and  was  her  end  so 
sudden  ?"  exclaimed  Montespan. 

"  True — it  was.  We  buried  her  for  ever,  Monsieur ;  we 
bade  farewell  to  her  silvery  hair,  and — and  her  green  gog- 
gles— and — " 

"But  you  smile  !     Good  heavens  !  what  mean  you?" 

The  young  girl  extended  her  little  hand,  so  much  like 
the  hand  of  her  departed  mother,  and  with  an  arch  smile, 
and  a  blush  which  well  became  her  sweet  face,  said : 

"  And  when  we  skipped  away  from  the  funeral  rites, 
we  laughed  at  the  ruse  we  had  played  our  gay  gallants. 
Hither,  Lisette,  and  tell  Monsieur  of  our  masquerading  in 
the  old  chateau !" 


WITHERED  LEAVES. 


A  SONNET. 


BY   GEORGE   BURLE1GU. 


POOR  shrivelled  sprites !  how  are  ye  made  the  sport 
Of  heartless  winds,  that  like  a  hunter's  pack, 
Wide-mouthed,  come  howling  on  your  flying  track, 

Chasing  your  tattered  troops  from  fort  to  fort 

Of  your  rock-holds,  and  through  each  hollow  court 

In  the  great  forest-temples ;  wheeling  short 
For  every  straggler,  flinging  with  wild  toss 
Your  pale  forms  in  the  air,  like  stern  remorse 

Hunting  ill  thoughts  along  the  naked  soul ! 
Was  it  for  this  ye  heard  the  silver  voice 

Of  the  young  Spring,  and  owned  her  sweet  control, 
Making  the  daughters  of  the  wood  rejoice  ? 

Alas  !  if  Beauty  and  abounding  Life 

Must  pass  away  so  soon  in  the  loud  gales  of  strife  ! 


KITTY  COLEMAN. 

BT  FANXT  FORESTER. 

AN  arrant  piece  of  mischief  was  that  Kitty  Coleman, 
with  her  deep,  "bewildering  eyes,  that  said  all  sorts  of 
strange  things  to  your  heart,  and  yet  looked  as  innocent 
all  the  time  as  though  conducting  themselves  with  the 
utmost  propriety,  and  her  warm,  ripe  lips,  making  you 
think  at  once  of  "  the  rose's  Tbed  that  a  bee  would  choose 
to  dream  in."  And  so  wild  and  unmanageable  was  she  ! 
— oh,  it  was  shocking  to  proper  people  to  look  at  her ! 
And  then  to  hear  her,  too  !  why,  she  actually  laughed 
aloud,  Kitty  Colernan  did !  I  say  Kitty,  because  every- 
body called  her  Kitty  but  her  aunt  Martha :  she  was  an 
orderly  gentlewoman,  who  disapproved  of  loud  laughing, 
romping,  and  nick-naming,  as  she  did  of  other  crimes, — 
so  she  always  said  Miss  Catherine.  She  thought,  too, 
that  Miss  Catherine's  hair — those  long,  golden  locks,  like 
rays  of  floating  sunshine,  wandering  about  her  shoulders — 
should  be  gathered  up  into  a  comb;  and  the  little  lady 
was  once  really  so  obliging  as  to  make  trial  of  the  scheme, 
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but,  at  the  first  bound  she  made  after  Rover,  the  burnished 
cloud  broke  from  its  ignoble  bondage,  descending  in  a 
glittering  shower,  and  the  little  silver  comb  nestled  down 
in  the  deep  grass,  resigning  its  office  of  jailer  for  ever. 
Oh,  Kitty  ivas  a  sad  romp  !  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  of 
one  we  all  loved  so  well ;  but  Aunt  Martha  said  it,  and 
shook  her  head  the  while  and  sighed ;  and  the  Squire, 
Aunt  Martha's  brother,  said  it,  and  held  out  his  arms  for 
his  pet  to  spring  into ;  and  serious  old  ladies  said  it,  and 
said,  too, — what  a  pity  it  was  that  young  people  now-a- 
days  had  no  more  regard  for  propriety !  Even  Enoch 
Snow,  the  great  phrenologist,  buried  his  fingers  in  those 
dainty  locks  that  none  but  a  phrenologist  had  a  right  to 
touch,  and,  waiting  only  for  a  succession  of  peals  of  vocal 
music,  which  interrupted  his  scientific  researches,  to  sub- 
side, declared  that  her  organ  of  mirthfulness  was  very, 
very  strikingly  developed.  This,  then,  placed  the  matter 
beyond  all  controversy;  and  it  was  henceforth  expected 
that  Kitty  would  do  what  nobody  else  could  do,  and  say 
what  nobody  else  had  a  right  to  say ;  and  the  sin  of  all, 
luckily  for  her,  was  to  be  laid  upon  a  strange  idiosyncrasy, 
a  peculiar  mental,  or  rather  cerebral,  conformation,  over 
which  she  had  no  control  j  and  so  Kitty  was  forgiven, — 

forgiven  by  all  but .     We  had  a  little  story  to  tell. 

I  have  heard  that  Cupid  is  blind ;  but  of  that  I  do  not 
believe  a  word — indeed,  I  have  "confirmation  strong" 
that  the  malicious  little  knave  has  the  gift  of  clairvoyance, 
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aiming  at  hearts  wrapped  in  the  triple  foldings  of  selfish- 
ness, conceit,  and  gold.  Ay,  didn't  he  perch  himself, 
now  in  the  eye  and  now  on  the  lip  of  Kitty  Coleman, 
and  with  a  marvellously  steady  aim,  imitating  a  personage 
a  trifle  more  dreaded,  "  cut  down  all,  both  great  and 
small  ?';  Blind  !  no,  no ; — he  saw  a  trifle  too  well  when 
he  counted  out  his  arrows ;  and  the  laughing  rogue  was 
ready  to  burst  with  merriment,  as  he  peeped  into  his 
empty  quiver,  and  then  looked  abroad  upon  the  havoc  he 
had  made.  But  people  said  that  there  was  one  who  had 
escaped  him, — a  winsome  gallant,  for  whom  all  but  Kitty 
Coleman  had  a  bright  glance  and  a  gentle  word.  As  for 
Kitty,  she  cared  not  a  rush  for  Harry  Gray,  and  sought  to 
annoy  him  all  in  her  power;  and  the  gentleman,  in  his 
turn,  stalked  past  her  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  great  man's 
ghost.  Bitter,  bitter  enemies  were  Harry  G-ay  and  Kitty 
Coleman.  One  evening,  just  because  the  pretty  belle  was 
present,  Harry  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  as  stupid  as  a 
block,  or  a  scholar;  for,  notwithstanding  his  promising 
name,  our  young  Lucifer  could  be  stupid.  Kitty  Coleman 
was  very  angry,  as  was  proper;  for  what  right  had  any 
one  to  be  stupid  in  her  presence?  The  like  never  was 
heard  of  before.  Kitty,  in  her  indignation,  said  he  did 
not  know  how  to  be  civil;  and  then  she  sighed,  doubtless 
at  the  boorishness  of  scholars  in  general,  and  this  one  in 
particular;  and  then  she  laughed  so  long  and  musically, 
that  the  lawyer,  the  schoolmaster,  the  four  clerks,  the 
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merchant,  and  Lithper  Lithpet,  the  dandy,  all  joined  in 
the  chorus,  though,  for  the  life  of  them,  they  could  not 
have  told  what  the  lady  laughed  at.  Harry  Gay  drew  up 
his  head  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  he  had  known 
the  mirth  was  at  his  expense,  cast  contemptuous  glances 
toward  the  group  of  nod-waiters,  and  then,  to  show  his 
own  superior  taste,  attached  himself  to  the  ugliest  woman 
in  the  room.  It  was  very  strange  that  Kitty  Coleman 
should  have  disregarded  entirely  the  opinion  of  such  a 
distingue  gentleman,  but  she  only  laughed  the  louder 
when  she  saw  that  he  was  annoyed  by  it;  indeed,  his 
serious  face  seemed  to  infuse  the  very  spirit — ay,  the  con- 
centrated, double-distilled  essence — of  mirth  into  her ;  and 
a  more  frolicsome  creature  never  existed  than  she  was,  till 
the  irritated  scholar,  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  dis- 
appeared in  the  quietest  manner  possible.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  the  self-willed  belle  declared  that  she  hated 
parties,  she  never  would  go  to  another ;  and,  making  her 
adieus  in  the  most  approved  don't-care  style,  insisted  on 
being  taken  home  at  once. 

Harry  Gay  was  not  a  native  of  our  village ;  he  came 
from  one  of  the  eastern  cities  to  spend  a  summer  there ; 
and  Aunt  Martha  said  he  was  too  well-bred  to  have  any 
patience  with  the  hoydenish  manners  of  her  romping 
niece.  But  Kitty  insisted  that  her  manners  were  not 
hoydenish;  and  if  her  heart  overflowed,  it  was  not  her 
fault  j  she  could  not  shut  up  all  the  glad  feelings  within 
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her;  they  would  leap  back  to  the  call  of  their  kindred, 
gushing  from  other  bosoms,  and  to  all  the  beautiful,  beau- 
tiful things  of  creation,  as  joyous  in  their  mute  eloquence 
as  she  was.     Besides,  the  wicked  little  Kitty  Coleman 
was  always  very  angry  that  Aunt  Martha  should  attempt 
to  govern  her.  conduct  by  the  likings  of  Harry  Gay;  she 
would  not  be  dictated  to  by  him,  even  though  his  opinions 
received  the  sanction  of  her  infallible  aunt.     But  the  lady 
made  a  trifling  mistake  on  the  subject-matter  of  his  inter- 
ference.    He  did  not  slander  her,  and  always  waived  the 
theme  of  her  follies  when  her  Aunt  Martha  introduced  it. 
Indeed,  he  never  was  heard  to  speak  of  the  belle  but  once 
— once  he  swore  she  had  no  soul  (the  shameless  Moham- 
medan !) — a  remark  which  was  only  five  minutes  in  reach- 
ing its  object.     But  Kitty  Coleman,  though  shockingly 
indignant,  was  not  cast  down  by  it.     She  called  Harry 
Gray  more  names  than  he,  scholar  as  he  was,  could  have 
thought  of  in  a  month,  and  wound  up  with  a  remark  no 
less  formidable  than  the  one  which  had  excited  her  ire. 
And  Kitty  was  right.     A  pretty  judge  of  soul  he,  to  be 
sure ! — a  man   that   never  laughed !    how  on  earth  can 
people  who  go  through  the  world  cold  and  still,  like  the 
clods  they  tread  upon,  pretend  to  know  anything  about 
soul? 

Harry  Gay  used  to  go  to  Squire  Coleman' s  very  often, 
and  sit  all  the  evening  and  talk  with  the  Squire  and  Aunt 
Martha,  while  his  great  black  eye  turned  slowly  in  the 
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direction  Kitty  moved  j  but  Kitty  would  not  look  at  him, 
not  she.  What  right  had  a  stranger,  and  a  visiter,  too, 
to  make  such  a  very  great  parade  of  his  disapprobation  ? 
If  she  did  not  please  him,  why  she  pleased  others ;  and 
that  was  enough,  she  would  not.  turn  over  her  finger  to 
gain  his  good  will.  So  Harry  and  Kitty.,  never  talked 
together ;  and  when  he  went  away,  (he  never  went  till 
the  conversation  fairly  died  out,  and  the  lamps  looked  as 
if  about  to  join  it,)  he  bowed  to  the  old  people  gracefully 
and  easily,  but  to  the  young  lady  he  found  it  difficult  to 
bend  at  all.  Conduct  lite  this  provoked  Kitty  Coleman 
beyond  endurance ;  and  one  evening,  after  the  Squire  and 
spinster  had  left  her  alone,  she  sat  down  and  in  very 
spite  sobbed  away  as  though  her  little  heart  would  break. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  Squire  had  lent  his  visitor  a 
book  that  evening,  which,  strange  enough  for  such  a 
scholar,  he  had  forgotten  to  take  with  him ;  but  Harry 
remembered  it  before  it  was  too  late,  and  turned  upon  his 
heel.  He  had  gone  out  but  a  moment  before,  and  there 
was  no  use  in  ringing,  so  he  stepped  at  once  into  the 
parlour.  Poor  Kitty  sprang  to  her  feet  at  the  intrusion, 
and  crushed  with  her  fingers  two  tears  that  were  just 
ready  to  launch  themselves  on  the  roundest  and  rosiest 
cheek  in  the  world ;  but  she  might  have  done  better  than 
blind  herself,  for  her  foot  touched  Aunt  Martha's  fauteuil, 
and,  in  consequence,  her  forehead  touched  the  neck  of 
Rover.  It  is  very  awkward  to  be  surprised  in  the  luxu- 
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rious  indulgence  of  tears  at  any  time,  and  it  is  a  trifle 
more  awkward  still  to  fall  down,  and  then  be  raised  by 
the  last  person  in  the  world  you  would  receive  a  favour 
from.  Kitty  felt  the  awkwardness  of  her  situation  too 
much  to  speak;  and,  of  course,  Harry,  enemy  as  he  was, 
could  not  release  her  until  he  knew  whether  she  was 
hurt.  It  was  certain  she  was  not  faint,  for  the  crimson 
blood  dyed  even  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  Harry's  face 
immediately  took  the  same  hue,  probably  from  reflection. 
Kitty  looked  down  until  a  golden  arc  of  fringe  rested 
lovingly  on  its  glowing  neighbour;  and  Harry  looked 
down,  too,  but  his  eye  rested  on  Kitty  Colenian's  face. 
If  soul  and  heart  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  some 
metaphysicians  tell  us,  Harry  must  now  have  discovered 
the  mistake  he  once  made,  for  there  was  a  strange  com- 
motion beneath  the  bodice  of  Kitty  Coleman;  it  rose 
and  fell,  as  nothing  but  a  bounding,  throbbing,  frightened 
heart,  in  the  wildest  tumult  of  excited  feeling,  could 
make  it.  And  then  (poor  Kitty  must  have  been  hurt, 
and  needed  support),  an  arm  stole  softly  around  her 
waist,  dark  locks  mingled  with  her  sunny  ones  as  a  warm 
breath  swept  over  her  cheek,  and  Kitty  Colenian  hid  her 
face, — not  in  her  hands. 

Harry  forgot  his  book  again  that  night,  and  never 
thought  of  it  until  the  Squire  put  it  in  his  hand  the 
next  morning;  for  Harry  visited  the  Squire  very  early 
the  next  morning,  and  had  a  private  interview;  and  the 
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good  old  gentleman  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said,  "  with  all  my  heart  •/'  and  Aunt  Martha  looked  as 
glad  as  propriety  would  let  her.  As  for  Kitty  Coleman, 
she  did  not  show  her  face,  not  she — for  she  knew  they 
were  talking  about  her,  the  sober  old  people  and  the 
meddling  Harry  Gray.  But  when  the  arrant  mischief- 
maker  had  accomplished  his  object,  and  was  bounding 
from  the  door,  there  came  a  great  rustling  among  the 
rose-bushes,  insomuch  that  a  shower  of  bright  blossoms 
descended  from  them,  and  Harry  turned  a  face,  brimming 
over  with  joy,  to  the  fragrant  thicket,  and  shook  down 
another  fragile  shower,  in  seeking  out  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  Now,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Kitty  Cole- 
man  had  hidden  away  from  her  enemy  in  this  very 
thicket ;  and  there  she  was  discovered,  all  confusion, 

trembling  and  panting,  and ,     I  am  afraid  poor  Kitty 

never  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  fall — for 
the  arm  of  Harry  Gay  seemed  very  necessary  to  her  for 
ever  after. 


BUBS. 

A  SONNET. 

BY  GEORGE  BURLEIGH. 

MURMUR  not,  mourner,  that  the  year  is  brief; 
For  even  mutation  speaks  the  eternal  soul, 
Whose  changing  forms,  like  passing  billows,  roll 

With  life  unharmed,  though  dashed  on  ruin's  reef. 

All  beauty  flies  not  with  the  perished  leaf, 

But  countless  years  the  close-knit  buds  in-roll 

• 
With  the  young  leaves, — the  future's  starting-goal, 

Whence  seasons  fly,  like  arrows  from  their  ~sheaf. 
Over  the  perishing  of  greenest  hopes 

And  flower-like  aspirations,  one  by  one, 
Some  after-sun  the  leaf-bound  promise  opes, 

And  bids  new  Springs  successive  courses  run, 
Bearing  the  soul  through  wavelike  passing  lives, 
Upreared  and  onward  still,  while  God  himself  survives. 


' 


LAURA. 

BY  MBS.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

LAURA  was  fair,  and  of  a  tender  heart, 
And  loved  a  son  of  Neptune.     Nought  to  her 
That  toils  of  ocean  bronzed  his  brow,  or  gave 
A  roughness  to  his  manners ;  for  she  prized 
His  noble  nature,  full  of  generous  thoughts, 
And  warm  devotion  to  his  chosen  friends. 

Cold  winter  fled,  and  renovating  spring 
From  its  low  bed  the  earliest  snowdrop  called, 
And  then  the  holy  marriage-vow  they  spake, 
And  were  made  one.     Yet  ere  the  fleeting  moon 
Marked  her  fair  change  of  crescent,  orb,  and  wane, 
The  parting  moment  came ; — for  he  was  bound 
Upon  a  three-years'  cruise. 

He  soothed  his  bride 

With  promises  to  tempt  the  sea  no  more, — 
But  after  this  one  farewell  voyage,  to  build 
A  cottage  mid  their  native  hills,  where  all 
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Her  favourite  flowers  should  grow,  and  dwell  content, 

For  ever  at  her  side.     So  forth  he  went, 

The  dauntless  captain  of  a  hardy  crew, 

To  barb  the  monarch  whale,  mid  Arctic  floods. 

'Twere  hard  to  tell  how  loneliness  and  woe 

Chilled  Laura's  breast,  and  how  thro'  midnight  storms 

She  sleepless  wept ;  or  from  some  broken  dream 

Of  shipwreck  and  the  swimmer  spent  with  toil, 

Sprang  up  affrighted.     But  with  that  good  sense 

Which  marks  a  well-trained  mind,  she  quelled  her  grief 

By  industry,  and  kindliest  sympathies 

In  others'  woe.     Still,  for  her  parents'  weal, 

Both  hand  and  heart  were  busy,  by  the  bed 

Of  the  poor  sick  she  sate,  or  fed  the  young 

With  dews  of  knowledge ;  for  the  love  of  books, 

And  the  pure  faith  of  Christ,  refined  her  soul. 

Thus,  well  employed,  though  with  a  tardy  flight 
Revolved  the  months  and  years,  while  anxious  care 
For  the  long-absent  husband,  gave  a  trace 
Of  pensive  beauty  to  her  youthful  brow. 
At  length  the  blessed  telegraph  announced 
His  laden  ship,  and  soon  her  weary  days 

Of  widowhood  were  ended. 

• 

But  the  voice, 
That  to  her  ear  like  richest  music  seemed, 
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Announced  sad  tidings.     He  must  tempt  once  more 
The  boisterous  deep. 

"Ah,  not  again!     No  !  no  ! 
Think  of  your  promise,  never  more  to  roam. 
The  humblest  home,  where  I  might  work  for  you, 
And  hear  your  voice,  and  be  your  comforter, 
Is  all  my  heart's  ambition." 

"  Laura,  love  ! 

Fain  would  I  place  you  in  a  loftier  home, 
Such  as  your  merits  claim.     When  first  our  flag 
Was  reared  in  Mexico,  the  land  of  gold, 
I  touched  upon  that  wondrous  coast,  and  there 
Invested  all  my  gains ;  I  must  return 
Thither,  to  be  made  rich.     Hear  me,  my  wife  ! 
Only  this  once  I  go,  and  then  return 
With  wealth  untold." 

"  Oh  !  let  us  be  content !" 
She  would  have  said,  but  saw  it  was  in  vain. 
A  marble  paleness  o'er  her  features  came, 
And  when  it  fled,  left  the  fixed  purpose  there, 
To  go  with  him. 

All  earnestly  he  strove 

To  paint  the  hardships  of  the  sea,  fierce  storms, 
Privations,  nameless  dangers,  all  unfit 
For  one  so  delicate.     Yet  still  the  wife 
Clave  to  her  husband. 

Mournful  kindred  spake 
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Dissuasively  of  perils,  and  the  pains 
Of  dire  sea-sickness,  far  away  from  all 
Her  sympathizing  sex,  and  of  the  life, 
So  uncongenial  to  her  gentle  soul, 
In  California;  but  she  simply  said, 
"My  husband  will  be  there." 

Brief  space  was  given 

For  parting  words,  and  then  the  tossing  deck 
With  slender  foot  she  trod,  resting  unmoved 
Upon  her  husband's  arm,  and  her  blue  eye 
Raised  calmly  to  the  skies. 

Tempest,  and  blast, 

And  mountain  billow,  marked  their  dreary  change 
On  ocean's  breast.     Yet  mid  their  wildest  wrath 
'Twas  beautiful  to  see  how  woman's  love 
O'ermastered  fear,  keeping  the  sunbeam  bright, 
In  the  transparent  heart,  to  light  the  brow 
With  cheering  smiles. 

Once  more  upon  the  laud, 
O'er  the  appalling  wilds  of  Panama, 
That  place  of  skulls,  they  took  their  pilgrim  way. 
Strange  hardships  came  upon  them ;  rugged  men 
Fell  down  and  died ;  yet  still  her  course  she  held,- 
Her  strength  was  in  the  heart. 

The  raging  main 

Again  they  dared,  and  then  upon  the  shore 
Of  San  Francisco,  with  a  motley  throng 
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From  every  clime,  she  stood. 

Death  met  her  there, 

And  with  cold  grasp  his  fatal  welcome  sealed. 
Faintly  her  pale  lip  sighed,  "The  vale  is  dark, 
But  Jesus  is  beside  me." 

There  she  lay, 

Breathless,  and  wasted  to  a  skeleton, 
Yet  on  her  brow  a  smile. 

Amid  the  grief 

With  which  that  stricken  husband  bowed  him  down, 
"Was  no  remorseful  sorrow  o'er  the  haste 
Thus  to  be  rich  ? — no  harrowing  imagery 
Of  a  sweet  cottage  mid  New  England's  hills, 
With  her  who  would  have  solaced  all  his  care, 
But  'neath  his  feet  now  filled  a  stranger's  grave  ? 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  MANNERS. 


BY  MRS.   C.  M.  KIKKLAND. 


IF  there  is  any  one  feeling  among  the  people  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  that  may  be  termed  universal,  it  is  a 
dislike  of  the  English.  Even  those  countries  which  derive 
their  subsistence  in  a  great  degree  from  the  lavish  expen- 
diture of  British  travellers,  detest  the  hand  that  feeds 
them.  They  accept  the  means  of  living,  but  avenge  them- 
selves on  Fate  by  cursing  while  they  bow.  Nobody  ever 
says  a  good  word  of  the  English  on  the  continent,  unless 
it  be  some  cunning  courier,  who  would  make  the  munifi- 
cence or  the  condescension  of  mi  lor  the  measure  of  yours, 
or  some  veteran  hotel-keeper,  bringing  American  vanity 
to  the  mark  which  suits  his  interest,  by  hinting  at  the 
elegance  of  English  habits. 

The  general  dislike  seems  in  no  degree  to  annoy  the 
subjects  of  it.  They  walk  on,  le  nez  en  I'air,  as  if  it  were 
the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  detested.  To 
attract  the  good  will  of  those  who  minister  to  their  conve- 
nience or  pleasure  is  evidently  no  part  of  their  plan  of 
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enjoyment.  Any  degree  of  human  sympathy  with  the 
people  they  make  use  of,  would  seem  to  them  as  absurd 
as  affection  for  a  locomotive,  or  gratitude  to  a  sideboard. 
Full  of  natural  affection  at  home,  and  within  certain  limits, 
they  have  the  air,  abroad,  of  considering  every  one  they 
meet  as  either  a  servant  or  an  enemy.  The  real  feeling 
which  lies  perdu  under  this  ungracious  exterior  is  called 
forth  only  in  case  of  some  accident  to  life  or  limb, — for 
our  island  brethren,  being  brave,  have  great  sympathy 
with  bodily  pain.  But  the  pain  of  wounded  pride,  which 
they  themselves  dread  above  all  things,  and  suffering 
which  arises  from  sensibility  to  rudeness,  one  to  which 
their  strong  and  rather  rough  natures  are  little  subject, 
they  pass  unnoticed  or  view  with  contempt.  In  short, 
the  English  abroad  show  themselves  in  their  worst  colours, 
and  keep  as  many  of  their  good  qualities  out  of  sight  as 
possible.  The  American  who  desires  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  those  he  meets  must  take  care  to  make  known  his 
country,  that  similarity  of  language  may  not  cause  him  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  Englishman. 

But  unamiable  as  is  the  British  character  abroad,  not  a 
few  of  our  travelling  countrymen  are  disposed  to  imitate 
it,  with  an  idea  of  enhancing  their  consequence.  They 
exchange  the  easy,  self-confident  air  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  wear  at  home,  for  the  silence,  the  reserve,  the 
hauteur,  which  they  observe  in  the  English.  Finding 
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the  effect  of  such  manners  on  themselves,  they  adopt  them 
in  their  turn,  hoping  to  awe  others. 

An  American  of  this  temper  cuts  a  most  ludicrous 
figure  travelling  in  Europe.  His  plain  habits  and  his 
natural  manner  peep  out  quite  often  enough  to  show  that 
the  lion's  skin  does  not  fit  him.  The  constraint  which  an 
effort  at  being  grand  occasions  tires  him  to  death;  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  does  not  perform  his  chosen 
part  well  makes  him  ill-humoured.  His  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, having  more  facility  of  adaptation,  fall  more  easily 
into  new  ways,  and  suffer  the  mortification  of  failure  less 
frequently.  But  they  always  become  thoroughly  stupid 
and  uninteresting,  enjoying  but  little,  and  learning  no- 
thing that  foreign  travel  offers.  Leaving  wholly  out  of 
the  question  those  of  both  countries  whom  high  cultivation 
and  exalted  worth  place  essentially  upon  a  level, — who, 
accepting  the  same  high  standard,  are  in  a  great  degree 
above  the  modifying  influence  of  mere  conventionalities, — 
leaving  out  this  highest  class,  there  ought  to  be  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  English  and  American  manners ; — 
at  least,  Americans  should  beware  how  they  assume  the 
manners  of  the  English.  People  bred  to  aristocratic 
ideas  may  without  inconsistency  indulge  in  a  hauteur 
which  conies  natural  to  them ;  for,  aristocracy  being  once 
accepted,  there  is  no  class  above  the  lowest  which  may  not 
claim  its  privileges  over  somebody.  But  the  same  thing 
in  an  American,  whose  greatest  boast  it  is  that  he  has 
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done  away  with  all  aristocracy  but  that  of  merit,  is  simply 
ridiculous.  Knowing  the  notions  in  which  the  Briton  has 
been  educated,  we  may  perceive  a  certain  dignity  in  his 
self-importance ;  but  the  consciousness  that  in  the  Ameri- 
can a  similar  behaviour  requires  a  continual  effort,  makes 
him  appear  weak  and  underbred. 

The  foundations  of  this  great  country  of  ours,  of  which 
we  are  apt  to  boast  a  little  more  than  is  becoming,  were 
laid  in  professions  of  equality  and  brotherhood  which  it 
required  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  even  to  adopt,  still 
more  to  put  in  practice.  But  we  did  adopt  them,  and 
that  not  by  the  acclamations  of  a  few  demagogues,  but  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  whole  national  mind,  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  the  wise  and  good  men  sent  by  Heaven 
to  our  aid  in  that  forming  moment.  We  adopted  senti- 
ments which  derive  their  origin  and  their  sanction  from 
Christianity,  when  we  were  suffering  under  the  legitimate 
results  of  British  principles  of  government,  and  had  learned 
what  precious  things  were  justice,  and  humanity,  and 
fellow-feeling;  and  many  a  vaunt  since  that  day  has 
attested  the  sincerity  of  our  approbation  of  the  ideas 
developed  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  enthusiasm. 

Our  nation,  as  a  nation,  is  no  less  satisfied  than  formerly 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  original  choice.  Far  from  growing 
less  democratic,  we  become  every  year  more  so.  No  step 
backwards  is  considered  possible,  even  by  the  most  anxious 
conservative.  Every  modification  of  the  laws  tends  to  a 
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stricter  and  more  literal  equality  of  rights  and  privileges. 
It  requires  all  the  power  of  the  South,  exerted  with  the 
energy  of  a  life-struggle,  to  keep  even  the  blacks  in  a 
degraded  caste,  so  all-pervasive  is  the  influence  of  our 
political  creed  upon  our  social  practice.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  creation,  is  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an 
equality  almost  Christian.  The  servant  is  as  his  master, 
and,  in  truth,  is  sometimes  not  a  little  disposed  to  change 
places  with  him ;  indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  daily  importa- 
tions from  monarchial  countries,  we  of  the  North  should 
have  no  servants  at  all.  The  continual  subdivision  of 
property  by  law,  where  primogeniture  has  no  privileges, 
obliges  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  rich  to  exert  them- 
selves for  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  life,  and  so  puts 
them  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  descendants  of  the  poor, 
— generally  rather  below  them  in  the  capacity  to  acquire, 
since  habits  of  frugality  and  self-denial  are  much  more 
likely  to  result  in  competence,  than  the  more  indulgent 
ones  which  wealth  begets. 

This  state  of  things  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  our 
character  and  manners  as  individuals.  We  are  a  good- 
natured  and  brotherly  people ;  we  like  to  be  closely  bound 
together  by  ties  of  family  and  neighbourhood,  business, 
church,  and  politics.  A  man  must  be  very  contemptible 
or  odious,  if,  after  he  has  once  been  respected  or  liked 
among  us,  any  misfortune  happening  to  him  is  not  felt 
with  sympathy  by  the  public,  and  remedied  as  far  as  may 
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be.  I  do  not  mean  that  misfortunes  happening  to  indi- 
viduals are  felt  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  a  community  of 
Christians,  who  are  bound  by  their  allegiance  to  their 
Master,  to  consider  the  suffering  of  one  member  as  the 
suffering  of  the  whole  body;  but  I  have  often  thought 
that  there  was  more  public  sympathy  and  generous  aid  to 
the  unfortunate  here  than  I  had  ever  heard  of  or  been 
able  to  discover  anywhere  else.  At  the  West,  if  a  man's 
house  burn  down,  his  neighbours  immediately  join  and 
build  him  another ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  scour  the 
country  for  forty  miles  round,  if  necessary,  to  stock  it 
with  comforts.  If  a  poor  woman  die  and  leave  helpless 
little  ones,  somebody  is  sure  to  adopt  them,  and  bring 
them  up,  not  on  the  cold  pittance  of  a  grudging  chanty, 
but  as  sons  and  daughters.  And,  in  spite  of  the  keenness 
of  business  competition,  so  inimical  to  some  of  the  virtues, 
where  is  found  so  warm  a  mercantile  sympathy  as  in  our 
great  commercial  cities  ? 

Why  then  should  there  be  any  Americans  who  desire 
to  return  to  the  hollow  and  unchristian  tone  of  society 
which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  unjust  and  unrighteous 
social  distinctions  ?  As  a  nation,  we  have  put  our  hand 
to  the  plough  and  cannot  look  back  if  we  would ;  we  have 
chosen  a  path  which  our  sons  and  daughters  may  pursue 
with  firmness  and  dignity,  leading  the  great  procession  in 
whose  ranks  all  mankind  are  now  so  anxious  to  enrol 

themselves.     Wherever  we  go,  we  are  looked  upon  as  the 
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representatives  of  the  principle  of  self-government.  Our 
actions,  and  even  our  manners,  are  examined  as  tests  both 
of  the  soundness  of  our  political  maxims,  and  the  sincerity 
and  intelligence  with  which  we  adopt  them.  We  cannot 
persuade  anybody  to  consider  our  national  ideas  as  a 
separate  thing  from  our  national  manners.  We  have 
voluntarily  placed  all  spurious  dignity  out  of  our  reach  by 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  renunciation ;  making  it  for  ever 
disgraceful  in  an  American  citizen  to  claim  for  himself 
any  honour  which  he  has  not  earned.  Some  foreigner  has 
said  that  the  only  aristocracy  of  the  United  States  was  to 
be  found  in  the  families  of  our  revolutionary  heroes,  civil 
and  military ;  but  the  nation  ignores  even  these  claims,  if 
the  descendant  show  in  his  own  character  no  mark  of  the 
worthiness  of  his  ancestry.  We  have  absolutely  no  sine- 
cures, even  of  face ;  every  man  must  earn  whatever  con- 
sideration he  enjoys.  The  richest  men  the  country  has 
ever  possessed  have  stood  exactly  where  they  deserved  to 
stand  in  public  estimation,  their  wealth  passing  for  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing,  in  the  account.  Our  Presidents, 
after  they  have  fulfilled  their  term  of  office  as  public 
servants,  retire  into  the  ranks  of  common  men,  without 
the  least  vestige  of  their  kingly  power  clinging  to  them, 
even  in  the  shape  of  the  smallest  provision  for  their  wants, 
which  might  place  them  above  the  necessity  of  exertion. 
If  they  or  their  families  should  claim  any  peculiar  position 
in  society  on  account  of  past  honours,  the  whole  country 
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would  deride  their  folly  and  inconsistency.  Yet  there 
are  not  wanting  those  among  us  who,  with  no  claim  beyond 
a  little  wealth — and  that,  too,  depending  on  a  mercantile 
basis,  proverbially  fleeting, — attempt  to  imitate,  on  a  small 
scale,  the  aristocratic  insolence  which  they  observe  in  the 
English; — forsake  the  true  and  wholesome  notions  of 
kindness  and  consideration  for  others  in  which  their 
parents  were  educated,  and  practise  the  coldness,  the 
disregard,  the  egotism,  which  have  been  the  natural 
growth  of  society  in  which  caste  has  been  recognised 
for  thousands  of  years. 

The  true  glory  of  the  American  character  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  simplicity,  truth,  kindness,  and  a  strict  regard 
to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  Whenever  the  con- 
ventional standards  of  other  nations  conflict  with  these, 
they  should  be  repudiated  by  us,  however  fascinating  they 
may  seem  to  our  pride.  An  Englishman  may  with  less 
blame  be  self-inclosed,  haughty,  and  overbearing.  He  has 
not  only  been  taught  pride,  but  he  has  been  taught  to  be 
proud  of  his  pride ;  while  if  an  American  be  mis- 
proud,  he  has  but  his  own  perverse  littleness  of  soul  to 
blame.  Not  only  do  individual  Englishmen  and  English- 
women indulge  themselves  in  a  lofty  and  self-forgetful 
tone,  but  the  oracles  of  the  nation,  the  very  pulpits,  en- 
courage the  unholy  illusion.  "  Condescension"  is  preached 
as  a  virtue  to  the  rich,  "  submission"  and  "  deference"  to 
the  poor.  A  late  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  a 
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series  of  remarks  on  the  subject  of  governesses,  which  are 
intended  to  be  highly  humane  and  generous  in  their  tone, 
after  describing  a  governess  as  "  a  being  who  is  our  equal 
in  birth,  manners  and  education,  but  our  inferior  in 
worldly  wealth,"  remarks  —  "The  line  which  severs  a 
governess  from  her  employers  is  not  one  which  will  take 
care  of  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  a  servant.  If  she  sits  at 
table  she  does  not  shock  you — if  she  opens  her  mouth  she 
does  not  distress  you — her  appearance  and  manners  are 
likely  to  be  as  good  as  your  own — her  education  rather 
better ;  there  is  nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  thing  to 
stamp  her  as  having  been  called  to  a  different  state  of  life 
from  that  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  you,  and 
therefore  the  distinction  has  to  be  kept  up  by  a  fictitious 
barrier."  "  She  is  a  burden  and  restraint  in  society,  as 
all  must  be  who  are  placed  ostensibly  at  the  same  table, 
and  yet  are  forbidden  to  help  themselves  or  to  be  helped 
to  the  same  viands."  (!)  "  She  must,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  live  alone,  or  she  transgresses  that  invisible  but 
rigid  line  which  alone  establishes  the  distance  between 
herself  and  her  employers."  This  state  of  things  is  so 
entirely  according  to  the  reviewer's  view  of  right,  that  he 
adds  a  protest  against  being  suspected  of  a  a  hope,  even  a 
wish"  to  see  it  remedied.  u  We  must  ever  keep  them  in 
a  sort  of  isolation,  for  it  is  the  only  means  for  maintaining 
that  distance  which  the  reserve  of  English  manners,  and 
the  decorum  of  English  families  exact."  If  these  be  the 
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teachers,  what  are  we  to  expect  of  the  taught !  Can 
Americans  adopt  such  sentiments  and  copy  such  manners 
without  belying  their  parentage  and  renouncing  the  prin- 
ciples which  made  them  what  they  are  ?  Shall  Christian 
men  and  women  among  us  be  dazzled  by  English  splendour 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  odious  and  unfeeling  worldliness 
implied  in  such  views  of  life  ?  The  picture  of  wretched- 
ness, insanity,  and  death,  which  is  the  portion  of  a  dreadful 
percentage  of  English  governesses  from  this  one  cause  of 
wounded  feeling,  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the 
reviewer's  cool  speculations  on  the  subject,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  just  idea  of  the  dreadful  self-forgetfulness  into 
which  people  may  run  who  prefer  the  pampering  of  their 
pride  to  the  practice  of  justice  and  humanity.  And  after 
reading  this,  every  American  can  draw  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  transplanting  to  our  soil  this  root 
of  bitterness,  sin,  and  ruin. 

A  marked  difference  between  the  manners  of  Englishmen 
and  Americans,  is  shown  in  their  respective  behaviour 
under  provocation  or  injury.  An  American  is  at  least  as 
quick  to  feel  an  intentional  insult  as  another  man ; — at 
least  as  prompt  in  resenting  it  as  a  Christian  man  may 
lawfully  be.  But  if  a  servant  misbehave,  or  if  some  dis- 
pute arise,  it  will  not  be  natural  to  him  to  resort  to  his 
fist  or  his  boot;  and  if  he  should,  in  a  momentary  gust 
of  passion,  so  far  forget  himself,  he  will  not  boast  of  the 
feat  afterwards,  complacently  constituting  himself  judge, 
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jury,  and  executioner  in  his  own  case,  without  for  a  moment 
suspecting  that  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  may  have 
had  two  sides.  But  for  an  Englishman  to  act  thus  is 
nothing  remarkable,  though  he  will  take  care  that  the 
abused  person  is  in  a  position  to  be  silenced  or  bought  off 
with  a  bribe,  which  no  American  could  be.  The  rights 
of  others  operate  as  a  complete  restraint  upon  such  out- 
bursts of  passion  with  us. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  in  England  the 
law  is  not  made  to  protect  the  inferior  in  such  cases,  or 
that  Englishmen  are  worse-natured  than  other  men.  I 
am  speaking  of  manners,  as  modified  by  certain  social 
peculiarities.  The  injured  party  may  claim  redress  at  the 
law,  but"  the  law,  interpreted  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  social  prejudice,  is  not  a  very  safe  resort  for  the  poor 
man,  who  is  ruined  if  he  fail  to  establish  his  charge ;  and, 
practically,  the  superior  in  future  does  indulge  his  temper 
more  freely,  from  knowing  that  any  ordinary  injury  can 
be  compensated  in  money,  which  could  never  be  the  case 
in  the  United  States. 

Female  imitation  of  English  aristocratic  manners  among 
us,  is  generally  confined  to  matters  of  dress,  show,  equi- 
page and  fashions  of  seeing  company.  We  do  not  imitate 
our  neighbours  where  they  are  most  worthy  of  imitation — 
in  their  solid  and  elegant  cultivation ;  in  their  national 
habit  of  ample  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or  the  excellently 
simple  and  healthy  treatment  of  children.  Our  ambition 
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is  limited  to  matters  connected  with  "style,"  and  whatever 
tends  to  the  establishment  of  distinctions  in  society.  We 
go  to  the  French  for  dress,  and  to  the  English  for  man- 
ners— a  wise  choice  if  it  were  necessary  to  ape  anybody ; 
but  how  much  wiser  would  be  a  firm  and  modest  origi- 
nality ;  a  simplicity  founded  upon  principle ;  moderation 
in  expense,  for  the  express~purpose  of  being  liberal  where 
liberality  is  honourable ;  plainness  of  dress,  resulting  at 
once  from  good  taste  and  from  religious  self-denial,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  to  whom  our  flaunting  array  may  be  a  mor- 
tification or  a  snare ;  plainness  of  living,  lest  our  splendour 
should  separate  between  us  and  the  good  to  whom  G-od 
has  not  seen  fit  to  give  riches ;  a  direct  truthfulness  of 
speech,  as  far  from,  the  language  of  unmeaning  compliment 
as  from  the  rudeness  which  bespeaks  want  of  sympathy ; — 
in  short,  should  we  not,  as  a  nation,  be  happier  and 
more  respectable  if  we  carried  out,  heartily  but  quietly, 
in  our  habits  and  manners,  the  grand  and  simple  ideas  to 
which  our  country  owes  her  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ? 

Can  any  one  believe  that  we  should  sink  in  the  world's 
estimation  by  living  consistently  ?  Are  our  ambassadors 
treated  with  less  consideration  than  those  of  other  powers, 
when  they  appear  in  republican  simplicity  in  the  midst  of 
stars  and  orders  ?  They  have  the  reality  of  respect,  how- 
ever unwillingly  rendered.  Franklin  appeared  at  the  most 
splendid  court  in  Europe  in  his  homely  woollen  hose ;  was 
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• 

he  the  man  of  least  consideration  there  ?  The  notion  of 
republican  equality  was  new  then,  and  his  outward  plain- 
ness was  understood  to  be  its  proper  interpretation;  but 
the  power  of  mind  was  never  more  fully  recognised. 
Europe  is  attempting  to  follow  us  to  our  own  ground — 
why  should  we  wish  to  go  back  to  hers  ?  She  has  long 
ago  reached  what  we  seem  to  be  striving  after — the  height 
of  luxurious  and  ungodly  living — and  proved  its  unsatis- 
factory emptiness.  When  we  compete  with  her  here,  we 
place  ourselves  at  disadvantage ;  for  we  cannot  equal  her, 
in  centuries  of  effort.  Artificial  manners  were  in  her  the 
natural  growth  of  a  thousand  circumstances ;  in  us  they 
are  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  a  mere 
aping  of  what  dazzles  us.  Would  we  might  rather  fall  in 
love  with  truth  and  heartiness  ! 

The  impossibility  of  equalling  an  old  and  highly  refined 
nation  in  the  realities  of  splendour,  is  a  reason  which  should 
operate  on  our  pride,  at  least.  We  may  purchase  a  fac 
simile  of  the  furniture  and  equipage  of  an  English  duke ; 
we  may  buy  his  cook  and  give  his  dinners;  or  we  may 
provide  scenery,  dresses  and  decorations  for  his  duchess's 
soiree  or  reception' — but  what  have  we  done  towards  re- 
flecting the  style  of  his  household  ?  Where  is  the  high- 
breeding,  the  self-poise,  the  at-home  air,  among  these 
things  ?  If  we  would  make  a  dinner-party  the  expense  of 
which  should  vie  with  the  city  feast  at  a  coronation,  where 
shall  we  find  the  company?  Among  worthy  merchants 
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and  lawyers,  or  members  of  Congress,  or  judges  ?  Have 
not  some  of  our  greatest  men — I  may  say  all  our  greatest 
men — been  of  the  simplest  tastes  and  habits  ?  Where 
can  we  find  a  man  whose  conversation  would  be  of  the 
least  value,  who  would  not  prefer  visiting  where  style  was 
a  secondary  matter  ?  And  surely  a  splendid  feast  without 
elegant  conversation  is  a  mortifying  sight.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, where  splendour  is  inbred,  everybody  groans  over  a 
grand  dinner ;  in  America  the  burthen  is  intolerable,  both 
to  entertainers  and  sufferers. 

Do  not  let  us  adopt  any  artificial  and  un-American  cus- 
toms with  the  desire  to  imitate,  or  the  hope  to  rival,  our 
English  neighbours.  Our  imitation  will  be  crude  and 
vapid ;  our  rivalry  ridiculous.  They  could  much  more 
profitably  imitate  us  in  the  simplicity  which  we  despise, 
and  not  a  few  of  their  best  spirits  desire  to  see  some  ap- 
proach to  such  a  state  of  things,  in  the  hope  of  averting 
the  ills  which  threaten  their  prosperity  and  grandeur. 
They  feel  that  their  safety  lies  in  lessening  the  gulf  which 
lies  between  the  privileged  classes  and  "the  people." 
Now  we  are  "the  people,"  and  we  cannot  be  anybody 
else.  To  attempt  it  were  as  vain  as  for  a  soldier  to  step 
out  of  the  ranks  in  order  to  appear  to  better  advantage. 
With  us,  the  good  of  one  is  the  good  of  all.  We  have  a 
grand  position  as  independent  Americans ;  we  sink  at  once 
into  an  inferior  one,  when  we  imitate  anybody.  The  whole 
range  of  cultivation  lies  before  us }  we  can  inform  and 
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refine  our  minds  to  any  extent,  and  spend  our  fortunes 
according  to  the  tastes  thus  imbibed.  "We  may  live  libe- 
rally and  even  elegantly,  without  renouncing  the  dignified 
simplicity  which  draws  its  maxims  and  habits  from  the 
proprieties  of  things,  and  not  from  the  conventionalisms 
of  people  in  the  old  world;  we  may  become  the  patrons 
of  Art  because  we  love  and  understand  it,  not  because 
somebody  else  with  money  patronises  Art,  and  we  do  not 
like  to  be  behindhand ;  we  may  exercise  hospitality  in  the 
true  spirit — that  which  excludes  the  idea  of  emulation, 
and  thinks  only  of  social  pleasure  or  kindness.  And  we 
can  do  all  this  without  even  inquiring  what  will  English 
or  French  Mrs.  Grundy  say,  or  hampering  ourselves  with 
a  set  of  rules  and  notions,  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  propriety  where  they  grew  up,  are  to  us  the  very 
killers  of  healthy  enjoyment,  enemies  of  the  poetry  of 
life.  The  tameness  which  is  the  result  of  imitation  is 
dreadful.  Whoever  among  us  speaks  his  honest  senti- 
ments always  acknowledges  that  our  tone  of  society  is  dull 
and  uninteresting ;  and  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  inces- 
sant pursuit  of  money ;  partly  to  a  disregard  of  aesthetic 
cultivation ;  but  principally  to  a  want  of  naturalness — a 
spirit  of  imitation,  which  prompts  us  to  be  always  in  the 
rear  of  some  model,  without  the  least  dependence  on  our 
own  judgment  or  taste.  We  lack  individuality;  and  al- 
though the  English  possess  it  in  large  measure, — as  from 
their  great  self-esteem  they  might  be  expected  to  do — yet 
we  can  never  acquire  it  by  copying  their  manners. 


THE  OUTCAST. 

BY  ELIZA  L.  SPROAT. 

I  SAW  a  stately  building,  all  alight, 

Beaming  forth  pleasure  from  its  many  eyes, 

Till  Night  was  fain  to  smile ;  and  one  without 

Stood  gazing  at  the  joyful  revellers", 

Like  a  lost  angel  peering  in  at  heaven — 

A  woman,  yet  not  woman,  in  whose  face 

Beauty  stood  mourner  for  lost  loveliness — 

A  woman  fair,  whose  bright  mouth  Sin  had  kissed, 

And  left  the  roses,  with  their  fragrance  gone ; 

Upon  whose  wide  and  arching  brows  was  set 

Beauty's  own  seal  of  aristocracy ; 

But  round  the  fires  of  whose  cavernous  eyes 

Sat  ugly  crouching  shadows,  dark  and  dread. 

She  leaned  against  the  window,  and  gazed  long 

Upon  the  heightening  revelry :  her  ear 

Drank  in  the  music  of  fresh,  happy  tongues, 

Mocking  the  discord  in  her  unstrung  heart 

With  memories  of  lost  joy.     A  bitter  stream 
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Rose  from  the  poisoned  fountain  of  her  soul, 
And  poured  itself  in  words  : — 

"  0  petty  cloud 

Of  insects,  glittering  in  fortune's  sun, 
How  brave  ye  shine,  unknowing  ye  are  dust, 
Secure  in  untried  virtue  :  if  that  once 
Temptation  fell  upon  you  like  a  storm, 
How  many  proud  would  fall  dismayed  to  earth, 
How  many  pure  would  rise  with  soiled  wings, 
Of  those  who  now  would  spurn  me  from  their  feet, 
Or  shun  my  touch,  as  'twere  the  touch  of  death. 
Ye  fools  !  was  ever  yet  a  flower  so  pure, 
That  did  the  wanton  sun  shine  hot  enough, 
He  could  not  wither  ?     Ye  are  only  flowers. 
The  world's  few  stars — the  few  high  burning  hearts 
O'er  whom  sin  never  found  a  talisman — 
Are  far  too  brave  to  spurn  or  fear  the  fallen  : 
Temptation,  like  an  envious,  stormy  cloud, 
Obscures  their  holy  brightness  for  a  while, 
Then  melts  in  spiteful  tears,  and  leaves  them  bright. 
Such  spirits  dare  to  smile  on  all — Oh  Grod ! 
But  would  they  smile  on  me  ?     Is  there  one  hand 
Among  thy  crowding  millions,  that  would  deign 
To  raise  me,  abject,  prostrate  cast  to  earth? 
Should  I  now  tear  the  cancer  from  my  heart, 
Is  there  of  pleasure's  votaries  one  would  pour 
Soft  words,  instead  of  scorn,  upon  my  wounds  ? 
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Oh  G-od,  not  one  !     Then,  startled  heart,  be  calm, 

And  rock  again  thy  darling  sins  to  rest, 

Yea,  watch  their  cradled  slumbers :  still  there's  joy 

For  those  who  cannot  rise ;  it  is,  to  fall — 

To  cast  off  fear,  as  divers  do  their  clothes, 

And,  plunging  headlong,  sound  the  depths  of  sin. 

Stand  back,  thou  craven  Conscience  !  'tis  too  late  : 

Away,  thou  traitor  Shame,  I  know  thee  not. 

I'll  bathe  rny  hunted  soul  in  wickedness, 

As  would  the  sun-tormented  traveller 

Plunge  in  the  tempting  stream.     At  the  great  day, 

When  Grod  shall  square  accounts  'twixt  hell  and  heaven, 

When  every  soul  shall  plead  its  puny  cause, 

I  will  stand  up  and  say,  <  Lord,  curse  the  world  ! 

For  they  have  all  transgressed  thy  mighty  law : 

For  but  one  drop  of  kindness  I  did  thirst, 

On  my  heart's  lonely  journey  back  toward  heaven, 

And  they  refreshed  me  not ;  my  soul  was  naked, 

Shrinking  and  trembling  in  its  shame,  and  called 

Most  piteously  for  shelter  from  the  scorn 

Of  tittering  virtue,  and  they  clothed  me  not.' 

All  nature  then  shall  smile  at  the  affright 

Of  those  who  thought  their  seats  insured  in  heaven ; 

And  Satan  laugh,  to  greet  the  trooping  souls 

Of  those  who  had  denied  him  on  the  earth : 

Then — Ah,  my  traitor  heart,  my  cruel  heart, 

How  canst  thou,  with  thy  melting  memories, 
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Steal  from  me  this  poor  joy  of  fancied  vengeance? — 

The  years  come  rushing  backward  like  a  flood : 

I  see  a  dear,  time-tinted  cottage  peep 

From  out  a  wanton  luxury  of  leaves  : 

I  see  a  little  child  within  the  door-sill, 

Where,  in  the  sleepy  afternoon,  the  sun, 

Striving  to  pass  the  lazy  shadows,  makes 

All  hues  of  gold  and  green  :  she  sits  alone, 

Her  rosy,  dimpled  hands  upon  her  knees, 

Spelling  out  '  Sin'  upon  her  story  book, 

And  wondering  what  it  means,  while  o'er  her  face 

Pass  little  thoughts,  like  cloudlets — is  this  I? 

The  years  come  back  upon  me  like  a  flood : 

I  see  a  stately  girl,  with  delicate  brow, 

And  bearing  like  a  seraph,  with  an  eye 

Like  to  a  star  dissolved  in  ether  blue : 

She  answers  back  the. smiles  of  common  eyes, 

As  the  young  moon  smiles  down  on  gaudy  lamps, 

Shaming  their  paltry  lustre — is  this  I  ? 

Sure  I  am  young  and  pure  again.     Old  thoughts 

From  that  sweet  time  when  all  my  thoughts  were  hopes, 

On  my  hot  brain  like  showers  of  violets  fall. 

There  is  an  angel  busy  at  my  heart, 

Searching  its  corners  and  dark  crevices 

For  virtues  crushed  and  lost  among  its  scars — 

Lost ! — No :  they  live !  I  hear  the  Grod-breathed  voice, 

That,  as  I  lay  awake  at  hush  of  night, 
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Came  to  my  spirit  all  the  way  from  heaven, 

Saying  i  Oh  Soul,  thou  art  immortal :  sin  was  made 

For  thee  to  conquer :  as  a  mother  gives 

A  coral  to  her  darling  child,  to  try 

The  virtues  of  the  little  cutting  pearls, 

That  else  would  fester  in  their  ruby  cells, 

So  to  my  well-beloved  child  I  send 

Trouble,  and  sore  temptation,  and  sharp  pain, 

To  test  the  spirit's  edge :  be  strong  and  conquer/ 

Did  I  not  conquer  ?     Thou,  who  knowest  all, 

Did  ever  Satan  wield  more  ponderous  means 

To  crush  one  maiden  soul  ?     Yet  with  what  scorn 

Did  Want  and  I,  embracing,  turn  our  backs 

Upon  the  host  of  ugly  petted  sins, 

That  crawl  to  earth's  high  places  !  With  what  schemes 

Of  glorious,  living,  daily  martyrdom 

I  fashioned  out  the  future,  with  such  dreams 

As  woman  rarely  harbours,  nourishing 

My  hungry,  yearning  soul — and  all  in  vain ! 

High  Grod !  where  lagged  thine  angels,  when  at  last, 

Amidst  my  prayers,  amidst  my  victories, 

One,  slinking,  masked  crime,  with  backward  thrust 

Murdered  my  soul !" — 

The  lights  within  the  mansion,  one  by  one, 
Had  died  away,  and  left  the  windows  black. 
The  angry,  flouting,  growling  clouds  had  met 
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In  wild  convention  in  the  halls  of  heaven, 
And  now,  with  settled  purpose  for  the  night, 
Spread  forth  their  leaden  banners,  and  poured  down 
A  ceaseless,  hissing  storm,  of  rain  and  sleet. 
The  woman  stood  unconscious,  hearing  nought 
But  the  wild  storm  that  beat  upon  her  heart, 
Till  roused  at  length,  with  harrowing,  heart-deep  sigh, 
And  a  faint,  piteous  smile,  she  turned  away. 
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BY    JOHN    NBA  I. 


I  DON'T  believe  in  night-caps.  That  is,  I  don't  believe 
in  stopping  the  ears,  in  shutting  the  eyes,  in  sealing  up 
the  senses,  nor  in  going  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  God's 
every-day  wonders.  We  are  put  here  to  look  about  us. 
We  are  apprentices  to  Him  whose  workshop  is  the  uni- 
verse. And  if  we  mean  to  be  useful,  or  happy,  or  to 
make  others  happy,  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  way  of 
being  happy  ourselves,  we  must  do  nothing  blindfold. 
Our  eyes  and  our  ears  must  be  always  open.  We  must 
be  always  up  and  doing,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
wide  awake.  We  must  have  our  wits  about  us.  We 
must  learn  to  use,  not  our  eyes  and  our  ears  only,  but 
our  understandings — our  thinkers. 

There  is  a  diviner  alchemy  wanted,  and  there  is  room 
for  a  bolder  and  a  more  patient  spirit  of  investigation, 
amid  the  drudgery  and  bustle  of  common  life,  than  was 
ever  yet  employed  or  ever  needed  in  ransacking  the 
earth  for  gems  and  gold,  or  the  deep  sea  for  pearls. 
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Would  you  shovel  diamonds  and  rubies,  or  turn  up  "as 
it  were  fire/7  you  have  but  to  dig  into  and  sift  the  rub- 
bish that  lies  heaped  up  in  your  very  streets — or  to  drive 
the  ploughshare  through  the  busiest  places  ever  trodden 
by  the  multitude.  You  need  not  blast  the  mountains, 
nor  turn  up  the  foundations  of  the  sea,  nor  smelt  the 
constellations.  You  have  but  to  open  your  eyes,  and  to 
look  about  you  with  a  thankful  heart ;  and  you  will  find 
no  such  thing  as  worthless  ore — no  baseness  unalloyed 
with  something  precious ;  with  hidden  virtue,  or  with  un- 
changeable splendour. 

The  golden  air  you  breathe  toward  evening,  after  a 
bright,  rattling  summer-shower — the  golden  motes  you 
may  see  playing  in  the  sunshine  with  clouds  of  common 
dust,  if  you  but  take  the  trouble  to  lift  your  eyes,  when 
you  are  lying  half  asleep  in  your  easy-chair,  just  after 
dinner — are  part  and  parcel  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
earth ;  and  yet  have  they  fellowship  with  the  stars,  and 
with  the  light  that  trembleth  for  ever  upon  the  wing  of 
the  cherubim.  Be  ye  of  the  towering  and  the  steadfast 
upon  earth,  and  these  will  be  to  you  in  the  darkness  of 
midnight  as  revelations  from  the  sky;  as  unforetold 
glimpses  of  the  Imperishable  and  the  Pure  that  inhabit 
the  empyrean. 

But,  being  one  of  those  who  go  about  the  world  for 
threescore  years  and  ten,  with  their  night-caps  pulled 
over  their  eyes — and  ears — you  don't  believe  a  word  of 
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this.  And  when  you  are  told  with  all  seriousness  that 
there  is  room  for  more  wonderful  and  comforting  trans- 
mutations, of  the  baser  earth  just  under  your  window,  or 
just  round  the  corner,  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  the 
wisest  of  those  who  have  grown  old  among  furnaces,  and 
crucibles,  and  retorts  ]  wearing  their  lives  away  in  a 
search  after  perpetual  youth,  and  their  substance  in  that 
which  sooner  and  more  surely  than  "riotous  living'7  im- 
poverisheth  a  man — the  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals 
into  gold — you  fall  a  whistling  maybe — or  beg  leave  to 
suggest  the  word  fudge.  If  so,  take  my  word  for  it,  like 
a  pretty  woman  with  the  small-pox,  the  probability  is, 
you  are  very  much  to  be  pitted. 

All  stuff  and  nonsense  !  you  say — downright  rigmarole 
— can't  for  the  life  of  you  understand  what  the  fellow's 
driving  at. 
.  Indeed. 

As  sure  as  you  are  sitting  there. 

Well,  then,  we  must  try  to  convince  you.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  things  for  a  man  who  does  believe  in  night- 
caps, you  will  grant  me,  though,  at  the  best,  he  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  bachelor,  is  to  lie  out  in  the  open 
air,  on  a  smooth  sloping  hill-side,  when  the  earth  is 
fragrant,  and  the  wind  south,  on  a  long  drowsy  summer 
afternoon — with  his  great-coat  under  him  if  the  earth  is 
damp — and  with  the  long  rich  grass  bending  over  him, 
and  the  blossoming  clover  swinging  between  him  and  a 
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clear  blue  sky,  starred  all  over  with  golden  dandelions, 
buttercups,  and  white-weed — 

Faugh ! 

One  moment  if  you  please — with  golden  dandelions, 
buttercups,  and  white-weed — 

Poh  ! — pish  ! — Why  don't  you  say  with  the  dent-de- 
lion,  the  ranunculus,  and  the  crysanthiuni  ? 

Simply  because  I  prefer  bumble-bees  to  humble-bees, 
and  even  to  honey-bees,  notwithstanding  the  dictionaries 
and  never  lie  down  in  the  long  rich  grass,  with  a  great- 
coat under  me ;  and  am  not  afraid  of  catching  cold, 
though  I  may  sit  upon  damp  roses,  or  tread  upon  the 
sweet-scented  earth,  or  tumble  about  in  the  newly-mown 
hay — with  my  children  about  me. 

Children  ! — oh  ! — ah  ! — might  have  known  you  were 
not  one  of  us — only  half  a  man  therefore. 

How  so  ? 

That  you  had  a  better-half  somewhere,  to  which  you 
belong  when  you  are  at  home. 

In  other  words,  you  might  have  known  that  I  was  no 
bachelor. 

Precisely. 

Sir  !  you  are  very  obliging.  And  now,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  finish  the  demonstration.  I  undertook  to 
convince  you,  if  you  remember,  that  every  human  being, 
with  his  eyes  about  him,  has,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  at  all  times,  within  his  reach,  and  subject  to  his 
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order,  a  heap  of  amusement,  a  whole  treasury  of  uijap- 
propriated  wisdom.  And  all  I  have  asked  of  you  thus 
far  is  to  admit,  that  if  a  man  will  but  go  forth  into  the 
solitary  place,  and  lie  down,  and  stretch  himself  out,  and 
look  up  into  the  sky,  and  watch  the  flowers  and  leaves 
pictured  and  playing  there — provided  he  be  not  more 
than  half  asleep,  and  has  a  duffel  great-coat  under  him, 
water-proof  shoes  and  a  snug  umbrella  within  reach,  and 
no  fear  of  the  rheumatism ;  he  may  find  it  one  of  the 
pleasantest  things  in  the  world ;  though  it  may  happen 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  poetry,  and  cares  for  nothing  on 
earth  beyond  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers,  a  warm, 
padded,  comfortable  dressing-gown,  or  a  snuff-coloured 
cigar,  if  at  home;  or  a  fishing-rod,  a  doubtful  sky,  and 
a  bit  of  a  brook,  all  to  himself,  when  he  is  out  in  the 
open  air.  And  in  short,  for  I  love  to  come  to  the  point 
(in  these  matters),  all  I  ask  of  you,  being  a  bachelor,  is 
to  admit — 

I'll  admit  anything,  if  you'll  stop  there. 

Agreed.  You  admit,  then,  that  an  old  bachelor,  wedded 
to  trout-fishing  and  tobacco-smoke ;  familiar  with  nothing 
but  whist,  yarn  stockings,  flannels  and  shooting-jackets; 
without  the  least  possible  relish  for  landscape  or  colour, 
for  the  twittering  of  birds,  or  the  swarming  of  bumble- 
bees and  forest-leaves;  with  no  sense  of  poetry,  and  a 
mortal  hatred  of  rigmarole,  may  nevertheless  and  notwith- 
standing— 

14 
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Better  take  breath,  sir. 

May  notwithstanding  and  nevertheless,  I  say,  find  some- 
thing worth  looking  at,  on  a  warm  summer  afternoon, 
though  he  be  lying  half  asleep  on  his  back,  with  the  clover- 
blossoms  and  buttercups  nodding  over  him ;  to  say  nothing 
of  thistle-tops,  dandelions  or  white-weed — 

I  do — I  do  ! — Fll  admit  anything,  as  I  told  you  before. 

Well,  then — in  that  case — I  do  not  see  what  difficulty 
there  would  be  in  supposing  that  any  man  might  find 
something  to  be  good-natured  with  anywhere. 

Not  so  fast,  if  you  please.  Would  you  have  it  inferred, 
because  an  old  bachelor,  whose  comforts  are  few — and  far 
between  ! — and  whose  habits  and  opinions — are  fixed  for 
ever,  could  put  up  with  nature  for  a  short  summer  after- 
noon, under  the  circumstances  you  mention — with  a  great 
coat  under  him,  and  a  reasonable  share  of  other  comforts 
within  reach,  that,  therefore,  anybody  on  earth,  a  married 
man,  for  example,  should  find  it  a  very  easy  thing  to  be 
happy  any  where,  under  any  circumstances? — even  at 
home  now,  for  instance,  with  his  wife  and  children  about 
him  ? 

Precisely.  And  now,  sir,  to  convince  you.  If  you  will 
but  place  yourself  at  an  open  window  in  the  "  leafy  month 
of  June,"  and  watch  the  play  of  her  green  leaves  upon  the 
busy  countenances  of  men,  as  you  may  in  some  of  our 
eastern  cities,  and  in  most  of  our  villages  all  over  the 
country,  where  the  trees  and  the  houses,  and  the  boys  and 
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the  girls  have  grown  up  together,  playfellows  from  the 
beginning — playfellows  with  everything  that  lives  and 
"breathes  in  the  neighbourhood  j  or  if  you  will  but  stand 
where  you  are,  and  look  up  into  the  blue  sky,  and  watch 
the  clouds  that  are  now  drifting,  as  before  a  strong  wind, 
over  the  driest  and  busiest  thoroughfares  of  your  crowded 
city ;  changing  from  shadow  to  sunshine,  and  from  sunshine 
to  shadow,  every  uplifted  countenance  over  which  they  pass, 
you  will  find  yourself  at  the  very  next  breath  a  wiser,  a 
better,  and  a  happier  man.  You  will  undergo  a  transfigura- 
tion upon  the  spot  ?  You  will  see  a  mighty  angel  sitting 
in  the  sun.  You  will  hear  the  rush  of  wings  overshadowing 
the  whole  firmament.  And  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
be  so  much  better  satisfied  with  yourself!  But  mind 
though — never  do  this  in  company. 

Beware  lest  you  are  caught  in  the  fact.  They  will  set 
you  down  for  a  lunatic,  a  contributor  to  the  magazines,  or 
a  star-gazer — if  you  permit  them  to  believe  that  you  can 
see  a  single  hairbreadth  beyond  your  nose,  or  a  single  inch 
further  by  lifting  your  eyes  to  heaven  than  by  fixing  them 
.  steadfastly  upon  the  earth.  One  might  as  well  be  over- 
heard talking  to  himself;  or  be  caught  peeping  into  a 
letter  just  handed  him  by  a  sweet  girl  he  has  been  dying 
to  flirt  with ;  but  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself — and 
his  wife — durst  not,  although  perfectly  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind,  from  her  way  of  looking  at  him,  when  she  handed 
him  the  letter,  that  she  would  give  the  world  to  have  him 
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see  it  without  her  knowledge ;  and  that  either  she  did  not 
know  he  was  a  married  man — or  was  willing  to  overlook 
that  objection. 

Tut,  tut !  my  boy — you  will  never  coax  me  into  the 
trap,  though  I  admit  your  cleverness,  by  contriving  to  let 
me  understand,  as  it  were  by  chance,  what  are  regarded 
everywhere  as  the  privileges  of  the  married. 

Permit  me  to  finish,  will  you  ? 

With  all  my  heart ! 

But  pleasant  as  all  these  things  are — the  green  fields 
and  the  blue  sky,  the  ripple  of  bright  water,  and  the 
changeable  glories  of  a  landscape  in  midsummer;  or  the 
upturned  countenances  of  men,  looking  for  signs  in  the 
heavens  when  they  have  ships  at  sea — or  wives  and  children 
getting  ready  for  a  drive — or  new  hats  and  no  umbrellas — 
or  houses  afire  which  may  not  happen  to  be  over-insured 
— a  pleasanter  thing  by  far  it  is  to  sit  by  the  same  window, 
when  the  summer  is  over,  and  the  clouds  have  lost  their 
transparency,  and  go  wandering  heavily  athwart  the  sky, 
and  the  green  leaves  are  no  more,  and  the  songs  of  the 
water  are  changed,  and  the  very  birds  have  departed,  and 
watch  by  the  hour  together  whatever  may  happen  to  be 
overlooked  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; — the  bushels  of 
dry  leaves  that  eddy  and  whirl  about  your  large  empty 
squares,  or  huddle  together  in  heaps  at  every  sheltered 
corner,  as  if  to  get  away  from  the  wind;  the  changed 
livery  of  the  shops — the  golden  tissues  of  summer,  the 
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delicately-tinted  shawls,  and  gossamer  ribbons,  and  flaunt- 
ing muslins,  woven  of  nobody  knows  what — whether  of 
"mist  and  moonlight  mingling  fitfully,"  or  of  sunset 
shadows  overshot  with  gold,  giving  way  to  gorgeous  velvet, 
and  fur,  and  sumptuous  drapery  glowing  and  burning  with 
the  tints  of  autumn,  and  like  distant  fires  seen  through  a 
fall  of  snow  in  midwinter,  full  of  comfort  and  warmth ; 
and  all  the  other  preparations  of  double  windows  and 
heavy  curtains,  and  newly  invented  stoves,  that  find  their 
own  fuel  for  the  season  and  leave  something  for  next  year ; 
and  porticoes  that  come  and  go  with  the  cold  weather, 
blocking  up  your  path  and  besetting  your  eyes  at  every 
turn,  with  signs  and  hints  of  u  dreadful  preparation." 

G-o  to  the  window,  if  you  are  troubled  in  spirit,  if  the 
wind  is  the  wrong  way;  if  you  have  been  jilted  or  hen- 
pecked— no  matter  which ; — or  if  you  find  yourself  grow- 
ing poorer  every  hour,  and  all  your  wisest  plans,  and  best- 
considered  projects  for  getting  rich  in  a  hurry,  turned 
topsy-turvy  by  a  change  in  the  market  value  of  bubbles 
warranted  never  to  burst ;  or  if  you  have  a  note  to  pay 
for  a  man  you  never  saw  but  once  in  your  life,  and  hope 
never  to  see  again ; — to  the  window  with  you,  and  lean 
back  in  your  chair  with  a  disposition  to  be  pleased,  and 
watch  the  different  systems  of  progression — or,  in  plain 
English,  the  walk — of  the  people  going  by.  A  single 
quarter  of  an  hour  so  spent  will  put  you  in  spirits  for  the 
day,  and  furnish  you  with  materials  for  thought,  which, 
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well  husbanded,  may  last  you  for  a  twelvemonth;  yea, 
abide  with  you  for  life,  like  that  wisdom  which  is  better 
than  fine  gold,  and  more  precious  than  rubies. 

Well,  you  have  taken  my  advice ;  you  are  at  the  win- 
dow. Now  catch  up  your  pen  and  describe  what  you  see, 
as  you  see  it;  or  take  your  pencil,  if  you  are  good  for  any- 
thing in  that  way,  and  let  us  see  what  you  can  do.  A 
free,  bold,  happy,  and  faithful  sketch  of  that  which  in 
itself  would  be  worthless,  or  even  loathsome,  shall  make 
your  fortune.  Morland's  pigs  and  pigsties,  on  paper  or 
canvass,  were  always  worth  half  a  hundred  of  the  originals. 
One  of  Teniers'  inside-out  pictures  of  a  village  feast,  with 
drunken  boors — not  worth  a  groat  apiece  when  alive, — 
would  now  fetch  its  weight  in  gold  three  times  over. 

Look  you  now.  There  goes  a  man  with  a  large  bundle 
under  his  arm,  tied  up  in  a  yellow  bandanna  handkerchief, 
faded  and  weatherworn,  and  looking  as  if  ready  to  burst — 
the  bundle  I  mean.  What  would  you  give  to  know  the 
history  of  that  bundle  and  what  there  is  in  it.  Observe  the 
man's  eye — the  swing  of  his  right  arm — the  carriage  of  his 
body — the  dip  of  his  hat.  You  would  swear — or  might,  if 
your  conscience  or  your  habits  as  a  gentleman  would  let  you 
— that  he  was  a  proud  and  a  happy  fellow,  though  you  never 
saw  his  face  before  in  all  your  life.  The  tread  of  his  foot 
is  enough — the  very  swing  of  his  coat-tail  as  he  clears  the 
corner.  It  is  Saturday  night,  and  he  is  carrying  the  bundle 
home  to  his  own  house ;  of  that  you  may  be  sure.  And  you 
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may  be  equally  sure  that  whatever  else  there  may  be  in  it, 
there  is  nothing  for  him  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  therefore 
nothing  for  the  man  himself.  My  notion  is,  that  he  has 
bought  a  ready-made  cloak  for  his  wife,  without  her  know- 
ledge, or  got  a  friend  to  choose  the  cloth  and  be  measured 
for  it,  who  will  be  found  at  his  fireside  when  he  gets  home, 
holding  forth  upon  the  comfort  of  such  an  outside  garment 
in  our  dreadful  winters,  with  a  perseverance  which  leads 
the  good  woman  of  the  house  to  suspect  her  neighbour  of 
being  better  off  than  herself,  in  one  particular  at  least,  for 
the  coming  Sabbath.  But  just  now  the  door  opens;  the 
gossiping  neighbour  springs  up  with  a  laugh;  the  bundle 
is  untied ;  the  children  scream,  and  the  wife  jumps  about 
her  husband's  neck  as  if  he  had  been  absent  a  twelve- 
month. 

Where  ? — where  ? 

Can't  you  see  them  for  yourself?  Can't  you  see  the 
firelight  flash  over  the  newly-papered  walls  ?  Can't  you 
hear  the  children  laugh  as  mother  swings  round  with  her 
new  cloak,  scattering  the  ashes,  and  almost  puffing  out 
their  only  lamp,  which  she  has  set  upon  the  floor  to  see 
how  the  garment  hangs  ?  and  now  she  drops  into  a  chair. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  sir,  that  is  a  very  worthy  woman ; 
and  the  man  himself  is  a  Washingtonian. 

What  man  ? 

What  man !  Why,  the  man  that  just  turned  the 
corner,  with  a  great  yellow  bundle  under  his  arm. 
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Indeed  !  you  know  him  then  ? 

Never  saw  his  face  in  all  my  life.  But  stay — what 
have  we  here  ?  Get  your  paper  ready !  Here  conies  a 
thick-set  fellow,  in  a  blue  roundabout,  with  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  eyes,  and  one  hand  in  his  trousers'  pocket — poor 
fellow !  There  he  goes  !  But  why  one  hand  ?  He  had 
his  reasons  for  it,  I'll  warrant  ye,  if  the  truth  were  known. 
He  walked  by  with  bent  knees,  you  observed,  and  with  a 
most  unpromising  stoop.  He  was  feeling  for  his  last 
fourpence ;  and  found  a  hole  in  his  pocket.  Can't  you 
read  the  whole  story  in  the  man's  gait? — in  the  slow, 
sullen  footfall,  in  the  clutch  of  his  fingers,  in  the  stiffened 
elbow,  and  the  bent  knees  ? 

Another  Washingtonian,  perhaps  ? 

No  indeed  !  nothing  of  the  sort.  Had  he  been  a  Wash- 
ingtonian, he  would  have  found  something  more  than  a 
hole  in  his  pocket  when  he  had  got  through  his  week's 
work,  and  was  beginning  to  find  his  way  back  to  his  little 
ones. 

Well,  well,  have  it  so,  if  you  like ;  but  what  say  you  to 
the  couple  you  see  there  ? 

Stop ! — that  large  woman,  leading  a  child  with  a  green 
veil — and  the  other  passing  her  in  a  hurry  without  lifting 
her  eyes,  and,  the  moment  she  has  got  by,  turning  and 
looking  after  her  as  if  there  were  something  monstrous  in 
the  cast  of  that  bonnet — a  very  proper  bonnet  of  itself, — 
or  in  the  colour  of  that  shawl — of  gold  and  purple  and 
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scarlet  and  green ; — both  were  but  just  entering  upon  the 
field  of  vision  as  you  spoke,  and  now  both  have  vanished 
for  ever.  And  lo  !  a  tall  man  of  a  majestic  presence, 
with  a  little  black  dog  at  his  heels — the  veriest  cur  you 
ever  saw.  What  must  be  the  nature  of  such  companion- 
ship ?  Look  !  look !  there  goes  another — a  fashionably- 
dressed  young  man — followed  by  two  or  three  more — 
intermixed  with  women  and  children ;  and  now  they  go 
trooping  past  by  dozens,  leaving  you  as  little  time  to  note 
their  peculiarities  as  you  would  have  before  the  table  of  a 
camera  obscura,  set  up  in  the  middle  of  Broadway  at  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year.  Let  us  breathe  a  little.  And 
now  the  current  changes :  the  groups  are  smaller,  the 
intervals  longer ;  and,  if  we  can  do  nothing  else,  we  may 
watch  their  step  and  carriage,  the  play  of  colours,  and  the 
whimsical  motion  of  their  arms  and  legs  while  they  go 
hurrying  by, — these  phantoms  of  the  hour.  And  then, 
what  a  world  of  enjoyment  just  for  the  mere  trouble  of 
looking  out  of  a  window  !  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that,  in  countries  where  it  is  not  permitted  to  women  to 
look  at  the  show  in  this  way,  or  even  to  appear  at  the 
window,  a  substitute  should  be  found  by  so  arranging 
mirrors  as  to  represent  within  their  very  bed-chambers 
whatever  happens  in  the  street  below  ? 

But  the  business  of  the  day  is  nearly  over.  The  chief 
thoroughfare  is  wellnigh  deserted,  and  we  may  now  begin 
to  dwell  upon  the  peculiarities  of  here  and  there  one,  as 
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the  laggards  go  loitering  by,  some  nearer,  and  some  further 
off,  but  all  with  a  look  of  independence  and  leisure  not  to 
be  mistaken.  And  why?  They  have  money  in  their 
purses — the  happy  dogs — or  what  is  better  than  money, 
character  and  credit,  or  experience,  or  health  and  strength, 
and  a  willingness  to  oblige. 

Not  so  fast,  if  you  please.  What  say  you  to  that  man 
with  the  pale  face  and  coal-black  hair  ? 

Let  me  see.  What  do  I  say  of  that  man?  Do  you  ob- 
serve that  slouched  hat,  and  old  coat  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin? — the  dangling  of  that  old  beaver  glove,  and  the 
huge  twisted  club — the  slow  and  stately  pace,  and  the 
close  fitting  trowsers  carefully  strapped  down  over  a  pair 
of  well-blacked  shoes  without  heels,  and  therefore  incapa- 
ble of  being  mistaken  for  boots. 

There  is  no  mistaking  that  man.  He  has  seen  better 
days ;  the  world  has  gone  hard  with  him  of  late,  and  he 
is  a — Ah !  that  lifting  of  the  head  as  he  turns  the  corner ! 
that  gleam  of  sunshine,  as  he  recovers  and  touches  his 
hat,  after  bowing  to  that  fine  woman  who  just  brushed 
him  in  passing,  shows  that  he  is  still  a  gentleman ',  and, 
of  course,  can  have  nothing  to  fear,  whatever  may  happen 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fifty  to  one,  if  you  dare,  that 
he  has  just  bethought  himself  of  the  bankrupt  law,  of  a 
bad  debt  which  he  begins  to  have  some  hope  of,  or  of  the 
possibility  of  making  up  by  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
for  what  he  wants  in  youth,  should  he  think  it  worth  his 
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while  to  follow  up  the  acquaintance.  Ah  ! — gone  !  He 
disappeared,  adjusting  his  neckcloth,  and  smiling  and 
looking  after  the  handsome  widow,  as  if  debating  within 
himself  whether  the  advantage  he  had  obtained  by  that 
one  look  were  really  worth  pursuing. 

What  ho  !  another  !  A  vulgar  phantom  this — a  fellow 
that  has  nothing  to  do.  After  hurrying  past  a  couple  of 
women,  hideously  wrapped  up,  and  beyond  all  doubt, 
therefore, .  uglier  than  the  witches  of  Macbeth,  he  stops 
and  leers  after  them — not  stopping  altogether,  but  just 
enough  to  keep  his  head  turned  over  his  right  shoulder — 
and  then  walks  away,  muttering  to  himself  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  that  ragged  boy  there,  who  stands  staring  after 
him  with  both  hands  grasping  his  knees,  and  with  such  a 
look! 

Another  yet — and  yet  another  shape  !  and  both  walking 
with  their  legs  bent ;  both  taking  long  strides,  and  both 
finding  their  way,  with  the  instinct  of  a  bloodhound, 
never  looking  up,  nor  turning  to  the  right  or  left  in  their 
course.  Are  they  partners  in  trade,  or  rivals  ?  Do  they 
follow  the  same  business,  or  were  they  schoolfellows  to- 
gether, some  fifty  years  ago ;  and  are  they  still  running 
against  each  other  for  a  purse  they  will  never  find  till  they 
have  reached  the  grave  together.  See !  they  have  cleared 
that  corner,  side  by  side;  and  now  they  are  stretching 
away  at  the  same  killing  pace,  neck  and  neck,  toward  the 
Exchange.  Of  course,  they  live  in  the  same  neighbour- 
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hood ;  they  are  fellow-craftsmen,  they  have  reputations  at 
stake,  and  are  determined  never  to  yield  an  inch — what- 
ever may  happen.  But  why  wouldn't  they  look  up  ?  "Was 
there  nothing  above  worth  minding — nothing  on  the  right 
hand  nor  on  the  left  of  their  course,  worthy  a  passing 
thought  ?  Whither  are  they  going  ?  And  what  will  they 
have  learned  or  enjoyed,  and  what  will  they  have  to  say 
for  themselves  when  they  reach  the  end  of  their  course  ? 

And  that  other  man,  with  arms  akimbo,  a  dollar's  worth 
of  flour  in  a  bag,  flung  over  his  shoulder — why  need  he 
strut  so — and  why  doesn't  he  walk  faster  ?  Has  he  no 
sympathy  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  he !  or  does  he 
only  mean  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  for  such  wea- 
ther !  and  that  for  every  fellow  I  see,  who  isn't  able  to  carry 
home  a  dollar's  worth  of  flour  to  his  family  every  Satur- 
day night !  Does  he  believe  that  nobody  else  understands 
the  worth  and  sweetness  of  a  home-baked  loaf  ? 

And  that  strange-looking  woman  there,  with  her  muff 
and  parasol,  her  claret-coloured  cloak,  with  a  huge  cape, 
and  that  everlasting  green  veil !  What  business  now,  has 
such  a  woman  above  ground — at  this  season  of  the  year  ? 
Would  she  set  your  teeth  chattering  before  the  winter  sets 
in?  And  what  on  earth  does  she  carry  that  sun-shade 
for,  toward  nightfall,  about  the  last  of  October — is  the 
woman  beside  herself? 

But  she  is  gone ;  and  in  her  stead  appear  three  boys, 
who,  but  for  the  season  of  the  year,  might  be  suspected 
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of  birdnesting.  They  are  all  of  a  size — all  of  an  age,  or 
thereabouts — and  all  dressed  alike,  save  that  one  wears  a 
cloth  cap,  and  the  others  fur.  Yet,  like  as  they  are  in  age 
and  size,  and  general  appearance,  anybody  may  see  at  a 
glance  that  one  is  a  well-educated  boy,  and  a  bit  of  a  gen- 
tleman— perhaps  with  spending-money  for  the  holidays, 
while  the  other  two  are  clumsy  scapegraces.  Watch  them. 
Observe  how  the  two  always  keep  together,  and  how,  as 
they  go  by  the  windows  of  that  confectionary-shop,  first 
one  lags  a  little  in  the  rear,  and  then  the  other,  till  they 
have  stopped  and  wheedled  their  companion  into  a  brief 
display  of  his  pocket-money.  The  rogues ! — how  well 
they  understand  his  character  !  See  !  he  has  determined 
to  have  it  all  his  own  way,  in  spite  of  their  well-managed 
remonstrances  and  suggestions;  and  now  they  all  enter 
the  shop  together — he  foremost,  of  course,  with  a  swagger 
not  to  be  misunderstood  for  a  moment.  And  now  they 
have  sprung  the  trap  !  and  the  poor  boy  is  a  beggar ! 

But  who  are  they  ?  Judge  for  yourself  ?  Do  they  not 
belong,  of  course,  to  the  same  neighbourhood?  Have 
they  not  an  air  of  good-fellowship,  which  cannot  be  coun- 
terfeited— a  something  which  explains  why  they  are  always 
together,  and  why  they  are  all  dressed  alike  ?  How  they 
loiter  along,  now  that  they  have  squeezed  him  as  dry  as 
an  orange,  as  if  they  were  just  returning  from  a  long  sum- 
mer-day's tramp  in  the  wilderness  after  flowers  and  birds' 
nests — the  flowers  to  tear  to  pieces,  and  the  birds'  nests  to 
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set  up  in  the  school  for  other  boys  to  have  a  shy  at.  By 
to-morrow,  they  will  be  asunder  for  months — he  at  school 
afar  off,  and  they  at  leap-frog  or  marbles.  And  after  a 
few  years,  they  will  be  forgotten  by  him,  and  he  remembered 
by  them — such  being  the  difference  in  their  early  education 
— as  the  boy  they  were  allowed  to  associate  with,  and  to 
fleece  at  pleasure  when  he  was  nobody  but  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Harry,  and  thought  himself  no  better  than  other  folks. 

But  enough — let  us  leave  the  window.  It  is  growing 
dark;  and  if  you  are  not  already  satisfied,  nothing  ever 
will  satisfy  you,  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  ears, 
but  they  hear  not;  and  eyes,  but  they  see  not — and  go 
through  the  world  with  their  night-caps  pulled  over  both. 
Poor  simpletons  ! — what  would  they  think  of  a  man  who 
should  run  for  a  wager  with  both  feet  in  one  shoe  !  Are 
you  satisfied  ? 

I  am — of  one  thing. 

And  what  is  that  ? 

Why,  that  a  magazine-writer  may  coin  gold  out  of  any- 
thing— out  of  the  golden  atmosphere  of  a  summer  evening 
— or  the  golden  motes  he  sees  playing  in  the  sunshine,  on 
the  best  possible  terms,  with  the  common  dust  of  the 
trampled  highway — or  the  golden  blossoms  that  fill  the 
hedges — in  a  word,  that  with  him  it  should  be  mere  child's 
play  to  "extract  sunshine  from  cucumbers." 
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CATHARA. 

BY    WALTER     COLTON. 

CATHARA  had  that  pure  Ionian  face, 

Which  melts  its  way  in  music  to  the  heart ; 

Each  look  and  line  betrayed  that  breathing  grace 
Which  Genius  has  embalmed  in  classic  art, 

Or  sculptured  in  the  Aphrodite — where  glows 

Immortal  life,  in  marble's  still  repose. 

Her  presence  on  your  love  and  wonder  stole 
With  such  an  atmosphere  of  softened  light, 

It  seemed  as  some  Aurora  of  the  Pole 

Were  melting  down  the  starry  depths  of  night; 

Or,  Dian  had  her  glowing  form  unrolled 

From,  out  her  floating  orb  of  liquid  gold. 

Her  features  were  most  delicately  moulded, 
And  so  transparent  shone  her  dimpled  cheek, 

That  when  her  large  black  eyes  their  rays  unfolded, 
Its  bloom  was  lighted  like  some  Alpine  peak 
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When  zephyrs  roll  the  circling  mists  away, 
And  on  its  summit  breaks  the  blush  of  day. 

Her  raven  hair  in  showering  ringlets  fell, 

That  veiled  her  sylph-like  form  from  human  vision ; 

Her  step  was  light  as  that  of  the  gazelle, 
And  yet  its  airy  motions  had  precision; 

The  circling  air  displayed,  where'er  she  went, 

A  wave  of  life  in  rainbow  beauty  bent. 

Her  voice  was  sweet  as  warble  of  a  bird ; 

The  accent  flowed  so  softly  through  the  tone, 
It  seemed  as  'twere  the  thought  itself  you  heard, 

Like  music,  which  the  summer's  breeze  hath  thrown 
O'er  silent  waters,  from  some  woodland  lyre, 
Or  humming  stream,  or  old  cathedral  choir. 

Her  beauty  broke  not  on  a  sudden  glance ; 

But  if  you  watched  its  soft  progressive  ray, 
Some  hidden  charm  of  form,  or  countenance, 

Like  silver  planets  at  the  close  of  day, 
Would  cast  its  slender  veil  of  shadows  by, 
And  timidly  advance  upon  the  eye. 

Her  heart  was  that  from  which  her  features  took 
The  tender  tone  their  aspect  ever  wore ; 
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The  pensive  thoughts  which  saddened  in  her  look, 
Were  what  you  feel  upon  a  lonely  shore, 

Where  not  a  sound  is  heard  except  the  surge, 
In  which  some  billow  hymns  its  dying  dirge. 

Her  eyes  would  swim,  her  bosom  heave  with  grief, 
When  pale  misfortune  poured  its  tragic  theme ; 

As,  in  the  quick  wind,  shakes  the  forest  leaf, 
An  orphan's  woe  would  tremble  in  her  dream; 

The  tears  despair  had  hardened  into  stone, 

Would  melt  to  dew  when  mingled  with  her  own. 

You  deemed  that  such  an  one,  if  death  were  nigh, 
Might  cheer  and  soothe  you  though  she  might  not  save ; 

You  thought  how  sweetly  on  your  closing  eye 
Would  fall  each  glance  her  tender  spirit  gave ; 

While  meekness  showed  where  guilt  might  be  forgiven, 

And  mercy  plumed  the  parting  soul  for  Heaven. 
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THE  PROPHET  OF  IONIA. 

BY  L.  MARIA   CHILD. 

"  We  hurt  the  stories  of  the  antique  world 
By  thinking  of  our  school-books,  and  the  wrongs 
Done  them  by  pedants  and  fantastic  songs. 
Sweet  Hero's  eyes,  three  thousand  years  ago, 
Were  made  precisely  like  the  best  we  know; 
Looked  the  same  looks,  and  spoke  no  other  Greek 
Than  eyes  of  honey-moon  begun  last  week." 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

IN  the  pleasant  clime  of  Ionia,  dwelt  a  man  named 
Hermotimus.  He  was  early  remarkable  for  the  keenness 
of  all  his  senses.  He  heard  sounds  inaudible  even  to  the 
quick  ear  of  his  playmate,  the  hound ;  and  the  perfume  of 
a  rose  made  him  faint  before  he  was  old  enough  to  speak 
its  name.  When,  in  vintage-time,  processions  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  passed  through  the  village,  his  mother  carried 
him  away  from  the  noise,  because  he  fell  into  fits  at  the 
sound  of  the  shrill  pipes  and  clashing  cymbals.  The 
vividness  of  his  dreams  was  the  talk  of  all  the  gossips  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  visions  of  his  sleep  were  so  sin- 
gularly distinct,  that  nothing  could  persuade  the  child  he 
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had  not  actually  seen  and  heard  them.  Sometimes,  when 
they  gave  him  his  supper,  he  would  cry  for  the  little  lamb 
with  blue  wool,  that  had  eaten  milk  from  his  bowl  the 
night  before.  It  was  useless  to  tell  him  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  blue  lamb  ;  for  he  insisted  most  pertinaciously 
that  he  had  seen  it  and  fed  it.  As  he  grew  older,  he 
sometimes  hummed  tunes  which  he  said  were  sung  to  him 
by  maidens  with  white  robes ;  and  they  were  often  unlike 
any  tunes  known  in  the  neighbourhood. 

People  naturally  became  superstitious  about  the  child. 
Some  remembered  that  his  mother,  before  he  was  born, 
had  often  fallen  asleep  in  a  grotto,  where  stood  a  statue  of 
Apollo.  They  said  the  god  had  played  to  him  on  his 
golden  lyre,  and  he  would  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy. 

But  he  gradually  grew  stronger  by  playing  in  the  open 
air,  and  tending  sheep  on  the  hills.  His  father  cared 
much  more  that  he  should  be  a  thrifty  man,  than  the  in- 
spired of  Apollo.  He  made  no  allusions  to  his  childish 
dreams,  and  never  liked  to  hear  what  old  women  said  con- 
cerning the  sleep  in  the  grotto.  But  his  mother  believed 
in  her  heart  that  her  boy  would  be  either  poet  or  prophet. 
There  was  at  times  a  dreaminess  in  his  deep  eyes,  that  im- 
pressed her  with  reverence;  and  in  the  most  common 
tunes  he  played  or  sung,  there  were  thrilling  little  whis- 
perings, that  went  farther  into  her  soul  than  any  other 
tones  she  heard.  The  lad  perceived  there  was  some- 
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thing  mysterious  about  him,  which,  his  mother  pondered 
secretly,  and  his  father  was  unwilling  to  speak  of.  This 
induced  early  self-consciousness,  and  probably  increased  a 
tendency  to  lonely  wanderings  and  profound  reverie,  un- 
usual in  one  of  his  age. 

His  father  thought  the  best  cure  for  this  was  matri- 
mony, and  the  cares  of  a  family.  As  the  bashful  youth 
seemed  to  take  less  notice  of  maidens  than  he  did  of  the 
clouds  sailing  over  his  head,  he  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
selection,  by  singling  out  for  him  a  buxom  lass,  who  was 
so  healthy,  she  never  had  but  one  dream  she  remembered 
in  her  life;  and  that  was  about  pelting  young  vintners 
with  grapes,  till  the  wine  ran  down  their  chins,  and  made 
her  wake  with  laughing.  Certainly,  if  she  had  been  con- 
sulted, she  would  have  chosen  quite  another  mate  than 
Herrnotimus,  with  his  soft  voice  and  visionary  eyes.  But 
it  was  the  belief  then,  and  it  is  not  altogether  obsolete 
now,  that  a  woman  has  no  right  to  have  an  opinion  of  her 
own.  So  the  fathers  settled  it  between  them,  that  Her- 
motimus  should  marry  Praxinoe ;  and  the  passive  young 
couple  found  themselves  united  under  the  same  roof  before 
they  were  well  aware  what  had  happened  to  them. 

At  first,  the  bridegroom  began  to  consider  it  rather  a 
pleasant  arrangement,  and  the  bride,  growing  familiar  with 
his  quiet,  gentle  ways,  rather  thought  she  should  learn  to 
like  him.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  conscious 
that  her  restless  activity  made  him  weary,  and  her  volu- 
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bility  bewildered  him.     It  was,  in  fact,  as  if  a  cackling 
lien  had  continually  waked  him  from  moonlight  dreams, 
with  triumphant  accounts  of  another  egg  added  to  the 
market  stock.     For   Praxinoe  was   much   infected  with 
worldly  ambition,  and  prided  herself  upon  the   superior 
cloth  she  wove,  the  number  of  cheeses  she  made,  and  the 
quantity  of  grapes  she   dried.     When  Hermotimus  was 
buried  in  profound  contemplation,  revolving  in  his  mind, 
whether  the  gods  ever  did  unite  themselves  with  mortals, 
and  whether  those  spoke  truly  who  said  there  was  a  divine 
essence  within  the  human  body,  which  would  lay  aside  its 
earthly  garments,  and  reascend  to  its  celestial  home ;  at 
such  moments,  Praxinoe  would  call  to  him  to  ask  if  he  re- 
membered how  many  cheeses  she  had  sent  to  market ;  and 
it  vexed  her  if  he  did  not  know,  when  she  had  told  him 
half-a-dozen   times.       He   felt   very  kindly  towards  the 
lively  little  creature,  and  tried  his  utmost  to  be  interested 
in  her  thriftiness.     But  the  misniating  of  temperaments 
was  so  obvious,  that  a  modern  caricaturist  would  have 
painted  it  as  the  marriage  of  a  solemn  young  owl  with  a 
chattering  wren. 

In  process  of  time,  her  cheerful  temper  became  over- 
clouded with  a  consciousness  that  the  energy  and  industry 
on  which  she  prided  herself,  were  unappreciated,  and  well- 
nigh  useless.  It  was  a  heavy  disappointment  for  one  of 
her  temperament ;  for  she  was  born  to  possess  this  world, 
and  enjoy  it,  and  she  had  no  wings  to  carry  her  beyond 
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its  limits.  Hermotimus  would  have  pitied  her  if  he 
could;  but  he  never  was  in  that  region  where  she  lived, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  people  enjoyed  or  suffered 
there.  Praxinoe  had  as  little  idea  of  the  worlds  in  which 
he  wandered.  Such  glimpses  as  she  gained  from  his  oc- 
casional remarks,  were  by  no  means  attractive  to  her. 
The  shadow-land  of  disembodied  souls,  brought  to  her 
mind  no  pictures  of  right  comfortable  housekeeping.  She 
had  a  much  greater  liking  for  fine  linen  and  glossy  silks, 
than  she  had  for  wings.  Her  favourite  theme  was  the 
attainment  of  large  flocks,  and  vineyards  flowing  with 
wine.  If  Hermotimus  replied,  that  wealth  was  not  for 
such  as  they,  she  answered  impatiently,  "  Why  not  ? 
The  Greeks  got  into  Troy,  didn't  they?"  She  added,  in 
an  under  tone,  "  To  be  sure,  they  were  not  such  Greeks 
as  thou  art." 

He  certainly  was  a  vexation  to  an  earth-born  woman ; 
the  mild,  dreamy,  saintly  man!  The  distance  between 
them  grew  ever  wider  and  wider;  and  the  process  was 
hastened  by  singular  manifestations  of  disease  in  Hermo- 
timus. From  infancy,  there  never  had  been  a  real  healthy 
union  between  his  soul  and  body.  The  inward  and  out- 
ward circle  of  his  being,  instead  of  clasping  at  all  points, 
touched  only  at  one ;  and  so  ever  remained  strangers. 

Not  long  after  his  marriage,  he  had  a  violent  fever, 
which  left  him  subject  to  very  peculiar  fits,  of  frequent 
recurrence.  Praxinoe,  who  was  very  kind-hearted,  nursed 
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him  tenderly ;  but  she  became  very  much  afraid  of  him. 
The  words  she  heard  him  utter  in  these  fits,  and  the 
changes  that  came  over  his  countenance,  impressed  her 
with  an  awful  conviction  that  he  was  some  sort  of  a  spirit, 
and  no  mortal.  If  she  were  alone  with  him  during  these 
strange  visitations,  he  did  not  answer  when  she  spoke,  or 
seem  to  be  in  the  least  degree  aware  of  her  presence. 
But  there  was  one  person  to  whom  he  always  responded. 
It  was  Panthoides  of  Clazomenoe,  a  disciple  of  Pytha- 
goras. He  heard  rumours  of  the  singular  childhood  of 
Hermotimus,  and  the  strange  trances  that  came  upon  him 
after  the  fever;  and  he  went  to  visit  him.  When  he 
entered  the  apartment,  the  invalid  lay  stretched  upon  his 
couch,  apparently  dead.  But  when  he  touched  the  cold 
and  rigid  hand,  a  change  passed  rapidly  over  the  counte- 
nance, like  light  which  drives  shadows  across  the  fields ; 
and  Hermotimus  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come  again ; 
we  have  had  such  pleasant  talks  together,  as  we  walked 
in  the  groves."  This  seemed  marvellous  to  Panthoides ; 
for,  never  to  his  knowledge  had  he  spoken  with  the 
stranger.  But  when  he  asked  questions  concerning  their 
conversations,  the  sleeper  revealed  many  thoughts,  which 
he  recollected  had  passed  through  his  mind  at  various 
times,  and  which  seemed  at  the  moment  as  if  they  were 
not  from  himself,  but  transmitted  from  some  source  be- 
yond. Praxinoe  listened  to  their  talk,  and  shuddered  to 
hear  her  husband  describe  distant  cities  he  had  never 
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seen,  and  wondrous  birds  and  flowers,  in  unknown  climes, 
and  familiar  interviews  with  relatives  and  friends,  who  no 
longer  lived  in  this  world. 

This  phenomenon,  of  course,  attracted  much  attention. 
Priests  and  philosophers  came  to  listen  to  the  conversa- 
tions with  Panthoides ;  and  the  populace  flocked  thither 
to  inquire  for  stolen  goods,  and  what  would  cure  the  dis- 
eases of  their  children.  In  these  days,  he  would  have 
been  called  a  clairvoyant ;  but  in  those  times,  when 
animal  magnetism  had  received  no  name,  though  it  ex- 
isted as  an  unaccountable  fact,  they  called  him  a  prophet. 
The  old  talk  was  revived  of  his  being  the  son  of  Apollo, 
and  on  several  occasions  he  was  carried  to  the  temple  to 
deliver  oracles. 

What  to  make  of  all  this,  busy  little  Praxinoe  knew 
not.  But  she  said  very  naively  to  one  of  her  neighbours, 
that  she  thought  it  was  pleasant  to  know  whether  one's 
husband  were  really  dead  or  alive. 

Several  months  passed  on,  and  the  crowd  of  curious 
visiters  became  very  annoying.  The  continual  questions 
the  invalid  was  called  upon  to  answer,  and  the  distant 
places  of  the  earth  he  was  required  to  visit,  exhausted  his 
bodily  strength  more  and  more.  He  himself  assigned 
these  reasons  for  his  increasing  weakness,  and  said,  more- 
over, that  the  air  of  the  valleys  did  not  agree  with  him. 
Therefore,  his  friends  removed  him  to  a  lonely  habitation 
on  the  hills.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  Praxinoe' s  lively 
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temperament  to  hear  no  sounds  but  owls  hooting,  and  the 
winds  sighing  through  the  trees.  But  though  her  too 
spiritual  mate  had  not  called  forth  all  the  warmth  of  her 
loving  nature,  she  cherished  genuine  friendliness  toward 
him,  and  would  cheerfully  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  mountain  air 
gradually  restored  him  to  his  former  condition;  but  as 
strength  increased,  the  gift  of  prophecy  departed.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  remoteness  of  his  dwelling,  dimi- 
nished the  crowd;  before  two  years  had  expired,  Pan- 
thoides  was  the  only  one  who  continued  to  visit  him ;  and 
he  came  but  rarely. 

Hermotimus  was  now  more  silent  and  abstracted  than 
ever.  His  eyes  were  so  nervously  sensitive  to  light,  that 
he  avoided  sunshine,  and  continually  sought  the  shelter  of 
grottoes  and  thickly  shaded  groves.  Sometimes  he  at- 
tempted to  resume  former  occupations,  but  his  thoughts 
were  even  less  in  them  than  they  had  ever  been.  His 
childish  habit  of  vivid  dreams  returned,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  these  dreams  occupied  his  mind  continually.  One 
day  he  told  Praxinoe  he  had  dreamed  that  she  held  in  her 
hands  a  crystal  globe,  which  reflected  all  things  in  the 
universe.  She  threw  it  in  the  fire,  it  cracked  asunder,  and 
a  radiant  spirit  with  white  wings  rose  therefrom,  and 
ascended  into  the  air.  She  laughed,  and  said  if  she  had 
such  a  globe,  she  would  not  throw  it  away  till  she  had 
taken  a  few  peeps  at  Corinth,  if  it  were  only  to  see  the 
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famous  Persian  silks,  and  embroidered  mantles  of  the 
women.  If  he  had  noticed  her  remark,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  him  very  much  like  looking  into  the  globe  of 
the  universe  to  find  a  butterfly's  feather.  But  brooding 
over  dreams,  and  wandering  alone  in  groves  and  grottoes, 
rendered  his  soul  more  intensely  self-absorbed  than  ever. 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  visible  world  passed  before 
him  like  the  shadows  of  a  magic  lantern.  When  he 
thought  of  the  body  at  all,  it  was  as  an  incumbrance ;  and 
if  he  spoke  of  it,  his  talk  was  ever  of  modifying  the  senses, 
that  the  soul  might  resume  its  lost  wings. 

Praxinoe  was  not  edified  by  such  discourse.  a  To  think," 
said  she,  "of  his  talking  of  mortifying  the  senses,  when 
he  never  had  any  senses  to  mortify !  Why  he  never  ate 
enough  to  keep  a  nightingale  alive.  For  my  part,  I  think 
it  is  a  blessing  to  have  good  food,  and  a  good  appetite  to 
eat  it." 

Such  thoughts  she  uttered  to  her  only  gossip,  Eucoline, 
the  wife  of  Lipodorus,  a  rich  vintner,  who  lived  a  mile 
from  them  in  the  dale  below.  Praxinoe  often  sighed  when 
she  compared  her  situation  with  that  of  her  friend ;  for  the 
vintner  was  a  handsome,  vigorous  man,  who  grew  richer 
every  day,  by  aid  of  his  own  industry  and  enterprise. 
Such  robes  as  he  bought  for  his  wife !  It  did  the  eyes 
good  to  look  at  them.  "  I  can  weave  two  yards  of  cloth 
to  her  one,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  as  handsome,"  thought 
Praxinoe  to  herself,  "  but  I  can  never  wear  such  robes. 
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Ah,  if  my  good  Hermotimus  only  had  a  little  more  life 
and  spirit." 

The  discontent  induced  by  such  comparisons  was  com- 
paratively harmless,  until  her  friend  Eucoline  died  sud- 
denly. But  then  the  idea  would  come  into  her  head,  "  Ah, 
if  I  had  only  married  such  a  man  as  Lipodorus  !  What  a 
span  we  should  have  made  !  Perhaps  in  time  we  might 
have  rode  in  our  own  chariot,  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory. 
Who  knows?  Didn't  the  Greeks  get  into  Troy?"  She 
tried  to  drive  away  the  pleasing  vision,  but  it  would 
obtrude  itself;  and  worse  still,  the  handsome,  energetic 
vintner  often  presented  himself  also  in  person.  He  came 
to  bring  baskets  of  grapes  and  figs,  and  cheer  her  in  her 
loneliness.  Perhaps  he  knew  he  was  a  dangerous  contrast 
to  the  pale  silent  husband  wandering  in  woods  and  grottoes, 
thinking  only  of  wings  to  his  soul.  Certainly  Praxinoe 
thought  the  glance  of  his  dark  eyes  were  unusually  expres- 
sive. Sparks  seemed  to  fall  from  them  into  her  heart, 
and  glow  through  all  her  veins;  and  when  she  avoided 
looking  at  him,  the  melting  tones  of  his  voice  produced 
the  same  effect.  Did  he  know  what  he  was  doing  ?  Whe- 
ther he  did  or  not,  it  was  a  hard  trial  for  Praxinoe.  Her 
nature  had  such  tropical  exuberance,  poor  child.  She  was 
such  a  lover  of  sunshine,  and  her  lot  had  been  cast  in  such 
cold  and  shady  places.  But  if  her  pride  had  sometimes 
been  an  evil  companion,  it  now  proved  a  friend  in  need. 
She  thought  to  herself,  "The  haughty  dames  of  Clazo- 
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menoe  shall  not  point  at  me  and  wink.  If  I  cannot  wear 
embroidered  robes,  I  will  at  least  preserve  my  character. 
And  if  my  thoughts  will  play  truant  in  spite  of  me, 
nobody  shall  know  of  them,  but  myself/'  In  obedience 
to  this  wise  resolution,  she  kept  out  of  sight  when  Lipo- 
dorus  came,  and  allowed  the  old  nurse  to  receive  the  figs 
and  wine  he  brought  for  Hermotimus.  On  her  birth-day, 
he  sent  a  rich  mantle  that  had  belonged  to  Eucoline,  but 
she  returned  the  munificent  gift,  though  it  almost  broke 
her  heart  to  do  it.  She  was  a  brave  woman.  Not  one  of 
her  prudish  acquaintance  could  have  understood  half  how 
brave  she  was. 

Lipodorus  had  his  secret  thoughts  also.  It  seemed  to 
him  a  pity,  that  the  lively  Praxinoe,  with  her  mantling 
complexion,  and  laughing  eyes,  and  springing  step,  and 
ever-active  industr}7,  should  be  the  wife  of  a  pale  devotee, 
who  considered  the  body  a  mere  incunibrance  to  the  spirit. 
If  the  amiable  Hermotimus  had  conjectured  their  mutual 
wishes,  he  would  willingly  have  transferred  his  pretty  wife, 
as  the  laws  allowed.  But  he  was  in  a  state  of  too  great 
exaltation  above  the  things  of  this  earth,  to  admit  of  any 
such  ideas. 

Things  were  in  this  condition,  when  a  boy  came  running 
in  one  day,  to  say  that  Hermotimus  lay  in  the  woods, 
apparently  dead.  He  was  brought  in,  cold  and  rigid  as  a 
corpse.  Praxinoe  was  somewhat. startled,  but  she  said  she 
had  often  seen  him  so,  in  those  times,  when  he  used  to 
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lay  senseless  for  hours,  and  tell  of  wonderful  countries  he 
was  visiting  in  his  sleep.  She  sent  a  messenger  to  Clazo- 
menoe  to  summon  his  friend  Panthoides,  but  he  had  gone 
to  Athens.  Two  days  passed,  and  the  sleeper  gave  no 
signs  of  life.  Lipodorus,  and  other  friends,  began  to  make 
preparations  for  the  funeral,  though  Praxinoe  insisted 
that  he  was  not  dead.  But  when  the  third  day  passed  in 
the  same  manner,  she  began  to  admit  the  idea,  that  pos- 
sibly his  soul  might  have  departed,  never  to  return;  and 
it  came  to  her  like  a  ray  of  hope.  The  next  moment,  she 
burst  into  tears  of  self-accusation.  "  Poor  Hermotimus/' 
thought  she,  "  thou  wert  always  so  kind  and  gentle ;  and 
I,  ungrateful  one,  am  glad  to  bid  thee  farewell !"  She 
would  not  admit  to  others  that  he  might  be  dead.  Again  a 
messenger  was  sent  for  Panthoides.  He  had  not  returned; 
but  others  came  from  the  city,  and  after  seven  days  had 
elapsed,  they  reared  a  funeral  pile,  and  laid  the  body 
thereon.  As  they  lifted  him  from  the  couch,  he  looked 
so  natural,  that  a  sudden  terror  came  over  Praxinoe,  and 
she  exclaimed,  t(  Let  him  remain  another  day,  my  friends. 
It  has  so  often  been  doubtful  whether  he  were  dead  or 
alive."  They  waited  yet  another  day,  and  then  burned 
the  body  of  Hermotimus,  and  gathered  his  ashes  into 
an  urn. 

Still  the  natural  look  haunted  Praxinoe  with  a  strange 
fear.  That  night,  she  dreamed  she  held  a  crystal  globe 
in  her  hands,  and  threw  it  in  the  flames.  The  globe 
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parted  asunder,  and  a  white-winged  spirit  soared  thence 
into  the  air.  As  he  passed  her,  he  smiled,  and  said,  "I 
foretold  this."  And  the  tones  were  like  the  voice  of 
Hermotimus.  Was  it  the  power  of  memory,  or  some 
other  unknown  influence  ?  She  knew  not ;  but  she  was 
afraid,  and  told  no  one  of  the  dream,  lest  evil  tongues 
should  say  it  was  a  guilty  conscience.  When  she  men- 
tioned it  to  Lipodorus,  some  months  after,  he  said,  "  Why 
do  you  disturb  yourself?  You  certainly  intended  to  do 
no  wrong.  Many  a  time  it  puzzled  wiser  folks  than  you 
or  I  to  tell  whether  he  were  alive  or  not.  Besides,  you 
know  he  was  always  longing  to  get  wings  to  his  soul ;  and 
the  spirit  that  spoke  in  your  dream  smiled,  and  seemed 
pleased  with  his  wings. " 

Praxinoe  could  not  help  the  human  nature  that  was  in 
her.  It  was  easy  and  pleasant  to  be  consoled  by  the 
handsome  neighbour ;  and  it  was  highly  agreeable  to  him 
to  be  her  consolation.  When  her  relatives  were  aware  of 
this,  they  were  well  pleased ;  for  it  was  a  wealthy  match, 
and  if  the  gay-hearted  woman  was  personally  suited,  they 
admitted  it  was  all  the  better. 

So  Praxinoe  at  last  realized  her  ambitious  dreams. 
In  due  time,  she  married  an  energetic,  enterprising  hus- 
band, with  acres  of  grapes  and  olives ;  and  not  the  proud- 
est dame  in  Clazonienoe  wore  garments  of  finer  texture. 
Her  Lipodorus  knew  full  well  that  the  world  is  for  those 
who  will  take  it  by  cunning  or  strength.  There  was  no 
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occasion  to  remind  him  that  the  Greeks  entered  Troy. 
He  could  have  done  it  himself. 

Every  one  ought  to  have  rejoiced  in  her  good  fortune; 
for  she  had  suffered  a  cheerless  probation  in  youth,  and 
had  bravely  avoided  temptation.  If  she  had  fretted  more 
than  was  necessary  or  useful,  it  was  because  the  active 
nature  within  her  was  grievously  tormented  by  circum- 
stances she  was  unable  to  comprehend. 

But  all  were  not  good-natured  enough  to  rejoice  in  her 
prosperity.  Her  mantles  of  Persian  silk  excited  envy  in 
women  who  craved  such  luxuries  as  much  as  she  had  done. 
But  they  did  not  possess  her  kindness  of  heart,  and  they 
said  malicious  things.  They  intimated  that  if  everybody 
could  burn  a  poor  husband  for  the  sake  of  marrying  a 
rich  one,  perhaps  other  folks  could  wear  silk  mantles  too. 
So  it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  Hermotimus  was 
merely  in  a  trance  when  they  laid  him  on  the  funeral  pile. 
When  Panthoides  returned  from  Athens,  he  expressed 
great  regret  that  he  had  not  been  present,  to  test  whether 
the  soul  of  his  friend  had  actually  passed  from  his  frail 
body;  and  rumour  exaggerated  these  remarks  into  an 

• 

assertion  that  he  had  been  burned  alive. 

Praxinoe  was  not  one  of  those  strong  characters  who 
can  lean  quietly  on  the  consciousness  of  her  own  good 
intentions.  Like  most  women,  she  needed  to  be  sustained 
by  others.  She  recalled  the  dream  of  the  crystal  globe, 
and  almost  persuaded  herself  that  she  had  been  as  much 
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to  blame  as  the  gossips  represented.  Poor  Praxinoe !  it 
seemed  as  if  Hermotinms  was  destined  always  to  cast  his 
shadow  across  her  sunshine.  Yet  they  had  both  of  them 
meant  so  well;  and  they  could  not  help  it  that  their 
natures  would  not  harmonize. 

Lipodorus  was  vexed  and  impatient  that  she  should  be 
thus  disturbed.  He  would  not  stay  where  his  wife  was 
annoyed  by  winks  and  inuendoes.  He  sold  his  vineyards, 
and  went  to  Corinth, — then  the  seat  of  elegance  and 
gaiety,  as  Paris  now  is. 

The  inhabitants  of  Clazomenoe  built  a  temple  to  Her- 
motimus;  and,  through  classical  history  and  dictionary, 
his  name  is  handed  down  to  us  as  a  prophet  of  Ionia. 


SHE  CAME  AND  WENT. 

BY  J.  EUSSEL  LOWELL. 
I. 

As  a  twig  trembles,  which  a  bird 

Lights  on  to  sing,  then  leaves  unbent, 

So  is  my  memory  thrilled  and  stirred ; — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

II. 

As  clasps  some  lake,  by  gusts  unriven, 
The  blue  dome's  measureless  content, 

So  my  soul  held  that  moment's  heaven; — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

in. 

As,  at  one  bound,  our  swift  Spring  heaps 
The  orchards  full  of  bloom  and  scent, 

So  clove  her  May  my  wintry  sleeps ; — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 
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IV. 

An  angel  stood  and  met  my  gaze 

Through  the  low  doorway  of  my  tent; 

The  tent  is  struck,  the  vision  stays ; — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

v. 

Oh,  when  the  room  grows  slowly  dim, 
And  life's  last  oil  is  nearly  spent, 

These  dulling  eyes  with  tears  will  brim, 
Only  to  think  she  came  and  went ! 


THE  WOODEN  PICTURE  OF  GEORGE  SURLIN. 


A    GERMAN     LEGEND. 


BY  C.  B.  BURKHARDT. 


SEVERAL  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived  in  Germany  a 
very  gifted  and  pious  artist,  called  George  Surlin;  he  was 
especially  successful  in  the  production  of  sacred  pictures 
and  images  of  saints,  to  which  branch  of  his  art  he  had 
devoted  himself  with  so  much  love  and  enthusiasm,  that 
he  could  scarcely  get  enough  to  do  in  it.  Yet  he  never 

wanted  work  or  orders,  for  his  fame  had  spread  far  and 

\ 

near,  and  there  were  few  large  churches  in  the  country, 
which  did  not  possess  a  sacred  picture  by  Master  George 
Surlin. 

One  day,  as  he  was  seated  at  work  in  his  studio,  there 
came  to  him  some  monks,  emissaries  of  the  monastery  of 
Blaubeuren,  in  Switzerland,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
would  paint  a  large  and  beautiful  picture  for  the  altar  of 
their  cloister  chapel  ?  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  painted 
upon  canvass,  or  upon  wood,  but  upon  the  wall  back  of 
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the  altar,  and  George  Siirlin,  if  he  would  undertake  the 
order,  must  therefore  prepare  himself  for  the  long  journey 
to  Blaubeuren.  He  concluded  to  go,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  reward  which  the  abbot  of  said  cloister 
had  promised  him,  but  because  the  artist  rejoiced  that  the 
reverend  father  so  valued  the  limner's  noble  art,  and  had 
sent  for  him  from  afar.  He  resolved  to  devote  all  his 
powers  and  energies  to  that  picture. 

The  abbot  received  the  artist  with  open  arms,  conducted 
him  to  a  high,  airy,  and  beautiful  chamber,  the  windows 
of  which  overlooked  a  most  exquisite  landscape,  and  only 
left  his  guest  to  allow  him  time  to  sleep  and  rest,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  commence  his  great  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. When  the  early  morning  sun  cast  in  its  coming  a 
purple  hue  upon  the  glaciers,  Master  Siirlin  was  already 
seated  by  his  window,  drawing  inspiration  from  the  glo- 
rious works  of  nature  for  his  forthcoming  great  work  of 
art.  As  the  painting  advanced  and  more  and  more  ap- 
proached completion  upon  the  white  walls  of  the  altar,  the 
artist  himself  became  enamoured  of  his  handiwork,  and  at 
last  confessed  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  a  master-work 
of  rare  beauty  and  perfection. 

The  monks  and  the  abbot  himself,  who  was  a  great 
connoisseur  j  rejoiced  no  little  at  the  thought,  that  George 
Siirlin' s  best  picture  should  adorn  their  chapel,  and  thus 
make  it  an  object  of  envy  as  well  as  admiration  of  the 
neighbouring  cloisters. 
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They  never  tired  of  watching  the  master  at  his  work, 
and  of  loading  him  with  praise,  presents,  and  marks  of 
approbation. 

At  last  the  painting  was  finished,  and  a  solemn  service 
was  held  to  inaugurate  the  noble  work  of  art.  The  painter 
then  kneeled  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  thanked  and 
praised  Grod,  who  had  allowed  him  to  complete  his  great 
work.  And  the  collected  people  stared  and  wondered  at 
the  glory  of  the  picture,  and  praised  the  master-hand  that 
had  created  it. 

After  the  Mass,  the  abbot  addressed  the  artist,  and  said : 
"  Master,  you  have  given  us  a  most  rare  work  of  your 
beautiful  art,  and  you  yourself  conceive  it  as  your  master- 
piece. Has  this  labour  exhausted  your  inner  resources  of 
design,  or  do  you  think  that  you  might  yet  be  able  to  pro- 
duce even  a  greater  or  still  more  beautiful  painting  ?  Give 
me  an  honest  answer  to  my  question,  Master  Surlin." 

The  painter,  who  thought  of  nothing  except  that  the 
abbot  would  give  him  a  new  order,  and  who,  like  a  true 
artist,  on  the  completion  of  a  great  work,  felt  himself 
imbued  with  fresh  courage  and  energy  for  renewed  labours, 
replied  unhesitatingly,  that  he  might  venture  to  make 
such  a  promise,  as  art  was  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  ever 
generating  new  supplies  to  her  earnest  and  industrious 
disciples.  "  Moreover,"  continued  the  artist,  "  my  grati- 
tude to  the  Lord,  whose  mighty  arm  has  assisted  me  in 
the  work  I  have  just  finished,  urges  me  on  to  attempt  a 

17 
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greater  and  still  more  perfect  work  to  his  praise,  honour, 
and  glory." 

The  abbot  listened  to  these  words  in  great  displeasure, 
for  it  was  not  his  intention  to  give  the  master  another 
order,  but  he  desired  that  Siirlin  should  never  again 
commence  so  masterly  a  work,  in  order  that  his  cloister 
might  have  the  honour  of  possessing  the  best  picture  by 
the  great  master.  Now,  however,  he  heard,  to  his  morti- 
fication and  anger,  that  Master  Siirlin  was  capable  of 
painting  not  only  an  equally  good,  but  even  a  much 
superior  picture,  and  his  foolish  vanity  revolted  at  the 
thought.  He  resorted  to  a  fiend-like  expedient,  by  which 
to  remain  in  possession  of  George  Siirlin's  last  and  best 
painting. 

On  the  following  night,  whilst  the  painter  was  fast 
asleep,  the  two  monks  who  had  conducted  him  to  Swit- 
zerland, crept  to  his  couch,  tied  his  arms  with  cords,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  out  both  his  eyes,  draining  his 
sight,  that  precious  font  of  light  and  colour,  for  ever. 
To  kill  him,  much  as  the  wretched  man  begged  for  death 
as  a  favour,  they  had  not  the  courage.  They  only  circu- 
lated a  report,  that  the  great  painter  had  died  upon  his 
homeward  journey,  and  kept  the  poor  man  carefully 
hidden  in  a  remote  cell. 

And  now  the  poor  master  was  for  ever  robbed  of  glo- 
rious light,  and  to  the  sublime  pictures,  which  still  lived 
in  his  soul,  he  could  no  longer  give  life  and  colour.  Lost 
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in  mental  misery,  he  scarcely  noticed  the  physical  tortures 
and  pains  he  had  to  undergo ;  it  grieved  his  soul  much 
more  to  be  henceforth  buried  in  night,  and  never  again  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  lights  and  colours.  One  of  the 
monks,  who  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  bringing  him  a  jug 
of  wine  and  the  necessary  food,  took  pity  upon  the  poor 
man. 

"  Can  I  do  any  service  for  you  ?"  he  asked  once,  when 
he  found  the  painter,  with  his  arms  spread  open,  seated  by 
the  latticed  windows  of  his  cell,  as  if  longing  to  rush  forth 
upon  the  beauteous  landscape  which  he  could  no  longer 
behold. 

"  Guide  me  once  more  to  the  altar  upon  which  I  have 
painted  my  last  picture,"  begged  the  unfortunate  man ; 
and  the  pious  brother  could  not  refuse  him  that  request. 
At  midnight,  when  the  abbot  and  the  other  monks  were 
asleep,  he  guided  him  to  the  chapel,  led  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  and  there  left  him  alone,  promising  to  return 
early  in  the  morning  to  conduct  the  painter  back  to  his 
cell. 

But  the  good  monk  awoke  too  late  on  the  following 
morning,  and  could  not  venture  to  guide  the  blind  man 
from  the  church,  as  the  other  monks  would  have  per- 
ceived it.  He  had  barely  sufficient  time  to  hide  Siirlin 
in  a  deep  wooden  confessional  chair,  which  had  stood 
unused  for  a  long  time  behind  the  altar.  There  the 
artist  had  to  remain  during  the  whole  day,  and  listen  to 
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the  religious  services  of  the  monks.  Secretly,  his  friend 
managed  at  noon  to  give  him  some  food,  and  promised 
him  to  return  at  night  and  conduct  him  back  to  his  cell. 
This  he  did,  but  the  blind  painter  had  marked  the  way 
which  led  to  the  church,  and  as  the  monks  had  gradually 
omitted  to  lock  his  cell,  (since  they  believed  that  the 
poor  blind  man  could  not  leave  his  little  room  without 
aid,)  he  stole  every  evening  to  the  church,  prayed  in  front 
of  the  altar,  and  then  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
the  wooden  confessional,  where  lie  worked  silently  and 
mysteriously. 

Upon  his  couch,  he  had  found  the  knife  which  the 
monks  had  used  to  blind  him,  and  in  the  intenseness  of 
his  pains  and  misery,  the  unhappy  man  was  upon  the 
point  of  making  that  weapon  the  instrument  of  suicide. 
But  an  invisible  hand  restrained  him  from  committing 
this  great  sin,  which  would  have  made  him  truly  de- 
serving of  all  the  misery  he  had  endured.  Heaven  never 
had  given  him  the  rare  ability  of  conceiving  his  glorious 
pictures,  to  allow  him  to  commit  a  deadly  sin,  because 
the  power  of  representing  his  fancies  on  canvass  was  lost 
to  him  for  ever. 

He  was  frightened  at  his  own  cowardly  intentions,  and 
determined  now  to  make  the  instrument  of  death  the  in- 
strument of  his  future  consolation.  As  he  could  no  longer 
represent  his  designs  in  colours,  he  began  to  cut  them  in 
wood,  and  his  sense  of  feeling  became  a  substitute  for  the 
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sense  of  sight.  With  the  sharp  knife  he  had  obtained, 
and  after  an  immense  deal  of  labour,  he  thus  cut  the 
whole  history  of  his  misfortune  upon  the  wooden  side  of 
the  confessional.  He  spent  many  years  upon  this  labour, 
and  forgot  his  misery  in  the  employment.  No  one  dis- 
covered his  nightly  walks,  nor  his  work  in  the  church, 
and  gradually  the  monks  felt  so  secure,  that  they  opened 
the  church  to  any  and  every  stranger  who  desired  to  see 
Greorge  Surlin's  last  and  best  picture. 

Often  at  these  times  was  the  poor  blind  artist  a  silent 
and  unsuspected  witness  of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon 
his  work  by  foreign  artists,  none  of  whom  ever  dreamed 
that  the  master,  whose  genius  was  so  warmly  lauded  by 
them,  whose  rare  talent  they  so  envied,  was  hidden,  a 
blind  and  wretched  old  man,  behind  the  altar,  working 
with  indefatigable  patience  upon  a  wooden  picture. 

From  the  day  when  his  carved  picture  was  finished,  he 
remained  silently  and  patiently  in  his  cell,  awaiting  his 
end,  which  came  upon  the  third  day,  delivering  him  from 
all  earthly  pain  and  sorrow.  And  now  only  could  the 
monks  breathe  more  freely,  for  the  silent  lunatic, — for 
such  they  believed  him  to  be,  when  they  saw  him  so  often, 
and  without  a  murmur,  seeming  with  sightless  eyes  to 
stare  upon  vacancy, — that  silent  lunatic  now  lay  deep  be- 
neath the  sod,  and  with  him,  the  fearful  secret  of  their 
guilt  was  buried.  Nor  did  they  spare  masses  for  his  soul, 
to  procure  for  the  poor  artist,  whom  they  had  robbed  of 
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all  the  good  and  beautiful  in  life,  happiness  in  death,  and 
heavenly  rest,  as  they  in  their  mental  blindness  thought 
their  masses  could  do.  The  wooden  confessional,  however, 
was  never  opened,  and  thus  nobody  discovered  the  last 
work  of  the  blind  artist. 

Meanwhile,  the  abbot  had  easily  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  jealousy  and  envy  of  other  monasteries,  for  the  beau- 
tiful painting  that  adorned  the  altar  of  his ;  many  foreign 
artists  and  high  and  noble  gentlemen  came  from  far  and 
near,  to  look  upon  this  rare  work  of  art,  and  all  regretted 
the  early  death  of  the  great  master. 

It  happened  that,  one  day,  a  traveller  visited  the  monas- 
tery, who  could  scarcely  leave  the  altar  or  stop  gazing,  so 
great  was  his  admiration  of  the  painting.  Nothing  escaped 
his  attention  or  notice,  and  thus  it  chanced  that  he 
observed  a  beautifully  carved  rose,  upon  a  panel  of  the 
door  of  an  old  wooden  confessional.  The  door  and  the 
whole  confessional  chair  were  so  dust-covered,  that  it  was 
evident  they  had  not  been  used  for  many  years  by  the 
monks. 

"Besides  the  greatest  painter,  you  seem  to  have  had 
one  of  the  greatest  carvers  at  work  here,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment,  to  the  monk  who  accompanied  him. 
The  rose  was  in  reality  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  His 
companion,  however,  assured  him  that  there  was  no  carved 
or  sculpture-work  anywhere  in  the  church,  and  that  the 
rose  must  have  come  there  by  some  unaccountable  accident. 
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This  reply  excited  the  stranger's  curiosity  still  more, 
and  he  opened  the  door  of  the  confessional,  to  see  whether 
he  could  find  any  more  carved  work  by  the  same  master- 
hand  that  had  executed  the  rose.  At  first  the  door  would 
not  open,  for  the  old  hinges  had  rusted,  but  at  last  they 
yielded,  sending  a  creaking  and  ominous  sound  through 
the  stillness  of  the  chapel.  The  stranger  entered  the 
chair,  and  stepped  upon  a  hard  substance,  which  rattled 
over  the  flags.  Raising  it,  he  observed  that  it  was  a  knife, 
which  bore  old  blotches  of  blood  upon  its  blade.  The 
monk  was  greatly  frightened,  for  he  at  once  recognised  the 
knife  as  having  been  one  of  the  two  which  had  been  used 
in  the  torture  of  the  unfortunate  artist.  How  could  that 
knife  have  come  to  this  place  ?  was  it  through  a  miracle, 
in  order  to  bring  now,  after  so  many  years  had  elapsed, 
that  black  deed  to  light,  and  its  perpetrators  to  justice  ? 

The  length  of  time  had  loosened  the  panels  from  the 
framework  of  the  confessional,  and  as  it  seemed  to  the 
stranger  that  he  could,  even  in  the  dusk,  discover  some 
carving  of  merit  there,  he  raised  the  panel,  took  it  out, 
and  brought  it  to  the  light. 

And  now  terror  and  fear  befell  the  monk,  who  had 
already  been  horrified  at  the  sight  of  the  knife,  and  he 
rushed  from  the  chapel,  exclaiming : 

"  This  is  Greorge  Su'rlin  arisen  from  the  grave  to  accuse 
his  murderers  \" 

The  stranger  now  perceived  that  in  his  hand  he  held  the 
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picture  of  a  man  who  had  been  deprived  of  both  eyes,  as 
drops  of  blood  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  cheeks  from  the 
sightless  sockets.  His  face  wore  the  expression  of  intense 
misery,  and  seemed  to  implore  mercy  of  two  monks  who 
were  standing  before  him ;  one  of  these  still  held  a  knife 
in  his  hand,  whilst  the  other  (whose  face  expressed  a  fiend- 
ish triumph)  was  breaking  his  pallet  and  brushes. 

There  could  not  be  a  moment's  doubt  of  the  import  and 
meaning  of  this  picture ',  nor  was  the  master-hand  which 
had  painted  the  altar-piece  to  be  mistaken  in  the  group- 
ing and  formation  of  these  carved  figures.  The  stranger 
needed  not  the  additional  evidence  of  the  exclamations  of 
the  frightened  monk,  to  understand  the  connexion  of  the 
whole  terrible  mystery. 

Hastily  he  left  the  monastery,  and  took  the  carved  pic- 
ture with  him.  But  he  soon  returned  with  a  long  train, 
and  the  officers  of  justice,  whom  he  had  sought,  soon  forced 
a  confession  of  their  fearful  and  wicked  deed  from  the 
monks.  These  were  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
justice,  and  in  memory  of  their  wickedness,  the  wonder- 
fully carved  panel  was  inserted  in  the  door  of  the  vestry, 
where  it  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 


NEWPORT    BEACH. 

BY  HENRY  T.  TUCKERMAN. 

THE  crested  line  of  waves  upheaving  slow, 
Like  white-plumed  squadrons  in  compact  array 
Moving  to  launch  their  thunder  on  the  foe, 
Each  gathering  in,  with  hushed  yet  ardent  will, 
Its  strength  of  purpose  ere  the  war-cloud  burst, — 
And  with  accumulate  energy  press  on 
Their  foamy  ridges,  to  dissolve  at  last, 
Like  passion's  billows,  into  gushing  tears, 
Or,  with  an  inarticulate  moan,  expire. 

Wave  after  wave  successively  rolls  on 
And  dies  along  the  shore,  until  more  loud 
One  billow  with  concentrate  force  is  heard 
To  swell  prophetic,  and  exultant  rears 
A  lucent  form  above  its  pioneers, 
And  rushes  past  them  to  the  farthest  goal. 
Thus  our  unuttered  feelings  rise  and  fall, 
And  thought  will  follow  thought  in  equal  waves, 
Until  reflection  nerves  design  to  will, 
Or  sentiment  o'er  chance  emotion  reigns, 
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And  all  the  wayward  undulations  blend 
In  one  o'er  whelming  surge  ! 

In  meditation's  hour,  these  waves  recede, 
And  then  appear  the  relics  of  the  soul — 
Trophies  long  cherished,  fragments  of  wrecked  hopes, 
That,  freshened  by  the  dew  of  memory,  gleam 
Like  a  Mosaic  pavement,  whose  dim  hues 
And  worn  inscriptions  suddenly  grow  clear 
Beneath  reviving  moisture  :  purple  shells 
And  gay  weeds  fleck  the  strand,  like  garlands  torn 
By  fierce  ambition  from  the  rocks  of  Time, 
To  drift  unheeded  down  oblivion's  main ; 
And  mystic  characters  indent  the  sands, 
Frail  as  the  records  which  men  love  to  trace, 
With  the  approaching  tide  to  pass  away. 

Like  the  sea,  too,  our  being  ebbs  and  flows 
From  fountains  unexplored  of  inward  life 
To  the  world's  sterile  coast,  with  restless  dash 
Chafing  its  bound ;  then  mournfully  sweeps  back 
To  lapse  in  earnest  consciousness  again. 
For  what  to  thee,  0  thoughtful  soul,  imports 
The  monotone  of  apathetic  days, 
Save  as  the  prelude  to  a  higher  strain, 
In  which  the  symphony  of  Truth  shall  blend 
With  Love's  celestial  anthem?     Far  apart 
From  the  insensate  crowd  thy  real  life, 
Like  the  deep  under-current  of  the  sea, 
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Resistless  and  invisible,  flows  on  ! 

O,  for  a  human  ear  attuned  to  catch 

Its  muffled  voice,  or  gently-beaming  eyes 

To  pierce,  with  keen  regard,  the  playful  wave, 

And  watch  its  hidden  course  ! 

For,  to  continue  the  similitude, 
After  each  tempest,  both  of  mind  and  sea, 
Cometh  tranquillity;  then  rosy  hues 
Flush  the  horizon  with  a  glow  that  warms 
The  sleeping  flood  like  Hope's  blest  reverie, 
And  the  low  ripples,  with  their  soothing  plash, 
Lave  the  gay-tinted  pebbles  till  they  shine 
Like  precious  jewels  in  the  sunset  fire; 
And  the  wan  moon  her  slender  crescent  shows, 
A  diadem  benign,  serenely  high, 
While  the  lulled  wave  as  gently  heaves  below 
As  the  fair  bosom  where  is  treasured  up 
Our  heart's  best  life,  and  its  pellucid  depths 
Reflect  the  firmament  as  truthful  eyes 
With  crystal  softness  mirror  love's  pure  gaze. 

What  pristine  vigour  braces  the  glad  frame 
That  dallies  with  the  breakers,  meets  the  surge, 
And  feels  the  sportive  tossing  of  the  brine ! 
As  in  the  world's  antagonistic  sphere 
We  wrestle  and  grow  calm,  the  vague  unrest 
That  haunts  impulsive  natures,  yields  awhile 
To  the  encircling  presence  of  the  sea, 
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Inviting  thought  to  an  excursive  range, 
And  with  its  plaintive  and  impetuous  roar, 
Stilling  the  tumult  of  the  eager  heart. 

The  antique  genius  shaped  a  noble  truth 
In  moulding  Aphrodite  as  she  stands 
Prepared  to  yield  her  beauty  to  the  sea. 
A  winsome  coyness,  half  made  up  of  fear 
And  half  of  love,  betrays  itself  in  grace ; 
With  eyes  averted  from  the  tempting  flood, 
She  grasps  her  loosened  hair,  and  as  the  wave 
Strikes  her  pale  feet,  a  swift  recoil 
Checks  the  advancing  step,  and  thus  she  broods, 
A  lovely  image  of  subdued  desire, 
Action  and  thought  that  quiver  and  unite 
In  exquisite  proportion ;  thus  we  pause 
Upon  the  brink  of  glory  unachieved, 
Or  sacrifice  resolved, — our  hearts  appalled 
By  the  chill  touch  and  drear  infinitude 
Of  Fate's  relentless  tide. 

Thy  breath,  majestic  sea,  was  native  air, 
And  thy  cool  spray,  like  Nature's  baptism,  fell 
Upon  my  brow,  while  thy  hoarse  summons  called 
My  childhood's  fancy  into  wonder's  realm. 
Thy  boundless  azure  in  youth's  landscape  shone 
Like  a  vast  talisman,  that  oft  awoke 
Visions  of  distant  climes,  from  weary  round 
Of  irksome  life  to  set  my  spirit  free ; 
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And  hence  whene'er  I  greet  thy  face  anew, 
Familiar  tenderness  and  awe  return 
At  the  wild  conjuration ; — fondest  hopes, 
And  penitential  tears  and  high  resolves 
Are  born  of  musing  by  the  solemn  deep  ! 

Then  here,  enfranchised  by  the  voice  of  Grod, 
Oh,  ponder  not,  with  microscopic  eye, 
What  is  adjacent,  limited  and  fixed; 
But  with  high  faith  gaze  forth  and  let  thy  thought 
With  the  illimitable  scene  expand, 
Until  the  bond  of  circumstance  is  rent, 
And  personal  griefs  are  lost  in  visions  wide 
Of  an  eternal  future  !     Far  away 
Where  looms  yon  sail,  that  like  a  curlew's  wing, 
Prints  the  gray  sky,  are  moored  enchanted  isles 
Of  unimagined  beauty,  with  soft  airs 
And  luscious  fruitage,  and  unclouded  stars  ; 
Where  every  breeze  wafts  music,  every  path 
By  flowers  o'erhung,  leads  to  a  home  of  love, 
And  every  life  is  glorified  with  dreams : 
And  thus  beyond  thy  present  destiny, 
Beyond  the  inlet  where  the  waves  of  Time 
Fret  at  their  barren  marge,  there  spreads  a  sea 
More  free  and  tranquil,  where  the  isles  of  peace 
Shall  yield  thy  highest  aspiration  scope, 
And  every  sympathy  response  divine  ! 

18 


TO  HOPE. 

A  SONNET. 
BY    GEORGE    H.    BOKER. 

THOU  art  no  exhalation  of  the  brain, 

Raising  mid  foggy  doubts  thy  phantom  light, 
To  tempt  thy  followers  on  from  pain  to  pain — 

For  ever  distant,  yet  for  ever  bright : 
0  no  !  thy  luring  rays  ne'er  shine  in  vain 

Athwart  the  shadows  of  uncertain  night — 
Thou  proud  incentive  to  heroic  gain, 

That  waken' st  from  despair  the  spirit's  might, 
And  from  defeat  excit'st  to  victory  ! 

Though,  star-like,  thou  retreut'st  as  we  advance, 
And  from  our  eager  grasp  wilt  ever  flee ; 

Yet,  star-like,  guid'st  thou,  with  unchanging  glance, 
In  glory  streaming  towards  eternity, 

To  cast  a  light  beyond  the  grave's  expanse. 


GREETA. 


BY  MKS.  CLARA  MOEETON  MOORE. 

ALL  day  long  I've  mourned  his  absence- 
All  the  day  I've  watched  in  vain — 

Looking  down  the  dreary  hillside, 
And  across  the  lonely  plain. 

Now  the  herds  are  straying  homewards, 
One  by  one  adown  the  vale; 

And  my  eyes  are  dim  with  watching, 
And  my  cheeks  with  fear  are  pale. 

Heavy  clouds,  with  soils  of  purple, 
Glide  along  the  eastern  sky, 

Freighted  with  the  sunset's  arrows, 
And  with  gold  no  wealth  can  buy. 

In  the  west,  by  yon  blue  mountain, 
Sinks  the  mighty  one  to  rest ; 
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While  the  clouds,  in  arches  looming, 
Look  like  pathways  for  the  blessed — 

Pathways  paved  with  rubies  glowing, 
Massive  gates  of  burnished  gold, 

Walls  of  amber,  from  which  banners 
Float  in  heavy,  gorgeous  fold. 

But  they  vanish  with  my  dreaming — 
Paths,  and  gates,  and  walls  no  more ! 

E'en  the  banners  fade  from  crimson 
To  the  hue  they  wore  before. 

Now  the  stars,  in  gentle  glory, 
Look  upon  me  from  the  skies; 

But  they  seem  too  cold  and  placid, 
When  I  think  of  Rudolph's  eyes. 

Wherefore  lingers  my  beloved  ? 

Tell  me,  0  ye  stars  of  night ! 
Answer  to  the  heart  that  yearneth 

For  his  deep  eyes'  loving  light. 

Ah  !  in  vain,  in  vain  I  question  ! 

Mortal  form  may  not  be  told ; 
Mortal  lips  may  not  hold  converse 

With  the  changeless  stars  of  old  ! 
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Cease,  my  heart !  be  still  repining  ! 

G-od  will  care  for  thee  and  thine ; 
Trust  in  Him — His  love  believing — 

Trust  in  Him — and  ask  no  sign  ! 


IS* 


RICHES  AND  GENIUS. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


BY   MKS.   MART   S.   WHITAKER. 


RICHES  and  Genius  once  started  on  a  journey;  but  they 
soon  parted  company,  for  Riches  rode  in  a  splendid  car, 
and  was  carried  by  large  and  rapid  coursers,  while  Genius 
walked  by  the  wayside,  and  often  paused  to  contemplate 
the  skies  and  earth,  with  her  mountains,  rivers,  trees, 
and  flowers.  Riches  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he 
perceived  the  Castle  of  Pleasure,  in  a  green  and  sunny 
meadow.  All  around  and  within  it  was  enchanting. 
The  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  blowing  freshly,  fraught 
with  odours,  and  reviving  to  those  on  whom  it  breathed ; 
the  birds  sang  melodiously,  the  streams  fell  with  gentle 
murmurs,  and  the  fruits  were  golden.  Pleasure,  lightly 
and  magnificently  arrayed,  came  smiling  forth  to  meet 
her  guest.  Bowing  gracefully,  she  invited  him  into  her 
luxurious  halls,  which,  wide  and  lofty,  were  filled  with 
musicians,  dancers,  and  all  who  could  in  any  way  contri- 
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bute  to  charm  away  the  hours.  Her  tables,  covered  with 
inviting  viands,  were  set  in  the  midst.  The  mistress  of 
all  things  delightful  was  herself  surpassingly  fair.  Dimples 
beautified  her  delicate  cheeks;  her  silken  hair  fell  in 
wreathed  tresses  around  her  marble  neck ;  her  eyes  had  a 
laughing  and  sweet  expression,  blent  with  a  soft  dreami- 
ness. Poor  Riches,  not  knowing  her  to  be  a  coquette, 
soon  became  violently  enamoured,  while  she,  amused  at 
her  power  over  him,  smiled  more  bewitchingly  than  ever. 
Long  time  he  tarried  in  the  abode  of  Pleasure;  but,  at 
length,  becoming  ill,  and  chancing  to  groan,  she  became 
offended, — told,  him  that  Pain  was  her  mortal  foe,  and 
that  she  thought  it  best  for  him  to  leave  the  castle. 
Riches  obeyed  with  reluctance ;  for  Pleasure  seemed  more 
charming  in  his  eyes  when  he  knew  himself  obliged  to 
leave  her.  Being  forced,  however,  to  comply  with  her 
commands,  he  ordered  his  proud  chariot,  and,  melancholy 
and  dispirited,  again  commenced  journeying. 

Meantime,  Genius  pursued  his  path  towards  the  dwell- 
ing of  Knowledge, — a  memorable  and  wise  sage.  He 
paused,  it  is  true,  at  Pleasure's  attractive  abode,  but, 
after  some  consideration,  resolved  not  to  halt — knowing 
Riches  to  be  there,  and  distrusting  the  smiles  of  the 
siren.  Now  Riches  was  gaily  dressed,  while  Genius  wore 
garments  that  were  threadbare.  He  was  proud  and  sen- 
sitive, in  spite  of  this,  and  feared  Riches  would  insult 
him.  Continuing  on,  he  soon  arrived  at  the  habitation  of 
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Knowledge.  The  old  man  rose  to  receive  him.  His 
countenance  was  dignified,  and  his  bearing  noble.  Time 
had  shed  its  snow  on  his  head,  and  increased  instead 
of  diminished  his  strength  and  majesty.  He  led  Genius 
into  his  well-filled  library,  and  addressed  him  thus : 
"  Here,  0  Genius,  is  food  for  the  mind.  I  am  glad  to 
see  thee  scorn  Pleasure  and  seek  better  things,  for  her 
voice  is  deceptive,  and  she  often  leads  to  death.  I  know 
that  thou  wert  tempted  to  her  hall — for  who  is  not  ?  but 
the  wisdom  of  thy  choice  will  appear  in  the  end.  The 
way  to  renown,  0  Grenius,  is  before  thee !  It  is  steep 
and  thorny ;  yet  he  who  has  conquered  the  wiles  of  deceit- 
ful Pleasure  evinces  greatness  of  mind, — and  thou  hast 
but  to  persevere  in  the  path  I  show,  to  win  fame/' 
Genius  bowed  himself  to  the  earth,  assured  that  the  words 
of  the  sage  were  those  of  truth. 

Riches,  oppressed  with  pain,  a  weary  pilgrim,  at  last 
died  in  a  wretched  hovel,  never  ceasing  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  his  beloved  Pleasure,  though  she  had  proved  so  false 
and  heartless.  Neglected  and  obscure  was  his  end,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  his  vain  life  to  be  found. 

Genius  climbed  the  hill  of  Renown,  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  died  lamented,  and  left  a  name  dear  to  the  world. 
Pity  weeps  at  his  urn,  Glory  unfolds  her  banner  over  the 
place  of  his  repose,  and  his  memory  is  honoured  among 
men. 


THE  SHEPHEKD  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF 

MUOELLO. 

A    TALE    OP    THE    THIRTEENTH    CENTURY. 

BT  ANNE  T.  WILBUR. 

"  FlAMMETTA  !" 

"Angiolotto!" 

"  Shall  we  go  now,  Fiamma  ?" 

"Yes,  Giotto." 

"  What  a  lovely  morning,  cousin  !  See  that  great  white 
line  below  there  at  the  farther  end  of  the  valley.  Soon 
it  will  be  violet,  like  the  little  violets  of  the  wood ;  then, 
it  will  become  red ;  then  golden  !  What  a  beautiful  sun- 
rise !  The  sheep  are  waiting  for  us,  let  us  go,  Fiamma  I" 

"I  am  ready.     How  cool  it  is." 

"Hip!  hallo!  Nero  and  Bianco!  They  are  feeding 
down  below  there,  on  the  clover  blossoms,"  cried  the 
young  shepherd,  loosening  his  two  dogs,  who  quickly  col- 
lected, in  perfect  order,  the  scattered  flock. 

Fiammetta,  the  little  shepherdess,  who  had  numbered 
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twelve  years,  wore  on  her  head  a  bonnet  of  stuff,  inter- 
woven with  various  colours,  from  which  a  little  muslin 
veil  fell  over  her  shoulders.  This  head-dress  was  very 
becoming  to  her  fresh  and  joyous,  though  slightly  pale 
features.  Angiolotto,  who,  by  a  diminutive,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Italian  custom  usually  called  Giotto,  was  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  with  a  countenance  full  of  intelligence, 
the  clear  and  open  lineaments  of  which  were  expressive  of 
courage  and  reflection ;  and  it  was  a  picture  at  once  serious 
and  enchanting  to  see  him  advancing  behind  his  flock, 
coiffed  with  his  high  straw  hat,  beneath  which  fell  negli- 
gently his  glossy  brown  tresses;  he  bore  on  his  shoulder 
a  curly  fleece,  at  his  side  hung  his  shepherd's  scrip,  above 
which  was  fastened  a  large  gourd  of  golden  yellow,  and  at 
each  step  he  rested  on  his  shepherd's  staff. 

"And  where  is  Bibarbiche,  Fiamrnetta  ?" 

"  She  has  run  forward,  the  simpleton,  Angiolotto !  I 
wove  last  evening  a  garland  of  flowers  to  twine  around  her 
horns  and  to  lead  her  by." 

"A  leash  of  daisies  and  golden  buds,  indeed/'  inter- 
rupted the  young  shepherd,  laughingly.  "A  strong  cord 
would  hold  the  rover  much  better  than  your  wreath  of 
flowers.  Ah !  the  mischievous  goat !  see  her  on  the  bank 
of  the  ditch  below  there,  gambolling  about  and  trying  to 
nibble  the  flowers  twined  about  her  horns  and  hanging 
down  over  her  white  beard.  Ho,  Bianco !  Nero  \" 

And  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the-  flock,  the  two  dogs, 
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Fiammetta,  and  Angiolotto,  advanced  into  the  depths  of  an 
extensive  valley,  enclosed  by  hills  covered  with  tall  heath, 
on  which  the  rising  sun  was  pouring  his  first  vivid  rays. 

"Fiamnia  !  guess  what  I  have  in  my  scrip." 

"Ah,  cousin!  there  is  in  your  scrip  some  corn-bread, 
half  a  cheese,  and  a  reed  pipe." 

"Something  else,  cousin !" 

"Then  it  is  your  knife,  with  its  beautiful  blade,  on 
which  is  inscribed,  Ora  pro  nobis." 

"There  is  also  in  the  scrip  the  little  casket  which  I 
promised  you,  in  which  you  are  to  keep  your  silver  neck- 
lace with  its  little  cross,  and  the  Agnus  Dei  which  the 
good  Franciscan  gave  you,  with — you  know — the  ring  and 
ear-rings  of  my  good  aunt — " 

"  Oh,  Giotto !  we  will  go  this  evening  together  to  the 
cemetery  to  pray.  My  poor  mother  !  Do  you  know,  the 
narcissus  grows  in  abundance  under  the  pines  in  the 
meadow  which  borders  the  pond.  We  will  weave  two 
crowns  of  those  white  flowers,  whose  fragrance  is  so  sweet, 
and  I  will  place  them  on  the  tomb  of  my  mother  with 
tears  and  prayers.  But,  Giotto,  let  us  not  be  sad  this 
pleasant  morning,  and  you  shall  tell  me  why  you  speak  so 
mysteriously  of  my  little  white  casket." 

"It  is  because,  good  cousin,  the  casket  is  no  longer 
white  !  If  you  could  but  see  it !" 

"Let  me  see  it,  then  I" 

"It  is  as  pretty  as  a  bird-cage." 
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"Ah!  you  have  drawn  something  upon  it  with  the 
point  of  your  knife. " 

"  Yes,  Fianama ;  I  have  already  told  you  that  it  is  like 
a  cage  in  which  there  are  pretty  birds. " 

"Have  you  drawn  birds  on  the  cover?" 

"  Yes,  and  painted  their  wings  and  throats  red  and  blue, 
and  their  beaks  and  claws  yellow." 

"Oh,  let  us  see  it;  show  it  to  me,  cousin !" 

"Not  now,  little  one.  We  must  feed  the  sheep;  when 
they  have  breakfasted,  it  will  be  our  turn ;  we  will  go  and 
sit  down  on  our  little  bank  of  turf  where  the  wild  thyme 
grows,  and  will  take  from  my  scrip  the  bread,  the  cheese, 
and  my  knife;  we  will  drink  at  the  Raven's  Fountain; 
then,  while  Nero  goes  to  the  right,  and  Bianco  to  the  left, 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk,  and  I  will  show  you 
the  casket.  You  shall  see  how  beautifully  it  is  painted." 

The  two  children,  thus  conversing,  had  reached  the 
place  where  the  flock  was  to  feed ;  the  sheep  had  advanced 
among  the  tall  grass  beneath  the  pines  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  pond;  the  goats  had  entered  the  clumps  of 
thistles,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  slender  aloes,  then 
climbing  here  and  there  over  the  picturesque  hillocks 
which  tempted  their  capricious  wanderings,  had  at  last 
ascended  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  and  were  nibbling  the 
heath  or  browsing  on  the  clover  blossoms,  suspended  on 
the  edges  of  the  rocks  which  projected  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain. 
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It  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  mornings  ever  seen  be- 
neath the  sky  of  Italy;  the  breath  of  the  zephyr  was  soft 
and  balmy ;  and  that  calm  silence  reigned  around  in  which 
nature  often  loves  to  repose  after  a  glorious  reawakening. 

Nero  and  Bianco,  the  two  dogs  of  the  young  shepherd, 
to  whom  the  guardianship  of  the  flock  was  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  be  entirely  confided,  chose  each  their  position; 
then  Fiammetta  and  Angiolotto  commenced  their  frugal 
breakfast,  which  on  this  day  was  quickly  despatched,  the 
one  being  impatient  to  display  the  casket,  and  the  other  to 
see  its  beautiful  ornaments. 

At  last  this  casket  so  earnestly  expected  was  drawn 
from  the  scrip,  and  Fiamma  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
delight  on  beholding  it  covered  with  charming  designs  of 
foliage,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  perched  little  birds  of 
variegated  colours,  holding  in  their  beaks  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  which  formed  the  groundwork. 

"  Angiolotto,  my  cousin  !  tell  me,  did  you  indeed  do  all 
this  ?"  cried  the  pretty  Fiammetta ;  "  did  you  really  draw 
all  these  beautiful  things  with  only  the  point  of  a  knife  ! 
And  how  could  you  paint  these  pretty  birds  !  They  are 
red  and  blue  like  the  windows  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Lilies." 

"Cousin,"  replied  the  young  shepherd,  with  charming 
and  naive  pride,  "I  did  all  this  myself." 

"  Ah,  well !  Angiolotto,  I  will  keep  my  Agnus  Dei,  the 
ear-rings,  and  ring  of  my  beloved  mother  in  your  casket." 

19 
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• 

As  soon  as  the  first  emotion  of  joy  on  the  part  of  his 
cousin  had  passed  away,  Giotto  became  again  calm  and 
almost  grave;  with  one  finger  resting  on  his  temple, 
his  large  black  eye  was  earnestly  dwelling,  unconsciously 
to  himself,  upon  the  imposing  spectacle  of  the  har- 
monious features  of  nature.  As  for  Fiammetta,  she 
spent  half  an  hour  in  turning  and  returning  carefully 
between  her  fingers  the  casket,  from  which  she  found  it 
impossible  to  withdraw  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  full  of 
childish  admiration. 

"  Oh,  oh,  Bibarbiche,  are  you  there !  the  beauty,  who 
runs  hither  and  thither  without  asking  permission  I"  ex- 
claimed Giotto,  seizing  by  its  horns,  enwreathed  with 
flowers,  a  beautiful  goat,  whose  beard  parted  beneath  its 
chin  in  two  curved  divisions.  a  Fiarnnietta,  come  quickly 
and  hold  the  animal;  to  punish  her  for  skipping  from 
mountain  to  valley,  I  will  draw  her  picture  on  this  gray 
stone,  which  the  rain  has  so  beautifully  washed  and  po- 
lished/' 

The  young  girl  ran  to  seize  Bibarbiche  by  the  horns ; 
Giotto  knelt  on  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
the  goat  in  profile  before  him,  drew  out  his  pretty  knife 
with  the  inscription,  opened  it,  and  began  to  sketch  from 
his  model,  which  stood  uneasily  enough  in  the  unaccus- 
tomed part  she  was  thus  compelled  to  play. 

Fiamnietta  had  not  patience  to  wait  till  Angiolotto 
should  summon  her  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  re- 
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semblance ;  after  standing  quietly  a  few  moments  in  the 
same  position,  she  advanced  towards  her  cousin  without 
letting  go  of  the  horns  of  Bibarbiche,  who,  thinking  her- 
self already  free,  began  to  caper  about. 

"Ah!  it  is  she  herself!  it  is  Bibarbiche  I"  cried  the 
young  girl.  "  What  a  beautiful  picture  you  have  made  of 
her,  Giotto !  Wait,  Bibarbiche  and  myself  will  return  to 
our  places.  This  is  the  way  we  were  standing,  is  it  not  ? 
How  sorry  I  am,  cousin,  that  you  cannot  paint  people  too. 
It  would  be  very  fine." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  young  shepherd  gravely. 

"Since  my  good  mother  died,  cousin,  this  thought  has 
often  come  into  my  head ;  if  I  could  have  a  picture  of  her 
here  before  my  eyes,  as  she  looked  when  she  was  living !" 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  repeated  Angiolotto  again  with  an  absent 
air. 

And  he  continued  to  trace  with  the  point  of  his  knife 
on  the  brown  stone,  sketching  boldly  in  white  lines  the 
profile  of  the  goat. 

A  few  paces  behind  the  young  shepherd,  three  cavaliers, 
of  noble  mien,  wearing  the  Florentine  cap  and  mantle, 
had  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  One  of  them  dis- 
mounted, to  inquire  of  the  children  into  what  part  of  the 
valley  of  Mugello  they  had  wandered.  A  magnificent 
sword  was  visible  beneath  the  edge  of  the  cavalier's  man- 
tle ;  a  diamond  collar  glistened  on  his  breast,  and  he  ad- 
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vanced  caressing  the  black  and  delicate  mustachios  which 
were  merged  in  the  pointed  beard  on  his  chin. 

Angiolotto  could  not  perceive  him,  and  Fiammetta  was 
so  intent  upon  restraining  the  impatient  movements  of 
Bibarbiche,  that  he  reached  the  young  shepherd  before 
the  latter  suspected  his  presence. 

He  wished  to  see  what  object  could  so  absorb  the  atten- 
tion of  these  children.  An  expression  of  lively  surprise, 
of  astonishment,  was  depicted  on  his  countenance ;  bend- 
ing forward,  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  his  eye  fixed, 
he  concentrated  his  glances  on  the  drawing,  such  as  it  was, 
and  upon  that  youthful  hand  which  was  guiding  the  pencil 
with  ease  and  boldness  over  the  surface  of  the  soft  sand- 
stone. 

"  And  he  also  will  be  a  painter !"  exclaimed  the  cava- 
lier. 

Fiammetta  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  relinquished 
the  horns  of  the  goat,  which,  rejoicing  at  its  deliverance 
attained,  in  three  bounds,  a  safe  distance  from  its  mistress. 
The  young  shepherd  rose,  and  his  large  black  eyes,  full  of 
a  strange  expression  of  a  vague  presentiment,  were  turned 
on  the  noble  cavalier. 

"  Who  taught  you  to  do  this  1"  asked  the  unknown. 

"  No  one,"  replied  the  shepherd. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  a  painter,  a  great  painter,  my 
child  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  that  is,"  replied  Angiolotto. 
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"  Will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

"  If  my  father  is  willing." 

"  We  will  go  and  find  your  father.  My  name  is  Cima- 
bue,  and  you  shall  be  my  pupil." 

The  care  of  the  flock  was  left  to  poor  Fiammetta,  who 
remained  motionless  in  the  same  place,  silent,  almost  ter- 
rified. And  as  a  believer  obeys  the  call  of  an  apostle,  so 
Giotto  followed  Cimabue. 

Angelo  di  Bondone,  the  father  of  Angiolotto,  an  honest 
labourer  in  the  valley  of  Mugello,  listened  with  surprise 
to  the  proposition  made  to  him  in  behalf  of  his  son  by 
Cimabue,  who  predicted  that  the  boy  would  undoubtedly 
become  an  honour  to  his  name  and  to  his  country.  The 
good  man  scarcely  comprehended  these  last  words ;  never- 
theless, happy  at  seeing  his  child  under  the  protection  of 
a  cavalier  of  such  noble  and  agreeable  mien,  he  embraced 
Angiolotto,  and  the  latter  hastily  returned  to  the  field  to 
bid  adieu  to  poor  Fiammetta,  when  he  found  her  weeping 
upon  the  little  thy  my  bank  of  turf  by  the  Raven's  Foun- 
tain. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Giotto  was  at  Florence, 
in  the  studio  of  Cimabue,  looking  with  eager  and  admiring 
eyes  upon  the  drawings  and  paintings  of  his  master,  but 
calmly  and  without  manifesting  surprise ;  and,  with  brow 
inclined  and  finger  on  his  lip,  seemed  to  be  dreaming, 

yielding  to  a  vague  reverie,  as  if,  in  the  very  presence  of 
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him  who  was  at  this  moment  the  prince  of  his  art,  the 
sublime  child  already  looked  beyond. 

Giovanni  Cimabue  was  the  father  rather  than  the  re- 
storer of  Florentine  painting,  which  had  previously  neither 
school  nor  manner ;  its  rough  and  coarse  painters  were 
mechanics  rather  than  artists,  contenting  themselves  with 
imitating  each  other's  defects,  in  profound  forgetfulness 
of  nature.  The  Abbe  Lansi,  in  his  celebrated  work,  the 
"  History  of  Painting/'  speaking  of  Cimabue,  says  :  "  He 
consulted  nature ;  partially  corrected  the  clumsiness  of 
design,  gave  animation  to  features,  grace  to  drapery,  and 
grouped  figures  with  infinitely  more  art  than  the  Byzan- 
tines. Nevertheless,  there  was  still  a  timid  unskilfulness 
in  his  manner  of  copying  nature ;  the  splendour  of  the 
beautiful,  of  which  even  all  his  Madonnas  were  destitute, 
was  destined  at  a  later  period  to  glow  in  the  works  of  the 
young  shepherd,  his  pupil,  but  a  true  disciple  of  nature, 
as  he  was  afterwards  surnamed  for  his  sublime  labours  at 
Assises." 

Six  years  have  rolled  away  since  ^Griotto  set  foot  in  the 
dwelling  of  Cimabue ;  he  is  already  a  great  artist ;  the 
noble  grace  of  his  designs,  the  richness  of  his  colouring, 
astonish  all  eyes,  especially  those  of  his  master  ;  but  he, 
still  calm,  his  head  bending  in  lowly  meditation  before  his 
works,  finds  not  yet  in  them  the  idea  which  he  seeks,  to 
which  he  aspires,  which  he  longs  to  express,  but  has 
attained  in  dreams  only. 
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Every  year,  taking  with  him  his  crayons  and  brushes, 
he  went  to  visit  the  farm  in  his  beloved  valley  of  Mugello. 
After  having  embraced  his  aged  father,  who  wept  with  joy 
and  pride  at  seeing  his  little  Griotto  transformed  into  a 
noble  cavalier,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  sis- 
ters, and  afterwards  asked  for  his  good  Fiammetta,  who 
was  usually  in  the  fields. 

On  his  sixth  journey  to  the  farm,  when  he  pronounced 
the  name  of  Fiammetta,  he  perceived  his  old  father  shake 
his  head  mournfully,  and  his  two  sisters  look  at  each  other 
with  an  air  of  constraint  and  uneasiness. 

"  Fiammetta,  my  cousin !  where  is  my  poor  cousin  ?" 
asked  he  in  alarm. 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  Angiolotto,"  replied  his  eldest  sister, 
"  the  dear  child  has  been,  for  a  week  past,  very  ill." 

"  111 !"  cried  Griotto;  "  very  ill!  and  you  did  not  send 
me  word  at  Florence  !  But  you  have  no  physician  here  ; 
do  you  intend  to  let  her  die  without,  the  poor  child  ?" 

"  Pardon  us,  brother,  we  have  summoned  from  Vespig- 
nano  the  physician  Al  Bartholomeo,  who  is  very  skilful, 
as  you  have  often  told  us.  We  did  not  wish  to  make  you 
uneasy,  for  we  said  hopefully,  '  Our  cousin  will  have  re- 
covered when  our  brother  comes  to  see  us  in  the  autumn/ 

"  Where  is  Al  Bartholomeo  I" 

"Here!" 

An  old  man  entered  the  hall ;  his  face,  grave,  but  full 
of  venerable  sweetness,  was  surmounted  by  a  red  hat, 
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whose  brim  was  fastened  on  his  shoulders  to  a  long  black 
tunic,  the  folds  of  which  fell  almost  to  the  floor. 

"  Health  to  our  glorious  artist !"  exclaimed  he,  seizing 
Giotto's  hand. 

"Ah,  my  father,  health,  before  all  others,  to  Fiam- 
metta.  Answer  me  quickly,  Al  Bartholomeo,  is  the  poor 
child  really  ill  ?" 

"  She  is,  my  son  !" 

t(  But  not  dangerously  ?" 

Al  Bartholomeo  did  not  reply. 

"  Is  there  then  no  hope  ?"  cried  Giotto,  in  a  tone  of 
anguish. 

«  But  little." 

"That  is  to  say,  none.  I  wish  to  see  her,  father. 
Will  it  do  her  harm  if  I  appear  before  her  suddenly  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  peculiar  expression, 
"  she  is  asleep." 

"  Asleep  !  come  then  !" 

In  a  little  chamber  lighted  by  two  lamps,  poor  Fiam- 
metta  was  reclining  on  her  couch,  dressed  in  her  prettiest 
costume,  her  blue  bodice  sewn  with  silver  thread ;  around 
her  neck  the  little  golden  cross  was  suspended,  and  the 
ear-rings  were  in  her  ears;  a  bouquet  of  the  narcissus, 
the  string  of  which  had  been  untied,  was  scattering 
around  her  its  flowers  of  bitter  perfume;  her  brow  was 
paler  than  the  narcissus  itself,  her  eyes  were  closed  as  if 
in  prayer,  and  upon  her  lips  hovered  a  divine  smile ;  she 
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appeared  to  be  sleeping  as  tranquilly  as  a  child  tired  of 
play;  upon  her  lap  lay  open  the  little  casket  with  the 
painted  birds,  on  which  her  delicate  and  icy  fingers  were 
resting. 

"  My  good  father,"  asked  Giotto  in  a  low  voice,  "  must 
it  not  fatigue  and  oppress  her  to  be  lying  thus  dressed 
upon  her  bed  ?" 

"  No,  my  son !" 

"Shall  I  have  time  to  paint  her  portrait  before  she 
wakes  ?" 

"  You  will,  my  son." 

Giotto  took  his  brushes  and  his  colours,  and  began 
to  paint  the  head  of  Fiammetta  on  a  large  panel  of 
cedar. 

Two  long  hours  had  rolled  away,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
young  artist  scarce  half  an  hour  since  he  seated  himself 
before  the  poor  girl :  the  holy  sentiment  which  absorbed 
his  whole  soul  caused  the  time  to  pass  away  unheeded. 
Already  the  features  of  Fiammetta  were  reproduced  be- 
neath his  pencil  with  a  truth  beautiful  as  nature,  with  a 
grace  wonderful  as  art. 

Meanwhile  Giotto,  though  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  became  surprised  at  this  posture,  so  calm,  so  tran- 
quil— at  this  repose,  the  gentle  immobility  of  which 
nothing  seemed  to  disturb. 

"  How  profoundly  she  sleeps !"  said  he  at  last,  in  a  low 
tone,  turning  towards  Al  Bartholomeo. 
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"She  will  sleep  yet  longer,"  replied  the  physician 
gravely ;  "  continue  your  labours ;  you  are  accomplishing 
a  great  and  holy  work,  my  son." 

Another  hour  had  passed  away,  when  suddenly  cries 
aroused  the  young  painter  from  his  religious  devotion 
to  his  work. 

"  It  is  the  voice  of  my  sisters,"  said  he,  rising  hastily. 

"  Yes,  poor  girls !  they  are  weeping  and  mourning," 
replied  Al  Bartholomeo  with  mild  resignation,  "for,  my 
son,  they  have  just  learned  what  they  were  before  igno- 
rant of,  that  poor  Fiammetta — " 

"  She  is  still  asleep,  father !" 

"Yes,  for  six  hours  past  she  has  slept  in  the  bosom  of 
God !" 

The  sanctity  of  sorrow  became,  for  Giotto,  his  initiation 
into  the  beauty  of  art.  To  retain  a  lifelike  resemblance, 
a  faithful  image  of  this  being,  so  full  of  innocence  and 
grace,  whose  gentle  friendship  was  the  dearest  remem- 
brance of  his  life,  he  had  portrayed  the  reality  of  nature 
by  the  magic  assistance  of  art,  and  thus,  at  last,  in  this 
painting,  attained,  realized,  conquered,  his  beautiful  ideal. 

At  a  later  period  he  finished  this  exquisite  picture, 
painted  the  draperies  and  the  little  casket  which  rested 
in  the  lap  of  Fiammetta. 

Some  years  after,  he  consecrated  the  painting  to  the 
Virgin  in  the  chapel  of  the  Franciscans  of  Santa  Croix ; 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Casket." 
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NOTE. 

GIOTTO. — "This  celebrated  painter  was  the  son  of  a 
peasant   in   the   Florentine   village  of  Vespignano,    and 
was  employed  in  early  life  in  tending  cattle.     Having 
been  once  seen  by  Ciniabue,  as  he  was  drawing  figures 
of  his  sheep  upon  a  piece  of  slate  with  a  stone,  that 
artist  obtained  leave  from  his  father  to  take  him  with 
him,  carried  him  to  Florence,  and  taught  him  painting. 
His    natural   talent,   and   especially  the   gracefulness  so 
peculiar  to  him,  developed  themselves  so  rapidly,  that 
he  became  a  master  in  a  short  time,  and  soon  surpassed 
all  contemporary  artists.     He  represented  human  figures 
in  his  pieces  with  truth  and  nature,  and  surpassed  all 
others  in  the  dignity  of  his  figures,  a  pleasing  arrange- 
ment of  them,  and  a  regard  to  correct  proportions  and 
natural   disposition  of  the    drapery.      His   figures   have 
more   life    and   freedom   than    those    of  his   predecessor 
Ciniabue.     Among  his  most  celebrated  pieces  is  the  JSTavi- 
cella  at  Rome  (a  picture  of  Peter  walking  on  the  waves, 
in  mosaic),  some  fresco-paintings  at  Florence  (The  Crown- 
ing of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and    The  Burial  of  ilie  Holy 
Virgin,  so  much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo),  the  His- 
tory of  St.  Francis,  &c." — Encyclopaedia  Americana. 
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BY  MRS.   SARAH  T.   BOLTON. 


I. 

SHE  thought  of  him  for  years  before  they  met ; 

She  loved  him  long  before  she  saw  his  face ; 
His  name  was  like  a  precious  jewel,  set 

With  treasured  things  in  memory's  holy  place ; 
His  songs  had  breathed  upon  her  heart,  and  cleft 

The  rock  whence  pure  and  silent  waters  stole ; 
They  came  all  bright  and  beautiful — they  left 

Their  shining  footprints  on  her  inner  soul, 
For  they  had  kindled  an  undying  flame 
To  strive,  like  him,  and  win  like  him  a  name. 

ii. 

In  the  lone  watches  of  the  solemn  night, 

When,  save  her  trembling  heartstrings,  all  was  still, 
His  thoughts  were  ever  round  her,  pure  and  bright, 

As  angels  sent  to  guard  her  life  from  ill. 
And  she  had  felt  their  presence  and  their  power, 

As  some  sweet  strain  of  music  floating  by, 
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As  the  rich  fragrance  of  a  dewy  flower, 

Or  the  pale  starlight  trembling  from  the  sky. 
Like  spotless  vestals  at  her  spirit's  shrine, 
They  ever  ministered  in  things  divine. 

in. 

Oft  did  she  wonder  how  the  form  would  seem 

That  did  a  soul  so  beautiful  enfold : 
Was  it  as  lovely  as  a  radiant  dream, 

Or  cast  in  nature's  sternest,  coarsest  mould  ? 
Had  he  a  glowing  cheek,  a  forehead  high, 

A  lip  the  model  for  the  sculptor's  art? 
And  did  the  speaking  radiance  of  the  eye 

A  nameless  beauty  to  the  whole  impart  ? 
She  only  knew  his  soul  was  full  of  fire, 
And  made  sweet  music,  like  a  wind-swept  lyre. 

IV. 

She  never  dreamed  of  him  as  those  who  passed 

Around  her  on  the  busy  path  of  life, 
But  as  a  soul  whose  sunny  lot  was  cast 

Apart  from  withering  sorrow,  toil,  and  strife ; 
For  he  had  opened  to  her  inner  sight 

A  world  of  beauty,  music,  light,  and  bloom, 
Where  frost  and  tempest  never  chill  and  blight 

The  fairy  flowers,  or  veil  the  skies  in  gloom. 

20 
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She  little  dreamed  that  many  a  sorrow  stung 
The  gifted  spirit,  while  it  sweetly  sung. 

v. 

She  scarcely  hoped  that  they  would  ever  meet, 

For  Fate  had  drawn  between  them  many  a  bar ; 
But  she  could  read  his  lays,  so  wild  and  sweet, 

And  love  him,  as  she  loved  some  radiant  star. 
He  was  to  her  as  sunlight  to  a  bird ; 

As  dew-drops  to  a  thirsty-hearted  flower ; 
A  zephyr,  breathing  where  bright  leaves  are  stirred ; 

A  rainbow,  bending  o'er  a  sparkling  shower; 
A  something  beautiful,  but  undefined ; 
A  thought,  a  joy,  a  memory  enshrined. 

VI. 

Years  passed — how  many  changes  did  they  bring ! — 

And  still  those  gifted  spirits  dwelt  apart; 
But  she  had  tuned  a  harp,  and  learned  to  sing 

The  wild,  warm  dreams  that  trembled  o'er  her  heart. 
Her  thoughts  had  followed  his  in  many  a  flight, 

By  Fancy's  sunny  bowers  and  sparkling  streams; 
Her  soul,  like  his,  had  worshipped  all  things  bright, 

And  she  had  dreamed  the  same  bewitching  dreams, 
Till,  like  two  hues  in  heaven,  when  day  is  done, 
Their  spirits  met  and  mingled  into  one. 


THE  TREASURE-SEEKER, 

OR     THE     ADVENTURES     OF     CHRISTOPHE     RICHSTEIN. 

BY    MES.    E.     S.     SWIFT. 

"  What  is  here  ? 

Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ? 
Thus  much  of  this,  will  make  black,  white;  foul,  fair; 
Wrong,  right;  base,  noble;  old,  young;  cowards, valiant." 

SHAKSPEARE. 

"DoNNER  und  blitzen !  woman,  will  you  hold  your 
tongue  ?  A  man  cannot  take  a  walk  of  nights,  without 
your  silly  gabble,  dinning  his  ears  for  ever  about  it." 

"Yes — but  Christophe,  the  neighbours  say,  you  are 
after  no  good  in  that  lonesome  place  down  the  river,  night 
after  night." 

"  I  don't  care  a  stiver  what  the  neighbours  say,  Frau 
Richstein.  They  will  open  their  eyes,  and  their  mouths 
too,  some  day,  wide  enough.  If  you  could  keep  a  secret, 
I  might  tell  you  something  that  would  make  you  dance 
like  little  Cinda,  when  she  peeped  into  her  Christmas 
stocking." 
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"  0,  indeed  Christophe,  good  husband,  I  will  be  as  still 
as  death,  indeed,  indeed  I  will." 

"Yes,  yes,  Frau,  until  some  of  your  gossips  come  in. 
But  this  secret  you  will  be  a  fool  to  tell  to  any  one ;  for 
it  concerns  yourself  and  our  little  ones  too.  Hearken, 
mistress ;  do  you  see  Squire  Rollins'  big  house  yonder  ? 
Well,  before  this  month  is  out,  I  hope  to  have  money 
enough  to  build  a  square  of  such  houses ;  ay,  and  keep 
more  horses  than  Joe  Bennet  has  in  all  his  stables.  But 
mind — one  word  of  all  this  from  your  lips  to  any  of  our 
neighbours,  would  ruin  everything ;  so  be  still,  Cathrena 
Richstein,  and  be  a  prudent  wife,  and  wait  for  what  you 
will  see." 

Christophe  took  from  a  peg  his  old  plaid  cloak  and  hat, 
and  bidding  her  go  to  bed  betimes,  for  he  would  not  be 
back  very  soon,  opened  the  street  door  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight. 

Frau  Richstein  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  where  her 
husband  had  left  her ;  her  knitting  had  fallen  from  her 
hands  in  her  entire  astonishment  at  his  mysterious  words ; 
her  eyes  were  dilated  to  their  utmost  extension — her  mouth 
pursed  up,  as  if  she  was  afraid  to  open  her  lips,  lest  the 
wonderful  secret  might  make  its  escape.  And  so  we  will 
leave  her,  reader,  and  follow  Christophe. 

Christophe  Richstein  was  a  German,  who  had  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  with  several  of  his  brothers,  during 
the  war  that  devastated  the  Fatherland  in  1813.  His 
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father  had  been  a  teacher  at  the  Lutheran  school,  in 
Nierstein,  on  the  river  Rhine,  near  Oppenheim.  Christo- 
phe  had  received  a  good  education  at  one  of  the  free 
schools,  but  he  had  imbibed  with  his  learning  all  the 
superstitions  so  prevalent  at  that  period  in  the  provinces. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  demons,  fairies,  and  good  and 
bad  influences  depending  upon  the  conjunction  of  certain 
planets.  He  wore  constantly  upon  his  person  a  charmed 
amulet,  given  to  him  in  his  boyhood  by  a  decrepit  and 
sunburnt  woman,  an  Alruue,  or  gipsy  prophetess.  He 
had  been  the  means  of  saving  her  from  being  dragged 
through  the  college  pond,  by  some  mischievous  wags  of 
the  school.  The  old  crone  assured  him,  that  as  long  as 
he  possessed  this  treasure,  he  would  be  defended  from  the 
malice  and  power  of  the  bad  spirits  that  abide  on  the  earth 
to  influence  the  destinies  of  men.  That  as  this  earth  was 
filled  with  light  and  darkness,  so  also,  it  was  the  kingdom 
of  good  and  evil  beings,  who,  clothed  in  air,  were  invisible 
to  mortals,  unless  their  sight  had  been  purified  by  deep 
afflictions,  or  religious  abstinence.  She  also  drew  the 
boy's  horoscope,  and  foretold  that  in  a  distant  land,  among 
a  strange  people,  in  his  forty-second  year,  he  would  become 
rich  and  great. 

Christophe  kept  these  prophecies  to  himself;  but  the 
influence  they  had  upon  his  life  was  fatal  to  his  industry 
and  usefulness.  His  trade  was  a  good  one,  and  constant 
employment  was  at  his  option.  But  though  his  wife  and 
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children  were  objects  to  him  of  the  deepest  affection,  he 
neglected  his  business,  and  consequently  their  comfortable 
support,  for  long  and  solitary  rambles  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  One  day  he  would  be  seen  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, peering  about  as  if  in  search  of  something  he  had 
lost ;  the  next,  emerging  from  some  tangled  wood  or  wild 
ravine,  his  head  bent,  and  his  eyes  always  seeking  the 
ground.  Of  course,  he  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
suspicion  to  many,  and  his  immediate  neighbours  and 
acquaintances  would  say,  "  Christophe  was  a  queer, 
visionary  man,  that  would  come  to  no  good  yet." 

Always  taciturn,  he  evaded  the  questions  of  the  inqui- 
sitive and  meddling  by  monosyllables,  and  would  speak  on 
any  other  subject  but  the  one  which  occupied  his  thoughts 
day  and  night. 

In  Nierstein,  Christophe  had  been  cantor  to  the 
Lutheran  church.  His  voice  was  a  fine  tenor,  and  when 
first  he  came  to  the  village,  he  would  frequently  sing  the 
solemn  old  psalm-tunes,  learned  in  the  Fatherland ;  but 
of  late  years  his  taste  in  music  had  undergone  a  singular 
change.  Snatches  of  wild  songs  of  buccaneers  and  pirates, 
— ballads  like  "Eugene  Aram,"  descriptive  of  awful 
murder  and  guilt, — had  become  his  favourites.  One  song, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  the  celebrated  pirate  "  Black- 
beard,"  he  sang  so  frequently,  that  all  the  children  in  his 
neighbourhood  knew  it  as.  well  as  their  alphabet. 

Twilight   has  deepened  into  night,   and  the  moon  is 
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silvering  the  tops  of  the  dark  pines  on  the  Jersey  shore. 
Christophe  is  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river.  Its  dead  branches  fret 
and  plunge  with  the  uplifting  waves,  "breaking  the  waters 
into  a  thousand  dimples,  that  shimmer  in  the  moonbeams 
like  priceless  gems.  Christophe  is  absorbed  in  deep 
thought,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  one  spot.  Is  he  calculating 
the  great  age  of  the  perishing  monarch  of  the  forest,  whose 
moss-grown  trunk  affords  him  such  a  quiet  resting-place  ? 
Is  he  in  fancy  calling  up  the  dim  shapes  of  past  ages, 
when  this  road  was  a  wilderness  ?  when  the  stars  looked 
down  upon  the  dusky  tribes  who  made  this  beautiful  land 
their  home,  and  saw  no  limits  to  their  territory  ?  Or,  in 
the  calm  stillness  of  this  sweet  summer  evening,  is  he 
listening  to  the  shrill  cry  of  the  piercing  warwhoop  echo- 
ing from  shore  to  shore  ?  does  he  see  the  council-fires  of 
the  chiefs  flashing  among  the  dark  woodlands,  or  the  light 
canoe  floating  like  a  sea-bird  over  the  blue  waters  ?  No ; 
— Christophe  is  insensible  to  all  such  influences.  He  is 
thinking  of  one,  whose  earthly  path  was  tracked  by  blood 
and  desolation, — the  rover  of  the  seas — the  dreaded  pirate 
Blackbeard.  He  is  estimating  the  chances  to  himself  of 
appropriating  the  buried  treasures  of  the  freebooter. 

For  long  months  he  has  been  busy  in  searching  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware  River.  He  is  the  owner  of  a 
small  boat,  in  which  he  has  made  many  a  nightly  voyage, 
whilst  others  slept.  It  is  furnished  with  spades,  pick- 
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axes,  and  sundry  articles  for  excavating  the  earth.  By 
day,  it  is  concealed  with  the  utmost  care  and  caution,  for 
Christophe  fears  some  prying  Yankee  may  infringe  upon 
his  rights  to  the  El  Dorado  that  he  hopes  he  has  at  length 
discovered. 

About  two  miles  from ,  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore 

of  the  Delaware  River,  a  ledge  of  rocks  rises  abruptly  from 
the  land,  covered  with  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  Their 
projecting  pinnacles,  towering  upward  to  a  considerable 
height,  seem  so  slightly  poised,  that  the  pedestrian, 
beholding  them  from  the  road  below,  almost  fancies  they 
are  about  to  fall  and  crush  him.  in  their  descent.  From 
the  summit,  you  pause  at  the  diversified  and  fairy-like 
beauty  of  the  scene  before  you. 

Hill  and  valley,  luxuriant  in  their  summer  verdure, 
covered  with  rich  masses  of  foliage,  border  the  Pennsyl- 
vania side,  whilst  the  Jersey  shore  is  fringed  with  dark 
evergreens  and  trailing  plants,  whose  graceful  festoons  are 
waving  in  the  gay  sunshine.  A  few  white  houses  are 
seen  at  intervals,  half  hidden  by  clumps  of  pine,  that 
reflect  their  sombre  shadows  on  the  face  of  the  bright 
river  that  goes  rippling  past,  its  waves  making  soft  music. 
At  the  base  of  the  largest  rock  a  piece  appears  to  have 
been  cut  out,  as  if  done  by  the  labour  of  man,  and  a  cross, 
with  some  strange  characters  below  it,  is  rudely  carved  in 
the  centre.  In  this  locality  a  scene  of  death  and  super- 
stition was  enacted,  still  well  remembered  by  the  ancient 
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people  of  the  valley.  This  spot  is  many  miles  from  his 
home;  but  Christophe' s  distance  is  no  impediment  to 
Christophers  enterprise.  He  was  even  rejoiced  that  his 
secret  was  so  far  removed  from  the  eyes  of  his  inquisitive 
neighbours.  Rumour  already  had  been  busy  with  his 
good  name;  ill-natured  tongues  had  generated  domestic 
broils  between  his  wife  and  himself,  from  his  long-pro- 
tracted absence  from  his  business  and  family.  But  what 
of  that? — his  wealth  would  be  incalculable.  Gold  was 
the  magic  key  that  unlocked  all  hearts.  He  knew  that 
when  he  was  able  to  scatter  his  dollars  lavishly,  those 
now  the  first  to  blame  would  be  foremost  to  applaud  and 
honour  him. 

The  fabulous  rumours,  exaggerated  into  the  superna- 
tural, that  were  rife  respecting  Blackboard  along  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  had  been  discussed  again  and 
again  by  himself  and  a  fellow-countryman,  who  lived  quite 
near  the  place  where  it  was  suspected  the  treasure  was 
buried.  This  man  Christophe  had  been  obliged  to  take 
into  his  confidence,  for  the  excavation  he  had  already  made 
was  too  deep  for  his  unassisted  strength. 

Hahns  Kraemer  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy  by  strange 
and  mystical  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  Fatherland.  His  simple  mind  believed  in  them  with 
a  lover's  faith.  Christophe  had  worked  not  only  upon  his 
fears  but  hopes — he  had  promised  him  a  share  in  the 
booty  if  their  enterprise  was  successful. 
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It  is  near  midnight.  Christophe  has  fastened  his  boat, 
and  is  now  standing  by  a  pile  of  loose  earth  covered  with 
brushwood.  No  one  would  imagine  from  the  appearance 
of  this  tangled  heap  that  it  had  been  disturbed  for  years. 
But  Christophe  knows  the  disposition  of  every  stick  and 
briar.  How  closely  he  examines  it  on  every  side.  He 
smiles  with  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  it  remains  as  he 
left  it  a  week  ago.  This  is  the  spot  that  he  firmly  believes 
is  the  El  Dorado  of  the  pirate.  It  is  immediately  at  the 
base  of  the  rock  with  the  carved  cross  where  he  has  made 
his  excavation.  Here  at  intervals  he  has  been  industri- 
ously digging  for  many  weeks,  and  now,  on  this  night,  if 
ever,  he  must  reap  the  reward  of  so  much  labour  and 
trouble ;  for  it  is  his  birthnight — when  the  clock  strikes 
twelve  he  will  be  forty-two  years  old.  It  is  the  time,  too, 
dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  Alrune's  prophecy,  that  he 
should  become  rich  and  great.  He  congratulates  himself 
with  having  managed  thus  far  everything  with  secrecy  and 
success.  Already  he  has  dug  down  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
twenty  feet.  It  cannot  be  much  lower.  But  what  detains 
Hahns  Kraemer? 

Christophe  looked  at  his  old  silver  watch.  Ah !  it 
wants  an  hour  of  the  appointed  time;  so  he  will  walk 
down  the  road,  for  his  limbs  feel  cramped  from  sitting  so 
long  in  his  boat.  He  went  joyously  forward,  like  a  boy 
of  eighteen.  His  mind  was  a  chaos  of  strange  fancies. 
Wealth !  unlimited  wealth !  what  should  he  do  with  so 
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much  money?  He  could  not  calm  the  beatings  of  his 
heart.  Ah,  he  knew  how  he  would  spend  his  treasure ; 
he  would  buy  houses  and  lands,  horses,  cattle.  This  he 
felt  to  be  insufficient  for  his  vast  desires.  No,  he  would 
return  to  Germany,  that  dear  Fatherland !  and  tears,  true 
and  earnest  tears  of  affection,  were  coursing  down  his 
cheeks  at  the  thought  of  his  boyhood's  home.  Poor 
Christophe ! 

But,  hark !  his  mood  has  changed ;  and  now,  in  clear, 
rich  tones,  he  is  singing  the  pirate's  song.  We  will  listen 
to  him,  reader  ! 

Bury  my  treasure  deep,  my  boys, 

Bury  it  safe  and  deep, 
For  years,  perchance,  in  this  western  world 

This  stream  must  the  secret  keep. 

There,  where  that  gray  rock  lifts  its  head, 

Like  a  sentinel,  stern  and  grim, 
That  is  the  grave  for  my  iron  chest, 

With  gold  heaped  up  to  the  brim. 

Diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  orient  pearls, 

Are  shining  together  there ; 
With  many  a  rich  and  costly  gem, 

A  queen  might  be  proud  to  wear. 

But  ah !  they  were  dearly  bought,  my  boys, 

With  cutlass,  and  sword,  and  brand — 
It  will  take  all  the  water  of  earth  to  wash 

The  blood-stains  from  my  hand. 
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Ofttimes,  when  the  nights  are  stormy  and  dark, 

I  think  I  hear  on  the  blast 
The  dying  shrieks  of  the  hoary  priest 

We  nailed  to  the  Spanish  mast! 

And  the  Portuguese  girl  we  flung  in  the  sea, 

When  she  rose  to  the  vessel's  side, 
How  we  hacked  off  the  white  hands  clinging  there, 

Till  the  waves  were  with  crimson  dyed! 

And  the  English  ship  we  scuttled  and  burnt, 

With  its  women  and  children  fair; 
Oh !  I  sometimes  think  I  shall  never  forget 

Those  faces  of  wild  despair ! 

But  these  are  land-thoughts,  silly  and  weak, 

That  over  my  brave  heart  creep ; 
Once  more  on  the  deck  of  the  Buccaneer, 

We  will  put  them  all  to  sleep. 

Now  trample  the  earth  down  hard,  my  boys, 

And  pile  the  loose  stones  high, 
That  none  may  guess,  that  beneath  this  rock 

The  treasures  of  Blackbeard  lie. 

But  before  we  go,  I  will  carve  a  cross 

With  my  bright  Toledo  steel ; 
And  now  to  the  boats,  ere  the  morning's  light 

Shall  our  presence  here  reveal. 

*  *  *  * 

And  never  more,  for  this  western  world 

x 

Did  those  pirates  cross  the  main ; 
And  not,  till  eighty  years,  and  a  score, 
Will  that  chest  be  found  again. 

Suddenly,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Halms 
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Kraemer  stood  before  him,  but  Christophe  had  been  so 
accustomed  to  meet  him  in  this  place,  that  he  evinced  no 
surprise.  The  two  men  conversed  long  and  earnestly; 
when  again  consulting  his  watch,  Christophe  announced 
that  it  wanted  but  five  minutes  to  midnight,  the  hour  he 
always  descended  into  the  excavation,  and  they  arose,  and 
pursued  the  path  that  led  to  the  rock. 

When  in  sight  of  it  they  again  paused,  and  ChristopKe 
looked  anxiously  on  every  side,  as  if  he  feared  that  evil 
spirits  were  around  them. 

"  Remember,  Hahns,"  he  said,  "  you  are  on  no  account 
to  speak  one  word — no  matter  what  you  may  see  or  hear, 
be  silent;  for  on  your  silence  our  success,  ay,  even  our 
very  lives  depend.  Even  a  whisper  from  your  lips,  would 
bring  upon  us  both  swift  destruction  !  Let  down  the 
bucket,  and  when  I  fill  it  with  earth,  draw  it  up  carefully 
and  steadily  with  the  windlass.  To-night,  or  never,  I 
shall  find  the  pirate's  treasure." 

Hahns  faithfully  promised  to  obey  his  instructions; 
when  Christophe,  again  turning  to  his  already  frightened 
companion,  said, 

"  I  feel  that  the  spirits  of  the  invisible  world  are  even 
now  hovering  about  us.  The  air  is  fitted  with  them  to- 
night. 0  !  there  will  be  a  sore  battle  fought  with  the 
fiend  that  guards  the  treasure ;  but  the  amulet  I  wear  will 
protect  us  from  the  demon's  power." 

A  loud  clap  of  thunder,  that  reverberated  among  the 

21 
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hills,  as  if  the  fiend  were  answering  the  hostile  charge 
against  him,  made  them  both  tremble  with  superstitious 
dread.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  for  some  minutes,  and 
each  stood  gazing  earnestly  at  the  other.  The  moon,  that 
had  been  shining  with  crystal  splendour,  was  now  obscured 
Iby  dark  masses  of  clouds ;  the  wind  in  fierce  gusts  was 
sweeping  into  heavy  waves  the  leaden-coloured  waters  of  the 
river ;  and  the  tree-tops,  swaying  their  leafy  heads  to  the 
breeze,  moaned  loudly  in  the  gathering  storm.  Again  the 
thunder  pealed  from  the  shrouded  heavens,  accompanied 
by  flashes  of  forked  lightning,  that  played  like  a  fiery 
pennon  amid  the  deepening  gloom,  illuminating  for  a  brief 
instant  every  object  with  vivid  distinctness,  and  revealing 
the  pale,  horror-struck  countenances  of  the  men  to  each 
other. 

This  sudden  outbreak  of  the  elements,  Christophe  and 
Hans  believed  firmly  was  caused  by  supernatural  influ- 
ences. They  thought,  amid  the  crash  of  the  thunder, 
that  they  heard  mysterious  whisperings  borne  on  the  air ; 
wild  words,  and  wilder  shrieks  appeared  to  mingle  in  the 
war  of  the  tempest.  The  rain  descended  like  a  mighty 
torrent  overleaping  its  boundaries;  but  still  they  stood  as 
if  spellbound,  regardless  of  its  overwhelming  force.  Chris- 
tophe was  the  first  to  regain  his  self-possession,  and  firmly 
grasping  the  arm  of  his  companion,  he  moved  towards  the 
rock.  Hahns,  shaking  in  every  limb,  resisted  with  all  his 
might  the  attempt  to  lead  him  in  that  direction;  and, 
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when  at  last  Christophers  superior  strength  impelled  him 
forward,  he  reeled  like  a  drunken  man,  and  seemed  as  if 
about  to  swoon.  Strange  to  say,  in  all  this  pantomime, 
not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either,  both  being  fearful  of 
breaking  the  mysterious  charm  they  believed  to  be  at 
work  around  them. 

The  storm  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen ;  and 
again  the  moon  breaking  from  the  drifting  clouds  glit- 
tered among  the  trees  laden  with  rain-drops,  and  the 
earth  sent  up  her  incense,  filling  the  air  with  the  fra- 
grance of  grasses  and  leaves.  The  cheerful  moonlight 
appeared  to  revive  their  courage;  and,  although  both 
felt  anxious,  if  not  apprehensive  for  the  result  of  their 
temerity,  in  searching  for  treasure  thus  evidently  guarded 
by  evil  spirits,  they  resolutely  went  to  work,  removing 
the  piled  brushwood  from  the  excavation,  and  adjusting 
the  windlass  and  bucket  securely. 

In  a  few  moments  all  was  in  readiness,  and  Christophe, 
with  his  implements  for  digging,  descended,  and  com- 
menced his  labours.  Halms,  as  silently  and  rapidly  as 
possible,  had  five  times  drawn  up  and  returned  the 
bucket,  and  was  in  the  act  of  lowering  it  a'g'ain,  when 
the  rope  becoming  entangled,  he  impatiently  exclaimed, 
"Der  Teufel  I"  when  the  bucket  slipping  from  his  grasp, 
and  striking  against  the  side  of  the  excavation  in  its  rapid 
descent,  in  a  moment,  the  saturated  earth  caved  in  with  a 
noise  like  subterranean  thunder,  and  buried  Christophe 
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beneath  the  surface.  Hahns  stood  paralysed  with  horror 
at  this  unlooked-for  misfortune ;  then  with  an  energy  that 
desperation  alone  could  inspire,  he  eagerly  began  to  dig 
away  the  loosened  soil,  calling  upon  Christophe  in  accents 
of  passionate  despair,  or  shouting  for  assistance,  with 
scarce  a  hope,  that  in  that  lonesome  spot,  he  would 
be  heard.  Poor  wretch  !  how  the  deep  silence  of  the 
summer's  night  mocked  his  agony.  In  vain,  in  his 
frantic  calls,  would  he  bend  his  ear  close  to  the  opening, 
hoping  to  receive  an  answer  from  Christophe.  No  word, 
no  moan,  evinced  that  suffering  life  was  there  ! 

And  now  a  more  fearful  shadow  fell  on  his  spirit :  fan- 
tastic and  horrible  images  seemed  gathering  around  him; 
he  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
woods,  something  moving  towards  him,  with  great  eyes, 
glowing  like  liquid  fire.  It  was  certainly  the  evil  fiend 
that  guarded  the  treasure,  coming  for  him  also.  At  the 
thought,  he  bounded  up  the  road,  with  wild  cries,  never 
pausing  until  he  burst  into  the  midst  of  some  farmers, 
proceeding  to  the  city  with  their  early  marketing.  His 
startling  intelligence  soon  spread  far  and  near,  and  a 
party  of  some  twenty  men,  with  crowbars  and  spades, 
accompanied  him  back  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  he 
never  ceasing  to  implore  them  to  hasten  their  already 
rapid  movements. 

After  some  hours  of  incessant  labour,  they  came  to  the 
body  of  poor  Christophe,  covered  with  blood  and  dust. 
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The  weight  of  earth  that  had  fallen  upon  him  had  crushed 
and  mutilated  him  fearfully.  His  pallid  face  bore  marks 
of  extreme  suffering,  but  he  still  breathed.  He  was 
borne  to  the  nearest  house,  and  medical  aid  summoned; 
but  he  survived  only  long  enough  to  see  his  unhappy 
wife,  and  take  a  last  farewell  of  her.  Yet,  to  his  dying 
moment,  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  had  seen  the 
pirate's  chest,  and  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  it,  when 
Hahns  uttered  the  exclamation,  and  it  suddenly  sunk  into 
the  earth  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  was  deprived  of  all 
consciousness. 

He  left  a  solemn  charge  to  his  son,  when  old  enough, 
to  prosecute  the  search  in  the  same  direction ;  and  asserted 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  obtain  the  hidden  treasure. 

But  since  the  death  of  poor  Christophe,  no  man  has 
been  found  courageous  enough  to  attempt  the  discovery 
of  riches  thus  guarded  by  malign  influences.  And  those 
who  are  obliged  to  pass  the  rock  after  nightfall,  say,  that 
in  the  midst  of  summer  they  feel  as  if  their  hearts  would 
freeze  in  their  bosoms;  and  many  affirm  that  they  have 
seen  strange  shapes  standing  on  its  summit,  too  unnatural 
to  belong  to  this  world. 


SONNET. 

BY  MART  SPENSER  PEASE. 

.WHEN  by  the  wayside  falteringly  I  droop, 

Fainting,  o'erburthened,  on  life's  toil  worn  path, 
Feeling  my  spirit's  powerlessness  to  cope 

With  untried  dangers  each  step  onward  hath; 
When,  looking  back  with  dizzy,  aching  brain, 

I  see,  like  spectres  grim,  the  long,  long  line 
Of  milestones  passed,  a  solemn  warning  train, 

Each  one  recording  some  lost  joy  once  mine, 
Some  dear  heart-friendship  clung  to  till  the  last; — 

When  life's  relentless  path  thus  glooms  in  night — 
When  life's  dark  future  threatens  me — I  cast 

Abroad  for  some  sustaining  power,  some  light 
To  guide  me  on.   Then  comes — my  wild  prayer  hearing — 
Such  thought  of  thee  as  lifts  my  soul  above  all  fearing. 


\ 
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THE  BELLE  OF  THE  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

•  BY    C.    H.    WILEY,    A.M. 

PARSON  COLE  was  an  eccentric  sort  of  character,  though 
a  learned  divine  and  an  excellent  man.  He  lived  in  the 
country,  on  his  own  farm,  being  a  man  of  substance,  and 
he  and  his  amiable  wife  taught  a  private  select  school  for 
young  ladies.  The  girls  were  boarded  and  lodged  by 
Mr.  Cole  at  his  own  house,  and  in  all  respects  treated 
as  members  of  his  own  family;  and  as  the  situation  was 

healthy,  and  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  village  of  L , 

the  school  was  considered  a  very  desirable  one  by  those 
who  knew  the  merits  of  the  teachers.  The  number  of 
scholars  was  limited  to  twenty,  and  as  no  girl  under  the 
age  of  ten  was  admitted,  and  as  those  who  did  come  were 
generally  handsome  and  well  off,  the  Parson's  residence 
became  a  spot  consecrated  in  the  imaginations  of  all  the 
young  men  in  that  region  of  country.  The  Parson's 
daughters,  as  they  were  called,  were  a  lively,  romping, 
happy  set,  and  as  they  walked  out  in  the  afternoons  to 
gather  flowers,  they  knew  they  were  observed  by  watch- 
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ing  eyes,  but  this  did  not  in  the  least  restrain  their 
gaiety,  or  prevent  them  from  indulging  in  that  "frolic 
glee"  of  which  school  misses  are  fond,  while  their  merry 
voices  rung  softly  and  sweetly  over  hill  and  dale.  Now, 
as  we  said,  the  Parson  was  eccentric ;  he  had  a  place  for 
everything  it's  true,  but  everybody  else  thought  every- 
thing in  the  wrong  place.  That  he  might  enjoy  his  books 
without  the  fear  of  interruption,  and  indulge,  at  times,  in 
solitary  study  and  holy  meditation,  he  had  fitted  up  a 
chamber  in  one  end  of  his  house;  a  chamber  admirably 
suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  being 

• 

removed  from  the  noisy  part  of  the  labyrinthian  edifice, 
and  approached  through  long,  narrow,  dark,  and  crooked 
passages.  In  this  chamber,  for  purposes  best  known  to 
himself,  the  Parson  kept  some  rare  curiosities ;  but  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  give  a  description  list  or  catalogue  of 
these  natural  and  artificial  wonders.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
they  lent  an  air  of  quaintness  to  the  place,  and  induced 
the  servants  and  others  who  had  been  there,  readily  to 
believe  that,  as  Mrs.  Cole  asserted,  the  chamber  was 
haunted.  The  good  lady  often,  at  table  and  in  presence 
of  her  boarders,  urged  her  spouse  to  fit  up  a  study  some- 
where else;  but  the  old  man  declared  that  he  liked  to 
spend  his  time  where  familiar  spirits  of  another  world 
seemed  fond  of  holding  counsel,  though  he  earnestly 
urged  his  pupils  to  obey  his  injunctions,  and  not  to 
venture  in  a  place  where  their  superstitious  fancies  might 
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discover  the  most  frightful  apparitions.  It  became  a  rule 
of  school,  in  fact,  that  no  girl  was  to  visit,  on  any  pre- 
tence, the  haunted  chamber,  and  thus,  as  Parson  Cole 
flattered  himself,  he  could  there  have  everything  his  own 
way,  and  enjoy  his  studies  uninterrupted. 

The  Parson  had  a  nephew  residing  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  an  eminent  citizen 
of  great  wealth,  and  a  young  man  famous  for  his  accom- 
plishments and  manly  beauty.  Of  this  youth,  whose 
name  was  Edward  Cole,  every  girl  in  school  had  often 
heard,  and  the  announcement  that  he  was  shortly  to  visit 
his  uncle,  created  quite  a  stir  and  excitement.  There 
were  many  hearts  that  beat  quicker  at  the  intelligence, 
and  there  were  some  even  that  began  already  to  feel  a 
new  and  tender  sensation.  There  was,  for  several  days, 
an  unusual  attention  paid  to  the  adornment  of  their 
persons  by  Parson  Cole's  daughters,  and  every  arrival 
caused  a  sudden  and  violent  palpitation.  One  day  the 
girls  got  intelligence  that  a  strange  young  man  had 
arrived,  and  as  may  be  expected,  they  came  to  dinner 
dressed  with  unusual  care,  and  with  hearts  wildly  beat- 
ing; but  judge  of  the  disappointment  of  each,  as  she 
entered  and  was  presented  to  a  plainly  dressed  young 
man,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Williams.  He  was  a 
modest,  simple-hearted  lad,  but  learned  withal,  and  won 
largely  on  the  affections  of  Parson  Cole,  who  strenuously 
urged  him  to  study  divinity,  and  declared  that,  young  as 
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he  was,  lie  intended  to  have  him  appointed  tutor  to  his 
nephew.  The  youth  bore  these  commendations  meekly, 
and  as  he  had  come  to  see  Parson  Cole  to  solicit  the 
latter' s  influence  in  getting  him  the  situation  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  village  academy,  he  agreed  to  wait  until 
the  Parson  could  see  his  nephew.  In  the  mean  time  he 
amused  himself  with  books,  seeing  the  young  ladies  only 
at  table,  at  which  times  he  and  the  Parson  discoursed  at 
length  on  literary,  historical,  and  religious  subjects. 

"  What  a  bore  that  youth  is,"  said  Emma  "Walters  one 
night  while  in.  company  with  several  of  her  companions. 

"  He  seems  to  be  a  thousand  years  old/'  remarked  Susan 
Standish,  "  and  in  his  sublime  meditations  entirely  ab- 
stracted from  the  world.  I  get  so  sick  of  his  everlasting 
talk  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  nature  of  man, 
and  the  chief  good,  and  all  such  antiquated  stuff.  I 
wonder  when  Edward  Cole  is  coming  ?" 

"  And  would  you  think  it  ?"  again  spoke  Miss  Walters, 
"  Ellen  Saunders  is  delighted  with  him  V 

"  With  whom  ?"  asked  Agnes  Thorpe,  the  belle  of  the 

^^ 

school ;  "  not  Mr.  Cole,  I  hope,  for  /  want  to  See  him 
Erst." 

"Edward  Cole,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Miss  Walters; 
"  poor  Ellen  never  aspires  so  high.  She  is  a  meek  crea- 
ture, and  listens  to  the  musty  philosophy  of  Williams  as 
if  his  words  were  the  sweetest  music." 

"  Yes,  and   I   have    observed,"    said  Jane  Anderson, 
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"  that  she  has  begun  to  take  unusual  pains  with  her  dress, 
and  that  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Williams  have  already 
affected  her  mind.  She  will  not  do  what  he  thinks  is 

• 

wrong,  and  what  he  praises  is  her  delight.  But  here  comes 
the  love-lorn  lassie  herself.  Ellen,  they  say  you  are  in 
love." 

The  girl  spoken  to  blushed  crimson,  and  exclaimed, 
"What!  /  in  love  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  little  saint,"  said  Miss  Thorpe,  "  and  all 
with  his  holiness  Mr. — what's  his  name  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  said  Ellen 
quietly;  "you  are  all  disposed  to  joke,  I  see,  but  I'll 
forgive  you,  for  you  no  doubt  do  not  intend  to  wound  my 
feelings." 

"  Not  for  the  world,  dear  Ellen,"  said  Miss  Thorpe ; 
"you  are  an  angel  in  heart,  and  hard  indeed  would  be 
ours  if  we  could  wantonly  hurt  the  feelings  of  our  gentle 
sister.  But  tell  me,  dearest,  what  is  the  name  of  this 
modern  Plato  we  have  here.  I  never  can  remember  his 
name ;  this  sage  boy  who  is  to  be  Erasmus  the  second  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Williams  ?"  asked  Ellen  meekly. 

"  That's  the  man  !"  cried  Agnes ; 

'Phoebus,  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  sounding  trump  of  fame.'  " 

"  I  came  to  call  you  all  to  prayers,"  said  Ellen  Saunders, 
"  and  they  are  waiting  for  us." 
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A  few  days  after  the  above  conversation,  the  Parson  put 
his  school  in  a  flutter,  by  informing  his  pupils  that  his 
nephew  would  be  at  their  approaching  examination,  and 
that  he  intended  to  give  him  a  party. 

"  I  inform  you  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Cole,  "  that  you  may 
write  to  your  parents  in  time,  and  be  prepared  with  dresses 
suited  to  the  occasion.  The  party  will  be  on  the  first  night 
of  May,  and  you  may  have  a  May  Queen,  if  you  choose ; 
what  say  you  ?" 

"  Agreed !  agreed  !"  cried  all  the  girls  at  once. 

"  And  you  shall  select  the  Queen,"  said  several  of  his 
pupils  to  the  Parson  ;  "  we  might  not  be  able  to  agree." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  replied  the  Parson,  "  that  we  had 
better  have  no  Queen;  it's  an  invidious  honour,  and  might 
cause  heartburnings." 

The  young  ladies  protested  that  it  should  not,  each  one 
declaring  that  she  would  be  satisfied  with  the  choice  of  the 
Parson. 

"I  cannot  distinguish  among  my  children,"  said  the 
good  old  man ;  "you  are  all,  in  my  eyes,  equally  fair." 

"  But  then  some  may  be  better  than  others,"  replied 
Miss  Anderson. 

"  So  they  may ;  but  that's  for  the  world,  not  me,  to  de- 
termine," answered  the  teacher. 

"  Suppose  we  let  your  nephew  choose,"  said  Mrs.  Cole. 

"  Oh !  that's  the  very  idea,"  exclaimed  Miss  Agues 
Thorpe,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  conscious  superiority ; 
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"Mr.  Cole  is  the  very  man  to  choose — and  as  he  is  a 
stranger  to  us  all,  he  will  have  no  prejudices." 

"  My  nephew  would  not  like  the  task/'  said  Mr.  Cole ; 
"  he  would  not  wish  to  say  that  one  of  you  is  more  hand- 
some than  the  rest." 

"  Yes,  but  father,"  interposed  Miss  Agnes,  "you  know 
that  some  are  handsomer  than  others,  and  so  do  we — and 
I'm  sure  /  for  one  will  not  be  offended  at  any  choice  your 
nephew  can  make." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Miss  Anderson. 

"  Nor  I,  nor  I,"  put  in  all  the  others. 

"  Suppose  Mr.  Williams  choose  ?"  said  the  Parson.  The 
girls  tittered,  Mr.  Williams  blushed,  and  the  Parson  con- 
tinued :  "  Mr.  Williams  is  a  prudent  young  man,  and  one 
of  excellent  judgment,  and  I'm  certain  would  make  a  good 
choice.  Will  none  of  you  speak  ?  What  say  you,  meek- 
eyed  dove  of  Glen-Mary  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  me  ?"  asked  Ellen  Saunders,  who  was 
from  Grlen-Mary. 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  Parson  :  "  as  you  have  not  yet 
spoken,  I  should  like  to  have  your  views." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Ellen,  "  I'd  be  so  glad  to  have  a  May- 
day frolic,  that  I'll  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  sort  of 
arrangements  you  may  all  agree  upon." 

"  Would  you  not  like  for  Mr.  Williams  to  choose  the 
Queen  ?"  asked  Miss  Standish,  with  a  sly  glance  at  the 

other  girls. 

22 
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"  If  the  rest  of  you  would/'  replied  j^ 

"  But  tell  me,  dear,"  said  the  Parson,  "  who  would  you 
prefer  to  choose  the  Queen  ?" 

"  I'll  declare  —  I  have  but  one  choice  about  it,"  answered 
Ellen  ;  "  I  want  the  others  to  be  satisfied,  and  all  to  be 
happy;  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  I'll  be  satisfied  and 
happy  also." 

"  Well  spoken,"  said  Mrs.  Cole  ;  "  those  are  excellent 
sentiments,  and  I  hope  all  sympathize  in  them." 

"  No  doubt  all  do,"  said  the  Parson  ;  "  but  I  think  I 
can  easily  settle  the  whole  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
I  dislike  to  see  preferences  made;  you  are  all  handsome 
enough,  and  agreeable  enough  :  we  are  none  of  us  good  as 
we  might  be.  So  that  beauty,  goodness,  or  agreeableness, 
shall  not  be  the  test  :  the  matter  shall  be  determined 
partly  by  accident,  and  in  a  way  that  will  give  general 
satisfaction.  To-morrow  morning  each  one  of  you  shall 
go  separately  into  the  garden,  and  bring  me  a  present; 
and  the  one  whose  present  most  becomes  female  royalty, 
shall  be  the  Queen." 

"  But  who  is  to  determine  this  ?"  asked  Miss  Thorpe. 

"  All  of  us,"  replied  the  Parson.  "If  we  do  not  all 
agree,  then  the  choice  shall  be  determined  in  some  other 
way.  You  will  find  violets,  tulips,  roses,  pinks,  hyacinths, 
and  other  flowers  in  bloom." 

"But  suppose  more  than  one  of  us  bring  the  same 
thing  ?"  suggested  Ellen  Saunders. 
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"  That  you  will  hardly  do ;  but  to  prevent  it,  you  must 
each  bring  a  compound  present.  You  all  have  studied  the 
same  Botany,  and  you  all  therefore  attach  the  same  lan- 
guage to  the  same  flowers :  but  if  you  do  not,  you  may 
each  translate  for  yourselves/' 

On  the  morning  appointed,  Miss  Agnes  Thorpe,  who 
was  the  first  to  enter  the  garden,  was  somewhat  startled 
as  she  passed  the  gate  by  the  question,  "  Who  are  you  ? 
who  are  you  ?"  uttered  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural  voice  above 
her  head.  She  cast  her  eyes  up,  and  saw  sitting  among 
the  tangled  vines  over  the  arbour,  a  large  green  parrot,  to 
whose  interrogatory,  often  repeated,  she  made  no  reply, 
and  passed  on,  still  a  little  flurried,  to  cull  and  arrange  a 
bouquet  worthy  of  a  queen.  Miss  Standish  was  the  next 
to  enter,  and  she  too,  like  Miss  Thorpe,  was  alarmed  by 
the  strange  porter  at  the  gate,  nor  did  she  make  any  reply. 
Indeed  every  girl  that  passed  was  in  her  turn  frightened 
by  the  strange  voice  above  her — some,  in  their  agitation, 
not  even  casting  their  eyes  upward  to  see  the  mysterious 
questioner  who  vociferously  demanded  their  names. 

The  last  to  enter  was  Ellen  Saunders,  who,  when  ques- 
tioned at  the  gate,  instantly  looked  up,  being  more  curious 
than  fearful,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  "I'm  Ellen  Saunders: 
who  are  you  ?" 

"I'm  the  Parson — I'm  the  Parson,"  replied  the  bird, 
in  great  glee  at  finding  a  polite  interlocutor :  "  I'm  the 
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Parson — I'm.  the  Parson,  fearing  God — fearing  Grod ;  who 
are  you  ?  who  are  you  ?" 

The  girl  was  astonished,  and  greatly  amused  at  the  dis- 
course of  the  learned  bird,  and  nearly  forgetting  her  errand, 
while  filled  with  a  sudden  desire  for  frolic,  she  immedi- 
ately overhauled  his  feathered  reverence — and  running 
into  the  house,  immoderately  laughing,  flung  the  solemn 
bird  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  at  the  same  time  ask- 
ing who  it  was.  "I'm  the  Parson — Fm  the  Parson," 
instantly  replied  the  parrot,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
the  whole  company — the  real  parson  himself,  though  some- 
what confused,  joining  in  the  laugh. 

"  And  what  do  you  bring  for  the  Queen  ?"  asked  Parson 
Cole. 

» 

"  Crown  of  Love,  Crown  of  Love,"  replied  his  feathered 
holiness  :  "  Who  are  you  ?  who  are  you  ?" 

After  they  had  all  admired  the  bird  for  a  while,  Parson 
Cole  suddenly  turned  to  Ellen,  saying,  "But,  my  dear, 
where's  your  present  for  the  Queen  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Ellen,  "  I  had  totally  forgotten  it, 
I  was  so  amused  by  your  reverend  rival  there.  Where  on 
earth  did  it  come  from — I  never  saw  it  before  !" 

"  Did  any  of  you  ?"  asked  the  Parson.  "Tell  me  truly, 
my  beloved  pupils,  have  any  of  you  seen  that  bird  before  ? 
How  conies  it  that  it  did  not  excite  your  curiosity,  and 
that  none  of  you,  except  Ellen,  stopped  to  question  it  ?" 

"  Father,"  said  Miss  Agnes  Thorpe — a  proud,  majestic 
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beauty — "  father,  will  you  forgive  me,  and  still  call  me 
daughter  ?  Will  you  love  me  still  ?"  continued  she,  the 
tears  starting  in  her  eyes,  and  her  frame  heaving  with  evi- 
dent emotion :  "  I  have  disobeyed  your  orders,  but  God 
only  knows  how  I  have  suffered  for  it.  I  have  been  mise- 
rable ever  since ;  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  relief  to  me  to  confess  my  crime  before  this  whole 
assembly.  I  was  tempted — I  could  not  restrain  my  curi- 
osity, and  in  an  evil  hour  I  looked  into  the  haunted 
chamber.  As  soon  as  I  opened  the  door,  I  saw  that  bird 
sitting  on  your  armed-chair,  and  his  questions  so  frightened 
me  that  I  ran  down  stairs,  and  have  never  yet  got  over  my 
alarm.  "When  I  saw  it  yesterday,  I  thought  the  bird  knew 
my  guilt,  and  I  avoided  it.  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  know 
I  will  never  again  disobey/' 

"  And  I  know  it  too,"  replied  the  Parson,  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks  as  he  took  Agnes  in  his  arms : 
"  daughter,  I  will  say  to  you  as  one  more  mighty  and  more 
holy  said  to  one  of  your  erring  sex,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,  go  and  sin  no  more." 

There  were  now  other  and  similar  confessions  to  be  made : 
the  example  of  Agnes  inspired  her  more  timid  companions 
with  moral  courage,  and  soon  it  appeared  that  every  one 
except  Ellen  Saunders  had  taken  a  peep  into  the  haunted 
chamber. 

"And  how  comes  it  you  never  transgressed,"  asked  the 
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Parson  of  Ellen;  "were  you  afraid  of  witches  and  gob- 
lins, or  had  you  no  curiosity  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  the  chamber  was  haunted/'  answered 
Ellen  :  "I  supposed  you  did  not  wish  me  to  intrude  into 
it;  and  though  my  curiosity  was  great,  I  restrained  it, 
hoping  that  before  I  left  school  you  would  let  me  see  the 
curiosities  of  which  I  had  heard  so  many  strange  reports." 

"And  so  you  shall;  you  shall  all  look  now  to  your 
hearts'  content,"  replied  the  Parson,  who  accordingly  led 
his  pupils  into  the  haunted  chamber. 

All  of  course  were  gratified,  and  all  were  happy;  but 
Ellen  only  with  a  lively  relish  turned  over  and  examined 
with  increasing  delight  the  many  curious  relics,  and  speci- 
mens of  art  and  nature,  that  gave  a  strange  mysterious  air 
to  the  Parson's  study. 

"And  now,"  said  the  Parson,  after  they  had  left  the 
haunted  chamber,  "who  shall  we  make  Queen?" 

"Miss  Agnes,  of  course,"  cried  Ellen,  who  sympathized 
with  the  sorrow  that  still  hung  its  sign  in  the  bright  eyes 
of  Miss  Thorpe. 

"What  say  you  all?"  asked  the  Parson. 

"I  say  Ellen  Saunders,"  replied  each  girl  at  the  same 
time. 

"I  thought  once  she  deserved  it,"  said  the  Parson,  "but 
I've  changed  my  mind.  The  first  to  abase  herself  shall 
be  exalted  highest,"  continued  he :  "  Miss  Agnes  shall 
hold  the  first  station  on  that  day,  Miss  Jane  the  second, 
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and  so  on  in  the  order  of  your  confessions;  and  you, 
Ellen,  will  bring  up  the  rear,  attended  by  Mr.  Williams. 
What  say  you,  are  you  all  content  ?" 

They  certainly  all  were,  and  none  more  so  than  Ellen 
Saunders,  who  very  heartily  joined  in  the  laugh  at  her 
own  expense,  although  she  could  not  but  feel  a  touch  of 
pity  for  Mr.  Williams,  when  she  saw  how  much  fun  his 
name  excited. 

"A  good  conscience  is  a  sufficient  honour,"  whispered 
the  latter  to  Ellen,  while  the  girls  were  now  too  busy  to 
notice  him. 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Ellen,  "and  therefore  I  think  it 
right  that  my  rank  should  be  lowest.  Indeed  I  wish  only 
that  all  the  others  could  be  as  happy  as  I  am." 

11  They'll  never  be,"  returned  Williams  :  "  in  your  heart 
is  a  fountain  such  as  their  breasts  do  not  contain;  a  foun- 
tain that  will  bless  you,  and  bless  all  about  you.  Green, 
and  bright,  and  fresh  is  the  bloom  of  loveliness  which  it 
will  for  ever  produce,  and  thrice  happy  will  he  be  who 
will  be  allowed  to  garner  for  himself  the  immortal  sweet- 
ness of  thy  nature  !"  Ellen's  face  turned  scarlet,  but  she 
did  not  even  turn  her  head  towards  the  speaker,  and  hur- 
ried off  to  join  her  companions. 

Need  we  describe  the  preparations  made  to  celebrate  the 
first  of  May  at  the  house  of  Parson  Cole  ?  Shall  we  pic- 
ture the  green,  enamelled  meadow  in  which,  beneath  the 
shade  of  aged  oaks,  the  May  Queen  was  to  be  crowned  ? 
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Can  we  describe  the  floral  decorations  of  the  seats,  and 
especially  of  the  throne  ?  Can  we  tell  how  the  birds  were 
singing — how  the  skies  smiled,  and  all  nature  wore  an 
air  of  soft  repose  ?  Shall  we  tell  of  the  great  crowd  of 
people  that  came  to  witness  the  ceremony — of  the  songs 
that  rang  so  sweetly  in  those  old  woods,  and  of  the  de- 
lightful sports  that  made  the  day  one  of  the  happiest  that 
anybody  had  ever  seen  ? 

We'll  leave  all  these  things  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion; and  we  will  leave  him  or  her  to  fancy  if  they  can 
the  unutterable  emotion  of  the  beautiful  and  majestic 
Queen,  as  she  sat  upon  her  throne  of  flowers,  expecting 
every  moment  to  have  presented  to  her  a  subject,  whose 
arrival  had  that  morning  been  announced.  At  length  the 
Parson  came,  leading  up  an  extremely  handsome  and  ele- 
gant young  man,  and  approaching  the  royal  seat,  said, 
after  a  deep  reverence,  "I  present  to  your  majesty  my 
nephew,  Edward  Cole."  The  Queen,  as  queens  ought  not 
to  do  on  such  occasions,  trembled  violently,  and  felt  as  if 
she  would  faint.  Her  senses  reeled,  her  eyes  grew  dim; 
and  when  she  was  finally  able  to  look  calmly  about  her, 
the  young  man,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  came  leading 
up  the  blushing  Ellen  Saunders,  saying,  "Permit  me  to 
present  to  your  majesty  a  timid  young  creature,  who  is 
this  night  to  figure  as  a  bride  at  your  majesty's  party." 

The  Queen  again  shook  violently,  but  was  soon  her  royal 
self  again,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  see  that  Mr.  Edward 
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Cole  and  Mr.  Henry  Williams  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  But  she  was  every  inch  a  queen;  her  pride  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  she  filled  her 
station  with  unusual  grace  and  dignity. 

It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  young  Cole  had  got  the 
consent  of  her  parents  before  he  ever  breathed  love  to 
Ellen  :  that  he  declared  himself  to  her  on  the  day  before 
the  first  of  May,  and  after  a  world  of  trouble  got  her  to 
consent  to  become  his  own  on  the  following  night.  Her 
parents  and  friends  were  there  approving;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  of  May,  18 — ,  beneath  a  canopy  of 
flowers,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  assembly,  the 
meek-eyed  dove  of  Glen-Mary  declared  before  the  world 
that  her  resting-place  was  and  for  ever  would  be  on  the 
breast  of  Edward  Cole. 


OUR  BEAUTIFUL  DEAD. 


BY  MRS.  ANN   S.  STEPHENS. 


THEY  have  torn  up  the  turf  where  the  wood-moss  lay, 

Bathed  in  the  damp  of  a  winter's  day, 

Where  the  golden  sun  came  in  glimpses  down, 

Like  the  cold,  bright  rays  from  a  diamond  crown ; 

They  have  broken  the  sods  and  have  made  a  bed 

For  our  baby-boy — for  our  beautiful  dead. 

The  flowers  were  asleep  in  the  cold  moist  earth, 

The  winds  were  sharp,  and  the  insect  mirth 

That  fills  the  air  in  the  summer  time 

Had  passed  away  with  the  blossoms'  prime; 

The  naked  boughs  swayed  to  and  fro, 

With  a  shuddering  thrill  and  a  whisper  low, 

The  frozen  brook  seemed  to  moan  and  weep 

As  they  laid  our  beautiful  down  to  sleep. 

They  laid  him  down  so  still  and  fair, 

And  sighed  to  leave  him  so  lonely  there, 
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With  the  sere  old  grass,  and  the  leafless  trees, 

And  a  whispered  wail  on  the  wintry  breeze  ! 

Alas  !  my  boy — thy  cold  bleak  cell 

Is  a  sad  exchange  for  the  downy  swell 

Of  thy  mother's  couch,  where  she  lies  alone, 

Like  a  tuneless  bird  when  its  young  has  flown. 

Her  pillows  are  soft,  and  the  curtains'  fold 

Lets  no  sharp  breath  of  the  winter's  cold 

Visit  her  cheek ;  but  smiles  and  care 

Are  beaming  around  her  everywhere ; 

Yet  her  heart  grows  faint  with  a  yearning  thrill 

As  she  thinks  of  thy  grave  on  the  greenwood  hill. 

When  this  weary  time  has  passed  at  length, 

And  G-od  has  given  thy  mother  strength, 

When  the  old  oak  trees  that  seem  so  dead 

With  the  flush  of  leaves  are  kindled  red, 

When  the  maple  buds  begin  to  swell 

To  the  soft  spring  breath  they  love  so  well, 

Thy  mother  then,  of  her  woe  beguiled, 

Will  seek  for  the  spot  where  they  laid  her  child. 

Oh,  it  will  not  seem  like  a  funeral  tomb 

When  the  sky  is  bright  and  the  earth  in  bloom, 

When  the  boughs  above  thee  are  clothed  in  green, 

And  the  banks  are  blue  with  violet  sheen, 

When  the  sweet  wild  flowers  spring  up  again 

With  a  golden  tinge  and  a  rosy  stain. 
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Ah,  then,  my  child,  I  can  seek  thy  bed, 
And  know,  like  the  flowers,  thou  art  not  dead. 
Oh  my  life  has  yielded  its  dearer  part, 
And  a  bud  has  perished  upon  my  heart, — 
That  heart  so  lone,  so  sad  and  riven, — 
'  But  another  flower  is  known  in  heaven  ! 


- 


THE  CREVASSE, 

OB     THE     WIDOW     MOREL. 
BT  K.  B.  GARDETTE,  M.D. 

THE  spring  rains  in  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans  are  so 
heavy  and  incessant,  as  to  astonish  and  even  terrify  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  that  climate,  and  sometimes 
involve  a  serious  danger  to  persons  and  property,  from  the 
singular  rapidity  with  which  the  city  may  be  flooded. 
The  rain  falls  in  such  torrents,  as  almost  to  lose,  or  to  seem 
to  lose,  its  character  of  multiplied  drops  of  water,  and  be- 
come as  one  widespread  stream  pouring  from,  the  mouth 
of  some  enormous  vessel,  upheld  by  mighty  and  invisible 
hands,  above  this  deluged  spot  of  earth.  The  suddenness, 
too,  with  which  these  rain-clouds  burst,  affords  but  little 
notice  to  the  unprotected  pedestrian,  who  is  often  drenched 
before  he  has  fairly  thought  of  the  necessity  for  seeking 
shelter  or  a  safe  footing. 

About  the  year  1810,  no  attempt  had  yet  been  made  to 
pave  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  and  indeed  the  character 
of  the  soil,  which  seemed  but  a  crust  of  earth  with  water 
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a  fejv  inches  below  its  surface,  still  induced  the  belief  that 
paving  was  impracticable.  At  this  period  the  citizens  often 
witnessed  the  curious  sight  of  navigation  immediately 
through  the  streets — boats  traversing  the  town,  as  the 
only  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  for 
two  or  three  days  together ;  while  through  the  same  aqua- 
tic channel  came  the  necessary  supplies  from  the  butcher 
and  the  baker. 

It  was  but  a  few  hours  in  advance  of  one  of  these  heavy 
deluging  rains  in  the  month  of  April,  that  the  poor  "Widow 
Morel  had  sent  her  little  son,  now  about  eight  years  of  age, 
with  the  early  flowers  of  the  South,  to  deck  his  little 
sister's  grave ; — a  pious  duty,  which  yearly  until  that  day, 
since  the  death  of  her  promising  Emma,  had  been  faith- 
fully performed  by  the  fond  mother.  Leopold,  the  only 
remaining  child  of  Mrs.  Morel,  was  a  fair-haired  boy, 
whose  pale  cheek  and  languid  blue  eyes  bespoke  an  appear- 
ance of  more  fragile  health  than  was  really  his  portion ; 
for  this  resulted  rather  from  sedentary  habits  and  close 
and  constant  companionship  with  his  mother,  than  from 
any  bodily  ailment.  The  boy's  heart  beat  proudly  at  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  go  alone  and  perform  the  sacred 
task  they  had  many  times  accomplished  together,  of  strew- 
ing fresh  flowers  upon  the  tomb  of  their  dear  Emma. 

Mrs.  Morel,  though  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  suf- 
fering from  a  rheumatic  affection,  which  scarcely  permitted 
her,  on  that  morning,  to  reach  the  neighbouring  market- 
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place,  supplied  with  green-house  plants  and  flowers,  and 
where  she  habitually  procured  those  she  needed  for  her 
holy  purpose.  Her  lameness  tempted  her  now,  for  the 
first  time,  to  permit  Leopold  to  go  alone  to  the  cemetery, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  her  humble  dwelling.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  soon  dressed  in  his  best  suit,  and  in  his  hand 
held  the  little  basket  of  sweet  flowers,  as  he  listened 
attentively  to  his  good  mother's  parting  instructions.  She 
had  more  than  once  repeated  her  earnest  injunctions  "not 
to  stop  by  the  wayside,"  either  going  or  returning,  and 
"  Remember,  my  darling  boy/'  said  the  fond  mother,  as 
she  constrained  his  eagerness  to  start  upon  his  proud 
errand,  and  recalled  inwardly  the  sentiments  associated 
with  flowers,  "  remember,  my  son,  these  are  the  blue  violets 
and  half-blown  roses  (expressing  love) ;  these  the  passion- 
flowers, amaranths  and  white  daisies  (liope  and  immor- 
tality and  innocence),  which  you  will  carefully  place  at  the 
head  of  sister's  grave/'  With  her  hand  still  on  the 
basket,  she  continued,  pointing  to  the  flowers :  "  Next  are 
the  yellow  and  purple  heart's  ease  (forget  me  not) ;  the 
rosemary  (for  remembrance) — these  are  for  the  centre  of 
the  tomb ;  and  then  the  heliotrope  and  locust  (devotion  and 
affection  beyond  the  grave)  are  for  the  foot."  Mrs.  Morel 
made  her  interpretations  of  the  language  of  flowers  in 
thought  only,  and  yet  they  seemed  comforting  to  her  heart. 
She  now  terminated  her  instructions  by  saying,  "  You  will 
be  sure  to  place  the  flowers,  my  son,  as  mother  has  directed 
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you,  and  then  think  of  the  little  prayer  she  has  taught  you 
to  say  at  sister's  grave."  Imprinting  a  gentle  kiss  upon 
his  cheek,  that  now  was  blooming  with  excitement,  the 
mother,  from  her  doorstep,  saw  her  boy  depart  upon  his 
sacred  duty ;  her  heart  was  sad  with  the  associations  of 
the  past,  and  her  eyes  watched  his  cherished  form,  until  it 
was  no  longer  visible  in  the  dim  distance,  and  then  with  a 
feeling  of  irresistible  melancholy,  she  returned  to  her  neat 
little  apartment,  and  sat  down  to  her  needlework. 

In  the  first  half  hour  after  Leopold's  departure,  Mrs. 
Morel  drew  from  her  bosom  an  old  silver  lever  watch, 
one  of  the  few  legacies  that  still  remained  of  her  late 
husband's  limited  property;  and  she  was  greatly  surprised 
to  discover  that  only  thirty  minutes  had  elapsed,  it 
seemed  so  much  longer;  and  yet  ere  another  half  hour 
had  slowly  passed  away,  the  mother  opened  a  door  lead- 
ing out  upon  her  front  balcony,  and  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cemetery.  The  beloved  object  her  eyes  were 
in  search  of,  was  nowhere  visible,  but  she  plainly  and 
quickly  saw  a  coming  storm ;  black  clouds  were  rapidly 
and  fearfully  gathering,  with  all  the  indications  of  heavy 
thunder;  and  ere  Mrs.  Morel  had  reached  the  chamber 
for  preparations  to  go  after  her  son,  and  again  returned 
to  the  front  of  the  house,  the  rain  was  already  falling 
fast.  Her  anxiety  of  mind  hurried  her  on,  heedless  of 
exposure  and  forgetful  of  her  lameness  and  delicate  health. 
She  knew  the  dangerous  character  of  the  floods  at  that 
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season,  and  her  heart  now  pictured  them  in  their  most 
exaggerated  form,  when  her  little  Leopold  was  alone  and 
exposed.  No  rheumatic  pain  could  be  imagined  as  having 
recently  afflicted  her,  whilst  with  a  scanty  umbrella,  up- 
held by  a  more  fragile  hand,  she  started  at  a  rapid  pace, 
seeming  rather  to  run  than  walk.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  square,  the  high  wind  dragged  the  poor  covering 
from  her  grasp,  and  her  umbrella  in  another  moment 
was  seen  whirling  round  the  corner,  far  beyond  reach 
or  recovery.  But  this  did  not  delay  her  steps ;  her  thin 
locks  and  clothing  drenched,  with  uplifted  hands,  and 
calling  aloud  for  "Leopold!  Leopold  I"  she  still  attempted 
to  make  "  headway"  against  the  swelling  streams  that 
rushed  across  or  followed  her  path,  with  equal  danger 
at  the  various  angles,  as  the  ungraded  streets  might 
direct  them.  From  several  windows  as  she  passed,  the 
promptly  lifted  sash  and  unheeded  expressions,  bespoke 
hospitable,  kind  hearts  within,  offering  shelter  from  the 
storm ;  but  so  long  as  her  strength  endured  she  struggled 
onward,  paying  no  heed  to  summons  of  kindness,  or 
dangers  and  suffering  to  herself. 

Had  the  alarmed  and  excited  feelings  of  Mrs.  Morel 
permitted  her  to  notice  the  scene  of  passing  events  around 
her,  at  such  a  moment  of  general  consternation,  her  better 
judgment  would  have  pointed  out  the  fruitless  helpless- 
ness of  her  attempt.  At  one  point,  ere  she  reached  it, 
she  might  have  seen  the  long  line  of  a  funeral  procession, 
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with  priests  at  its  head,  greatly  quicken  the  slow  dignified 
movement  habitual  in  the  journeys  with  the  dead,  and 
eventually  take  shelter,  as  best  they  could,  within  the 
houses  in  front  of  which  they  were  passing.  Had  she 
then  paused  for  a  short  time,  she  might  have  observed 
the  drenched  driver  of  the  lightly  framed  hearse  quit 
his  seat  for  safety,  as  he  found  his  horse  about  to  be 
swamped  and  eventually  disappear  in  the  middle  of 
Custom-house  Street. 

But  the  poor  mother  saw  none  of  these  troubles  or 
difficulties;  her  own  were  too  overwhelming  to  allow 
attention  to  any  others.  Her  progress  had  been  but 
slight  in  comparison  with  her  wishes  or  her  exertions, 
and  she  had  scarcely  accomplished  more  than  half  the 
distance  to  the  cemetery,  when  the  cry  of  "  Crevasse! 
Crevasse !"  was  hoarsely  shouted  in  her  ears  by  a  man, 
who  ran  past  her  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  This  startling 
word  added  greatly  to  the  existing  terror  of  the  drooping 
woman,  and  she  fell  prostrate  upon  the  door-sill  of  the 
nearest  house,  fainting  with  suffering  and  fatigue.  She 
was  soon  perceived  by  the  family  and  carried  in,  the 
citizens  being  very  generally  watchful  at  such  moments, 
either  to  succour  the  helpless  and  distressed,  or  to  laugh 
at  the  precipitate  movements  of  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  receive  such  duckings  upon  broadcloth. 

Whilst  the  cries  of  "  Crevasse!"  were  multiplying  with 
the  increasing  sense  of  danger,  too  well  understood  in  those 
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days  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  the  poor  widow 
was  kindly  and  tenderly  cared  for  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  a  wealthy  lady ;  and  while  dry  clothing  and  resto- 
ratives were  being  provided  for  her,  little  Leopold  was  not 
so  lucky  in  misfortune.  The  city  had  become  at  once  in 
a  convulsed  condition  of  excitement  and  apprehension,  from 
the  announcement  by  many  voices  that  the  long-feared 
crevasse  had  at  last  taken  place.  For  some  weeks,  rumour, 
with  her  many  exaggerating  tongues,  had  alarmed  the 
timid,  and  roused  the  preparations  of  the  prudent,  with 
unfounded  reports  of  a  break  in  the  Levee  at  one  point  or 
another  above  the  town.  The  high  state  of  the  waters  in 
the  Mississippi  at  this  season  of  floods,  gave  good  grounds 
for  fear,  and  now  they  were  destined  to  be  realized  by  this 
sweeping  and  frightful  visitation.  So  well  is  the  danger 
of  a  crevasse  understood  on  the  Mississippi,  that  the 
dwellings,  and  particularly  those  out  of  the  city  in  isolated 
situations,  are  built  upon  piers,  with  hydraulic  cement, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  which  brings  the  first  floors  above 
high-water  mark.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  the  basement  story,  in  those  days  of  in- 
security, was  generally  devoted  to  horses  and  cows,  while 
the  family  resided  above  them. 

But  to  return  to  Leopold.  Intent  upon  the  strict 
performance  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  him,  he  had  quickly 
reached  his  little  sister's  tomb,  and  the  fresh  flowers  were 
disposed  of  according  to  his  mother's  directions.  He  had 
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murmured  the  inward  prayer,  and  rubbing  off  the  tear 
from  his  cheek,  he  started  on  his  return  homeward.  Not 
many  paces  from  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  Leopold  encoun- 
tered boys  at  play.  The  marble-ring  and  chalked  fingers 
were  rare  and  seducing  sights  to  one  of  his  domestic  habits, 
and  he  stopped  but  a  brief  moment,  as  he  thought,  to 
observe  them,  while  interest  in  the  scene  made  him  a  poor 
judge  how  rapidly  the  minutes  were  passing  away. 

The  cemetery  was  situated  in  the  lowest  ground  about 
New  Orleans,  and  presented  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  an 
appearance  quite  peculiar  to  itself,  and  very  different  from 
such  domiciles  for  the  dead  at  the  North.  The  shallow 
earth  did  not  permit  the  digging  of  graves,*  and  hence  the 
bodies  are  disposed  of  (we  cannot  say  buried)  above  the 
ground  in  a  species  of  ovens  or  narrow  vaults,  several  of 
which  often  cluster  together,  both  side  by  side  and  over 
one  another ;  a  few  are  sufficiently  spacious  to  bear  some 
resemblance  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  our  vaults 
below  it.  The  shrubs  and  flowers  indigenous  to  the 

*  It  is  among  the  painful  tales  connected  with  this  fact,  that  at  periods  of  great 
mortality  from  the  yellow  fever,  a  summary  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  was 
adopted,  by  opening  a  small  hole,  about  eighteen  inches  square,  and  of  no  greater 
depth,  into  which  one  end  of  the  coffin  being  placed,  a  single  kick  from  the  un- 
dertaker at  once  and  effectually  finished  the  job.  The  coffin  instantly  disap- 
peared, and  the  same  opening  admitted  of  as  many  repetitions  of  the  same  quick 
ceremony  as  might  be  needed.  But  whether  any  increased  faith  in  the  theory 
of  Captain  Semmes  and  his  big  hollow  at  the  north  pole,  resulted  to  the  people 
of  Louisiana  from  this  mysterious  disposition  of  their  dead,  we  are  unable  to 
determine. 
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climate,  ornament  the  grounds,  but  the  deficiency  of  shade 
trees,  and  especially  of  solemn  lofty  evergreens,  deprived 
the  spot  of  an  important  feature,  lending  an  air  of  sanctity 
and  quietude  such  as  belong  to  "  Laurel  Hill"  and  "  Mount 
Auburn." 

The  storm  came  up  suddenly,  as  we  have  said,  and  it 
had  begun  to  rain  quite  fast  ere  Leopold  was  conscious  of 
it,  and  when,  with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  he  felt  its  rapid 
increase,  in  his  momentary  fright  at  seeing  himself  thus 
caught  unprotected,  he  started  to  run  with  all  possible 
speed,  as  he  thought,  towards  his  home.     But  he  had 
unluckily  gone  up  the  wrong  street,  at  right  angles  with 
that  he  should  have  taken  to  reach  his  mother's  house, 
and  was  unconsciously  directing    his   course    towards  a 
Itayou  or  basin  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.     The  in- 
creasing rain  and  fast-swelling  waters  hastened  him  along, 
and  amounted  to  a  stream  that  would  have  greatly  im- 
peded his  progress  had  he  been  going  in   the   opposite 
direction;   but  its   even  more  unfortunate  tendency  was 
towards  the  low  grounds  of  the  bayou,  and  when,  after  a 
short  time,  there  came,  added  to  the  rain,  a  sudden  and 
heavy  rush  of  waters  in  the  rear  of  poor  little  Leopold,  he 
was  soon  overtaken  by  a  strong,  irresistible  current,  and 
his  feet  were  carried  from  under  him.     The  efforts  of  the 
alarmed  boy  to  regain  his  footing  were  unavailing,  and  his 
resisting  limbs  were  overpowered  by  the  violence  with 
which  he  was  from  time  to  time  thrown  against  projecting 
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fragments  of  trees  or  other  obstructions,  encountered  as 
they  were  hurled  along  by  the  swollen,  discoloured  tor- 
rent. The  little  sufferer  was  deprived  of  all  sensibility, 
and  his  piteously  bruised  and  lacerated  person  was  now 
unresistingly  tossed  about  and  hurried  onward  by  the 
muddy  stream,  amid  logs  and  portions  of  buildings  or 
trees,  into  the  bayou,  where  the  angry  element  sought  its 
level. 

Meanwhile  the  cries  of  "  Crevasse!"  had  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  Mrs.  Morel  with  fearful  associations  of  danger 
to  her  precious  boy,  until  the  loss  of  all  consciousness 
gave  the  relief  of  temporary  death.  When  sufficiently 
recovered,  the  presence  of  strange  faces  around  her  brought 
1back  the  reality  of  her  sad  position.  Her  first  words  were 
to  call  for  Leopold,  whilst  the  frantic  manner  and  unin- 
telligible nature  of  her  demand,  to  the  strangers  with 
whom  she  now  chanced  to  be,  gave  rise  to  the  thought 
that  they  had  sheltered  a  poor  maniac.  When  the  dis- 
tressed mother  more  calmly  insisted  upon  personally  going 
in  search  of  her  Leopold,  at  a  moment  when  the  streets 
were  scarcely  safe  to  the  stoutest  man,  there  remained  no 
doubt,  in  the  minds  of  those  around  her,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  duty  they  had  to  perform.  Grentle  but  positive 
restraint  was  now  resorted  to ;  and  the  suffering  stranger, 
while  in  a  supposed  lucid  interval,  was  promised  that 
efforts  more  effective  than  her  own  should  at  once  be 
made  to  find  her  lost  Leopold.  Orders  were  accordingly 
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given  in  her  hearing,  but  with  the  accompanying  wink 
that  negatives  their  fulfilment,  that  the  servants  of  the 
house  should,  with  all  possible  speed  and  assistance,  go 
towards  the  cemetery  in  search  of  the  lost  boy. 

The  poor,  afflicted  widow  gradually  sank  into  a  state  of 
calm  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven ;  her  good  sense 
told  her  how  vain  were  her  own  individual  exertions  to 
aid  in  finding  her  son,  and  her  drooping  heart  seemed  yet 
sustained  by  hope,  and  her  burning  brain  relieved  by 
tears.  Her  mind  dwelt  unavoidably  upon  the  dreadful 
consequences  to  life  and  property  that  had  been  known  to 
follow  a  serious  break  or  crevasse  in  the  Levee,  occasioned 
by  a  sudden  or  great  rise  in  the  Mississippi;  and  then 
she  would  attempt  to  persuade  herself,  against  her  better 
judgment,  that  possibly  Leopold  had  been  able  to  reach 
his  home  before  the  severity  of  the  storm,  or  at  least 
before  the  greater  danger  from  the  crevasse. 

The  Levee,  banking  out  the  river,  and  reclaiming  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  valuable  land  between  its  channel  and 
the  more  or  less  distant  bluffs,  consists  of  artificial 
mounds,  thrown  up,  and  composed  of  cypress  logs  and 
clay,  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  thirty  at  their 
base.  At  New  Orleans,  the  spring-floods  often  create  a 
rise  of  twelve  feet  in  the  Mississippi,  causing  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  city  lying  as  many  feet  below  the  threaten- 
ing level  of  that  mighty  stream  first  seen  by  De  Soto, 
which  receives  the  swelling  waters  of  numerous  tributaries, 
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during  its  circuitous  and  hurried  course  of  more  than 
three  thousand  miles. 

For  the  two  or  three  succeeding  days  after  that  on 
which  the  Widow  Morel  was  left  under  the  surveillance 
of  strangers,  who  had  mistaken  her  misery  for  madness, 
the  flooded  city  was  still  navigated  by  small  boats ;  and 
each  day  brought  intelligence  to  the  housed  inhabitants 
of  newly-discovered  calamities.  Among  these  painful  re- 
citals was  one  of  a  fair-haired  boy,  apparently  nine  years 
of  age,  drowned  in  the  bayou,  whose  body,  rescued  by  two 
sailors,  remained  unclaimed  by  his  friends.  This  sad 
story,  on  the  third  day  of  the  flood,  reached  the  mansion 
where  Mrs.  Morel  was  still  a  guest  against  her  will,  and 
at  the  moment  too  when  its  misjudging  inmates  had  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  place  in  the  lunatic  department  of 
the  hospital,  for  the  bereaved  mother  whom  Heaven  had 
permitted  them  thus  accidentally  to  succour. 

Expressions  of  regret  and  well-founded  sympathy  now 
came  too  late,  as  they  mostly  do  when  deep  and  irreparable 
injuries  or  neglect  have  been  inflicted.  The  opulent  are 
as  helpless  in  restoring  life  as  the  poor  and  suffering,  to 
whom  it  is  equally  precious;  and  the  bereaved  mother 
heard  the  idle  words,  feeling  that  Grod  alone  could  bring 
quiet  or  resignation  to  her  lonely  heart. 

Each  succeeding  spring,  for  some  years  after  the  date 
of  our  story,  a  fragile,  pale  woman  might  be  seen  strewing 
fresh  flowers  upon  an  unostentatious  tomb,  where  more 
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newly-made  letters  from  the  sculptor's  chisel  had  added 
to  the  words  "MY  EMMA/'  those  of  "MY  LEOPOLD/' 
with  only  these  simple  lines  : — 

"Twins  in  a  mother's  love  and  care, 
Though  doomed  this  narrow  grave  to  share, 
Their  spirits  shall  in  union  rise, 
To  claim  the  mansion  of  the  skies." 
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WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

BY  E.  H.  STODDARD. 

WOMAN  should  give  a  loving  heart  to  man, 
A  free  heart  to  the  man  that  she  loves  best, 
She  cannot  else  be  happy,  nor  can  he 
Who  takes  her  to  his  bosom ;  she  will  lie 
Unwillingly  on  it,  thinking  evermore, 
Thinking  of  what  she  should  not — of  her  love. 
The  heart,  the  faith,  she  murdered,  will  arise 
An  injured  ghost,  and  haunt  her  till  her  death  ! 
In  feasts,  and  fasts,  and  even  at  her  prayers, 
And  with  her  children  round  her — heavenly  links 
In  the  base  earth-chain,  binding  her  poor  heart 
To  what  it  cannot  love — she  will  be  sad, 
And  always  pondering  o'er  her  misery! 

Ah  !  Henry,  could  you  see  what  I  have  borne 
And  bear  for  you,  you  would  not  chide  me  so ; 
I  never  make  a  show  of  love  to  you ; 
If  you  were  quick  at  reading  woman's  heart, 
You  might  have  guessed  it — others  have  ere  this ; 
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Fm  sure  my  eyes  must  brighten  when  you  come, 

I  love  to  see  you  so,  and  when  I  sing, 

And  they  are  by — we  are  not  oft  alone —  ' 

My  voice  is  trembling,  and  when  you  depart, 

I  think  I  must  look  sad,  I  always  feel  so. 

Alas  !  I  think  of  you  the  live-long  day, 

Plying  my  needle  by  the  little  stand, 

And  wish  that  we  had  never,  never  met, 

Or  I  was  dead,  or  you  were  married  off, — 

But  that  would  kill  me.     I  lay  down  my  work, 

And  take  the  lute  you  gave  me,  but  the  strings 

Seem  harsh  and  tuneless,  or  I  cannot  play ; 

I  sing  the  favourite  airs,  the  melodies, 

The  sweet  old  tunes  we  loved,  and  weep  aloud. 

I  think,  and  think,  my  head  goes  turning  round, 

And  throbs  with  pain,  and  I  am  sick  and  dizzy, 

And  my  heart  beats  so,  that  I  fear  Fll  die  ! 

I  sought  forgetfulness,  and  tried  to  read 

A  chapter  in  the  Holy  Book  to-day : 

I  could  not  see  a  line,  I  only  read 

The  solemn  sonnets  that  you  sent  to  me. 

I  cannot  pray  as  I  was  used  to  do, 

For  you  come  in  between  me  and  the  Lord ! 

And,  kneeling  down  to  frame  a  supplication, 

My  wits  are  wandering,  and  I  sob  your  name ! 

And  nights,  when  I  am  lying  on  my  bed, 

(I  hope  such  thoughts  are  not  umnaidenly  ?) 
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I  think  of  you,  and  fall  asleep,  and  dream 
I  ani  your  wedded  wife,  your  happy  wife  ! — 
I  wonder  if  you  ever  think  of  nae  ! 
Men  never  love  like  women ;  they  are  colder, 
More  calculating ;  they  hold  back  their  hearts 
With  iron  hands,  and  will  not  let  them  go. 
We  give  ours  frankly — we  are  silly  for  it ; 
A  great  gift,  like  the  deep  love  of  a  woman, 
Loses  its  value  when  'tis  freely  given. 
She  should  be  chary  of  it,  keeping  it 
Locked  in  her  soul  away  from  prying  eyes ; 
She  should  be  firm  and  coy,  and  stand  in  awe, 
Guarding  her  honour,  and  when  she  is  won, 
She  should  bestow  her  heart  in  burning  tears ! 


THE    FUGITIVE. 


BY  JANVIER. 


I. 

SADLY  his  eyes  o'er  the  rough  hills  he  cast, — 

Charles  Edward,  outcast  heir  of  Britain's  throne, — 

And  his  fall'n  spirit,  fluttering  o'er  the  past, 

Dreamed  o'er  the  days  of  brightness,  he  had  known 

Ere  through  those  rugged  mountain  paths  misled, 

From  his  fierce  fates  and  fiercer  foes  he  fled. 

II. 

How,  when  he  first  unsheathed  his  virgin  blade, 
Whole  hosts  to  gather  round  his  banner  came, 

His  cause  espoused,  and  his  commands  obeyed, 
And  hurled  dark  curses  on  th'  usurper's  name ; 

And  like  a  mountain  torrent  from  the  North, 

Obedient  to  his  will  rushed  fiercely  forth. 

in. 

How  wayward  fortune  smiled  upon  their  track, 
And  tyranny  was  tutored  by  the  sword ; 

24* 
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The  myrmidons  of  G-eorge  were  beaten  back 

By  the  rude  mountaineers,  whom  they  abhorred ; 
Whose  wild  success  the  boldest  hearts  appal, 
And  England  trembled  to  her  capital. 

IV. 

How — and  he  shuddered — suddenly  the  tide 

Was  changed.     Alas  !  the  vanquished  victors  fled 

In  the  chaotic  battle-front  they  died; 

O'ertaken  in  the  flight,  for  life  they  bled, 

Or  sought  their  native  fastnesses  again, 

Their  toil,  their  valour,  and  their  blood  in  vain. 

V. 

And  now,  from  the  rude  window  where  he  sate, 
Once  more  across  the  hills  he  flung  his  eye ; 

Pondering,  by  turns,  the  mysteries  of  fate, 

And  the  deep  changes  of  the  years  gone  by ; — 

A  desperate  calmness  settles  on  his  brow : 

Never  he  seemed  so  full  of  peace  as  now. 

VI. 

Around  the  fire  that  on  the  hearthstone  glowed, 
A  little  band  of  Highland  Gillies  clung, — 

The  rude  beleaguerers  of  the  rocky  road, — 
Rough  in  their  aspect,  and  of  rugged  tongue ; 
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Men  whose  whole  being  had  been  nursed  for  strife, 
Reckless  of  danger,  prodigal  of  life. 

VII. 

They  bore  no  friendship  for  the  noble  band, 
That,  ah  !  so  shortly  since,  he  had  led  down, 

Out  from  the  mountains  of  his  father's  land, 
On  England's  plains,  to  battle  for  a  crown ; 

But  numbered  with  those  clansmen,  stern  and  fell, 

Long  taught  to  hate  him  like  a  fiend  of  hell. 

VIII. 

Yet  when,  last  night,  to  their  rude  door  he  came, 
And  while  their  eyes  flash  fury  on  his  form, 

As  they  required  his  wishes  and  his  name, 

And  he,  unshrinking  from  the  threatened  storm, 

Said  calmly — "  Your  king's  son  !  in  secret  flight ; 

Food  I  desire,  and  shelter  for  the  night !" 

IX. 

All  suddenly  their  angry  passions  stayed, 
As  thunderstruck,  to  view  so  great  a  fall ; 

Like  willing  slaves  his  wishes  they  obeyed, 
And  offered  cheerfully  their  little  all. 

"  It  shall  not  be,"  they  whispered,  "  to  our  cost 

That  aught  shall  be  ascribed,  though  he  be  lost." 
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X. 

Now  round  the  hearth-fire  dozily  they  stand, 
Whilst  with  anxiety  he  gazes  out 

Upon  the  ruggedness  of  barren  land, 
By  chance  or  frolic  nature  heaped  about, 

When  suddenly  the  fingers  of  a  maid 

Were  with  light  touch  upon  his  shoulders  laid. 


XI. 

He  turned,  and  there  the  Highland  beauty  stood, 
With  her  bare  trembling  feet,  and  glancing  eye, 

And  her  sweet  cheeks,  through  whose  clear  depths  the 

blood 
Impetuously  rushed  like  a  fire-cloud  by ; 

The  flames'  reflection  gilt  her  shoulders  white, 

And  she  stood  by  him  like  a  thing  of  light. 


XII. 

She  told  him  how  the  troopers  who  pursued, 

By  some  strange  chance  had  stumbled  on  his  way, 

And  followed  on  his  path  with  speed  renewed, — 
"  Fly  !  fly  !"  she  cried,  "  at  once,  without  delay  !" 

And  showed  a  letter  to  enforce  her  end, — 

"Up  and  begone  !"  it  said — " from  a  true  friend/' 
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XIII. 

That  morn,  she  said,  as  o'er  the  fields  she  strayed, 
She  met  a  warrior  armed  from  head  to  heel ; 

His  were  the  words,  his  mandate  she  obeyed, — 
The  note  lie  handed  with  his  glove  of  steel ; 

Then  sudden  turning  only  paused  to  say, 

"  Hand  it  to  him  with  speed !"  and  went  his  way. 

XIV. 

A  thankful  glance  gave  Charles — a  moment  more 
And  he  was  up  and  ready  for  the  road ; 

His  shadow  darkened  for  awhile  the  door, 

And  he  leaves  blessings  on  the  rude  abode ; — 

And  Nora's  eager  glances  watched  his  flight, 

Till  in  the  forest  he  was  hid  from  sight. 


ANECDOTE  OF  RUBINL 

BY  HENRY  J.  BRADFIELD. 

SOME  thirty  years  ago  the  little  town  of  Bergamo,  in 
Italy,  became  eminent  for  its  chorus-singers,  while,  by  a 
singular  contrast,  the  actors  were  in  the  inverse  ratio  but 
indifferent. 

Some  of  the  former  became  afterwards  much  distin- 
guished, and  indeed  immortalized  themselves  throughout 
Italy  as  singers,  ^composers,  and  musicians  of  the  first 
eminence,  in  the  names  of  Donizetti,  Cridelli,  Leonora 
Bianchi,  and  Mario ;  all  of  whom  commenced  their  career 
as  simple  chorus-singers  at  Bergamo.  Among  other  aspi- 
rants to  fame,  at  this  period,  was  a  young  man  of  very 
humble  extraction,  and,  to  use  a  common  saying,  "poor 
as  a  church  mouse,"  but  withal  of  a  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion— unassuming,  and  much  beloved  by  his  companions. 

In  Italy  the  orchestra  are  not,  or  were  not,  so  recherche 
as  in  France ;  in  the  former  country  you  enter  the  shop 
of  a  tailor,  and,  ten  to  one,  you  find  the  master  thereof 
playing  "  first  fiddle,"  while  his  apprentices,  by  way  of 
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winding  up  the  day  agreeably,  will  make  their  appearance 
at  the  theatre,  with  their  various  orchestral  instruments. 

The  subject  of  this  anecdote  was  one  of  this  class;  and, 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  aged  mother, 
united  the  functions  of  a  chorister  with  the  less  harmonious, 
but  more  lucrative,  occupation  of  an  humble  snip. 

One  morning  it  chanced  that  it  was  his  good  fortune 
to  be  sent  to  the  celebrated  singer,  Nozari,  in  order  to 
accommodate  him  with  a  pair  of  inexpressibles.  After 
gazing  on  him  attentively,  Nozari  asked  the  boy  if  he 
had  not  seen  him  before. 

"  I  believe  so,  Signer,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  seen  you 
at  the  theatre  while  I  was  engaged  in  the  choruses." 

"Have  you  anything  of  a  voice  ?"  asked  Nozari. 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "I  can  hardly  go  up  to  sol." 

"Let  us  try,  my  little  fellow,"  said  Nozari,  good- 
humouredly,  as  he  approached  the  piano.  "Now  begin 
your  gamut." 

This  the  youth  timidly  attempted,  but  when  he  arrived 
at  the  awful  sol  he  got  quite  out  of  breath. 

" Now  out  with  la"  said  Nozari. 

"  Impossible,  Signer  !  I  cannot." 

"  Out  with  it,  you  rascal !" 

"La — la — la!"  cried  the  lad. 

"  Now  for  si." 

"Oh,  Signor,  I  can't !" 
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"Out  with  it,  or  Fll  out  of  the  window  with  you," 
roared  Nozari. 

"  Oh !  don't  be  angry,  Signer, — Fll  try,"  exclaimed 
the  terrified  boy,  beginning  with  la — si — la — si,  and  end- 
ing with  do. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  his  preceptor,  patting  him  caress- 
ingly on  the  head;  "and,"  continued  Nozari  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  "  follow  it  up,  and  you  shall  become  the  first 
tenor  singer  in  Italy." 

Nozari' s  prophecy  was  realized;  and  the  poor  chorus- 
boy,  through  the  introduction  of  a  pair  of  inexpressibles, 
became  "  II  primo  tenor  d' Italia,"  and  the  destined  pos- 
sessor of  the  immense  fortune  of  two  millions, — and  his 
name  was  RUBINI  ! 


JOCASSEE    VALLEY. 


BY  MRS.  E.  P.  ELLET. 


IN  a  remote  corner  of  Pendleton  District,  near  the 
northwestern  boundary  of  South  Carolina,  lies  a  valley 
which  well  deserves  to  be  celebrated  for  its  romantic  situa- 
tion and  picturesque  scenery.  Shut  in  on  every  side  by 
towering  mountains,  it  is  inaccessible  except  by  two  or 
three  steep,  winding  paths;  the  surrounding  rocks  are  so 
high  that  their  summits  are  often  touched  by  trailing 
clouds,  and  huge  masses  of  stone  present  the  appearance 
of  a  lofty  wall  cut  into  ledges,  each  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  other,  sometimes  retreating  like  stairs,  and  some- 
times projecting.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  are  two  water- 
falls, each  beautiful  enough,  though  different  in  appearance, 
to  make  the  locality  a  famous  one.  That  of  the  main  fork 
of  the  Jocassee  River,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Toxaway, 
is  close  to  the  line  of  North  Carolina.  In  height  it  exceeds 
Niagara;  and  though  not  worthy  of  being  compared  to 
that  monarch  of  cataracts,  it  has  enough  of  sublimity  to 
impress  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  with  awe  as  well 
as  delight,  and  elevate  his  feelings  to  adoration  of  the 

26 
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great  Architect  of  Nature's  wonders.  Dark,  gray  rocks, 
piled  in  rude  grandeur  one  above  another,  and  half  covered 
with  hoary  moss,  project  at  the  utmost  height  so  as  to 
overhang  the  base.  Over  this  beetling,  frowning  ledge, 
the  water  precipitates  itself,  broken  by  jutting  fragments, 
and  churned  into  snowy  spray  by  the  descent.  A  sparkling 
cloud  of  mist  springs  up  from  the  abyss,  arched  with  rain- 
bows by  the  sun,  and  trembling  in  jewelled  wreaths  on  the 
rocks  and  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  is  kept  vividly  green 
by  the  moisture.  The  stream  called  the  Whitewater, 
which  joins  the  Jocassee,  falls  over  a  sloping  bed  of  rocks, 
the  whole  descent  being  apparently  about  nine  hundred 
feet.  Dashing  from  steep  to  steep,  it  tumbles  and  rushes 
and  roars  among  broken  masses  of  rock,  covering  them 
with  foam,  and  flashing  gorgeously  as  it  leaps  in  the  sun- 
shine, till  at  one  desperate  bound  it  reaches  a  quiet  basin, 
where  the  agitated  waters  subside,  and  thence  roll  onward 
in  a  transparent  stream  along  the  valley.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  language  to  describe  the  beauty  of  this  brilliant 
succession  of  cascades  and  rapids.  The  eye  is  feasted  with 
continual  variety,  and  is  never  weary  of  watching  the 
course  of  the  rushing  and  gleaming  waters,  or  the  pic- 
turesque confusion  of  the  boulders  and  the  patches  of 
wood  that  border  the  stream,  relieving  its  dazzling  tints 
with  their  fresh,  dark  verdure.  Another  stream,  called 
the  Devil's  Fork,  enters  the  valley  at  its  south  end.  It 
is  so  named  from  the  deep  glens,  and  the  dark,  tangled 
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shades  of  the  forest  through  which  it  flows,  sending  up  a 
mysterious  murmur  which  is  sullenly  echoed  among  the 
rocks  of  the  ravine.  Following  its  windings  to  the  south 
end  of  the  valley,  we  find  this  narrowed  to  a  defile,  ro- 
mantic enough  to  be  the  scenes  of  traditions  in  European 
story.  No  legends  of  the  supernatural,  of  gnomes  or 
fairies  or  woodland  sprites,  give  a  romance  to  these  wild 
retreats,  yet  are  they  haunted  by  interesting  recollections 
of  the  dark  and  lawless  times  that  preceded  the  birth  of 
America  as  a  nation. 

From  the  surrounding  heights  that  overlook  the  valley 
of  Jocassee,  the  view  is  one  of  singular  beauty.  The  two 
falls,  so  different  in  their  character,  combining  so  many 
elements  of  the  picturesque  and  sublime,  the  smaller 
rapids,  appearing  at  intervals  in  the  woods,  the  placid 
windings  of  the  streams  that  here  mingle  their  waters, 
the  fertile  plains  extending  here  and  there,  the  tufted 
elevations,  the  shadowy  or  cavernous  dells,  the  green 
slopes  and  precipitous  declivities,  form  a  picture  unsur- 
passed, and  to  which  no  artist's  pencil  could  do  justice. 
From  the  precipitous  wall  above,  there  seems  no  way  of 
access  to  this  lovely  spot,  where  Nature  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged her  humour  in  its  wildest  freaks*  and  lavished  her 
most  exquisite  touches.  It  appears  an  enchanted  valley, 
girt  round  by  inaccessible  cliffs,  secluded  from  all  possible 
approach,  save  from  caves  beneath  the  mountain ;  a  retreat 
that  might  have  been  built  by  some  mighty  giant  of  olden 
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fable,  for  the  jealous  guardianship  of  some  captive  prin- 
cess, or  the  abode  of  hermits  who  had  chosen  a  solitude 
impenetrable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  beyond  its 
rocky  limits. 

In  this  valley  once  stood,  according  to  reliable  tradition, 
a  flourishing  Indian  village,  where  dwelt  many  chiefs  of 
a  tribe  once  powerful  in  the  neighbouring  region.  But 
the  destroyer  came ;  the  footsteps  of  civilization,  as  it  was 
called,  encroached  more  and  more  on  the  domain  of  the 
savage,  and  the  primitive  inhabitants  were  soon  swept  from 
the  soil.  An  incident  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the 
village,  which  occurred  in  the  earlist  settlement  of  the 
country,  may  be  thought  worth  preservation. 

The  sunset  of  a  beautiful  day  in  June  had  tinted  with 
gold  and  purple  the  clouds  that  rested  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  when  a  young  man  might  have  been  seen 
descending  a  steep  footpath  into  the  valley.  He  wore  a 
hunter's  dress,  and  carried  a  gun  j  his  complexion,  though 
bronzed  by  the  sun,  bespoke  him  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race; 
his  movements  were  free  and  bold,  his  figure  athletic,  and 
his  features  handsome.  It  took  him  not  long  to  descend, 
although  the  path  was  rugged  and  perilous,  and  wound 
among  the  sharp  rt>cks,  where  a  single  misstep,  caused  by 
the  starting  up  of  an  unseen  foe,  might  have  been  fatal. 
The  valley  lay  in  utter  silence,  and  was  apparently  de- 
serted ;  but  signs  of  life  were  seen  in  the  smoke  that 
curled  from  the  Indian  huts,  though  only  here  and  there 
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was  a  human  figure — a  child  at  play,  or  a  woman  late  at 
work  in  the  field.  It  was  evident  the  savages  were  absent 
on  some  excursion,  either  for  purposes  of  war  or  trade. 
The  new-comer  avoided  the  village,  but  took  his  way 
through  the  woods  to  a  gorge,  through  the  bottom  of 
which  murmured  a  rapid  stream.  Descending  to  a  strip 
of  rock  that  overhung  the  water,  from  which  stunted  trees 
stretched  themselves  over  the  narrow  chasm,  as  if  striving 
to  shelter  with  deeper  gloom  the  sullen  torrent  roaring 
through  its  cavernous  depths,  he  stopped  for  the  first  time 
and  looked  around  him.  Not  long  had  he  to  wait,  before 
a  beautiful  Indian  girl  emerged  from  the  thicket,  dressed 
in  the  most  fantastic  fashion  of  her  tribe ;  her  black  hair 
ornamented  with  shells  and  feathers,  her  bow  and  arrows 
flung  across  her  shoulders,  and  her  many-coloured  dress 
flowing  in  graceful  folds  around  her  slender  form.  Her 
face  was  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  would  have  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so  by  the  most  fastidious  critic  in  female 
loveliness.  The  olive  hue  of  the  cheek  was  clear,  and 
dyed  with  the  rich  crimson  called  up  by  exercise ;  the 
eyes  were  large  and  soft,  but  glancing  a  latent  fire  that 
showed  her  race ;  her  features  were  regular,  and  her  form 
cast  in  the  finest  mould  of  symmetry.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain pride  and  shyness  in  her  air,  as  she  stepped  forth  from 
the  shelter  of  the  branches,  that  might  have  become  a  naiad 
condescending  to  be  gazed  on  by  mortal  eyes }  but  it  gave 
way  to  joy  as  she  advanced  and  bade  the  stranger  wel- 

26* 
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come.  His  greeting  was  an  ardent  one,  and  then  the  two 
seated  themselves  upon  the  shelving  rock,  his  arm  around 
her — for  Henry  Arden  was  the  favoured  lover  of  Omyoux, 
the  Indian  maiden. 

They  sate  there,  gazing  each  into  the  other's  eyes,  till 
the  evening  shadows  had  deepened  into  night,  and  the 
moon  rose  above  the  mountains,  flooding  the  valley  with 
her  soft  lustre.  They  talked  earnestly  together;  but  it 
was  not  merely  of  love,  repeating  what  they  had  said  so 
often  before  to  each  other.  The  strife  of  the  white  man 
and  the  Indian  was  then  at  its  height ;  and  though  trading 
was  carried  on  between  the  tribe  of  Omyoux  and  her 
lover's  people,  the  hollow  truce  held  for  that  purpose  might 
soon  be  terminated  in  open  and  bloody  hostilities.  The 
semblance  of  amity  had  been  set  at  nought  by  several 
severe  encounters ;  and  the  advantage  gained  by  the  white 
men  served  to  embitter  the  savages.  Their  discontent  was 
fomented  by  a  young  chief  who  had  long  loved  Omyoux, 
and  who  failed  not,  with  the  instinct  of  the  passion,  to 
attribute  her  scorn  of  his  suit  to  her  friendship  for  the  in- 
vaders. He  knew  not,  however,  who  was  his  rival,  nor 
the  extent  to  which  the  mischief  had  gone. 

Hours  had  flown  since  their  meeting,  and  still  the  ena- 
moured soldier  and  the  beautiful  girl  were  seated  on  the 
ledge  of  rock,  checkered  with  pale  moonlight,  as  the 
silver  rays  streamed  down  through  the  overhanging  foliage. 

There  was  a  sudden  interruption  to  the  converse   in 
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which  both  were  absorbed ;  a  startling  sound,  that  told  of 
peril  close  at  hand,  a  shrill  whoop  heard  at  a  few  hundred 
yards  distance,  followed  presently  by  an  outburst  from 
many  voices,  told  that  the  warriors  were  returning  by  the 
narrow  pass  in  the  defile.  The  Indian  girl  started  to  her 
feet,  made  a  gesture  imposing  silence  on  her  companion, 
and  stood  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  heedful  to  catch  the 
slightest  sound  indicating  that  her  countrymen  were  turn- 
ing from  the  accustomed  path.  Within  the  shelter  of  the 
clustering  boughs  she  probably  hoped  to  escape  their  ob- 
servation. They  passed  very  near,  and  the  noise  of  their 
advance  was  beginning  to  recede,  when  a  quick  cry  from 
the  maiden  directed  Arden's  attention  to  the  figure  of  an 
Indian  standing  in  bold  relief  in  the  moonlight  upon  the 
bank  above  them.  The  next  instant  an  arrow  whizzed 
close  by  him,  and  lodged  in  a  tree  behind ;  a  yell  of  dis- 
appointed fury  burst  from  the  savage,  and  was  echoed  by 
the  others. 

"  It  is  Kaled  !"  cried  the  girl,  who  with  lips  parted 
with  intense  eagerness  had  watched  the  movements  of  the 
Indian. 

"  We  are  discovered  then  I"  exclaimed  Arden ;  but  the 
words  on  his  lips  were  drowned  in  the  resounding  wild 
cries  with  which  the  woods  rang.  There  was  a  hurrying 
to  and  fro ;  footsteps  came  nearer,  and  words  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  import  of  which  was  too  well  known  to  the 
maiden.  The  hated  white  man — the  bold  intruder — was 
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to  be  seized  as  a  prisoner — to  be  held  as  a  hostage — to  be 
punished  for  the  evil  deeds  of  his  tribe.  The  soldier 
comprehended  the  danger,  and,  levelling  his  weapon,  pre- 
pared to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  firing  by  Omyoux,  who  hastily  beckoned  him 
to  follow  her,  and  descended,  sliding  through  the  branches, 
to  the  rock  that  projected  immediately  over  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Crossing  silently,  she  entered  a  thicket  on  the 
other  side,  and  holding  her  lover's  hand,  fled  with  the 
speed  of  a  fawn  up  the  valley. 

The  course  seemed  madness  to  Arden.  His  foes  were 
pressing  on  every  side  around  him;  the  only  outlet  for 
escape  seemed  the  narrow  pass,  further  from  which,  and 
nearer  to  the  village,  his  nimble  guide  was  leading  him. 
More  than  once  he  stopped  to  remonstrate,  but  she  urged 
him  on  with  gestures  of  eager  impatience,  and  not  for  one 
instant  did  he  question  her  faith  or  devotion  to  him. 
Escape  seemed  now  utterly  impossible,  yet  he  continued 
resignedly  to  follow  the  girl,  whose  speed  did  not  slacken, 
though  she  had  to  clamber  over  rocks  and  through  the 
close  underwood,  and  sometimes  wade  the  stream  whose 
course  they  pursued.  They  had  distanced  the  Indians, 
who  were  in  chase  but  knew  not  where  to  seek  their 
prey,  and  passed  the  village,  now  alive  with  savages  run- 
ning in  every  direction.  Still  onward  they  pressed,  till 
they  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Jocassee  Fall.  The 
thunder  of  the  descending  waters  drowned  the  distant 
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shouts  of  their  pursuers;  the  moonlight  falling  on  the 
columns  of  spray  gave  them  a  spectral  appearance,  and  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  solitary  spot,  even  in  that  moment  of 
peril,  filled  the  fugitive  with  a  sensation  of  strange  awe. 
The  maiden  sprang  upon  a  piece  of  rock  bathed  with 
the  foam  of  the  churned  waters,  and  with  a  gesture  of 
thankfulness  stretched  her  arms  towards  heaven;  then, 
again  seizing  her  lover's  h,and,  drew  him  up.  "What 
means  she  ?"  he  asked  himself.  But  he  was  not  long  in 
doubt.  The  rock  on  one  side  of  the  fall  was  completely 
covered  with  the  thick  foliage  of  bushes  rooted  in  its  cre- 
vices. These  were  parted,  and,  clinging  to  the  shrubs, 
Omyoux  clambered  up  several  feet.  Dividing  the  tangled 
boughs,  she  entered  a  narrow  cavern,  so  narrow  and  low 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  upright;  but  creeping 
cautiously  on,  the  aperture  widened,  till  sufficient  space 
was  afforded  for  the  two  to  stand.  Arden  now  understood 
that  he  was  safe,  but  in  how  fearful  a  place  of  safety ! 
Behind  him  was  the  dark,  solid,  dripping  rock ;  in  front, 
and  on  either  side,  the  roaring  cataract,  by  which  he  was 
shut  out  from  the  living  world.  Its  everlasting  thunders 
were  in  his  ears ;  he  could  reach  out  his  hand,  and  almost 
touch  the  falling  mass ;  and  the  air  was  chilly  with  the 
suffocating  spray.  No  enemy,  indeed,  could  follow  him  to 
this  refuge,  for  his  single  arm  could  thrust  down  a  host, 
should  they  venture  one  by  one  to  climb  the  ascent;  nor 
was  it  likely  that  the  hiding-place  was  known  to  them. 

^w 
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Yet  how  should  he  himself  escape  from  it  ?  His  courage 
returned  as  he  looked  on  his  fair  deliverer,  and  once  more 
encircled  with  his  arm,  she  led  the  way  further  into  the 
cavern.  Here  the  chasm  opened  so  far  back,  or  the  pro- 
jection above  was  so  great,  that  an  almost  dry  passage  was 
found,  and  in  these  deep  recesses  the  two  seated  themselves, 
and  watched  the  night  through,  while  the  baffled  savages 
were  searching  every  corner  of  the  valley,  and,  finding  no 
trace  of  the  white  man,  concluded  that  he  had  escaped  by 
one  of  the  mountain-paths. 

With  the  morrow's  light  came  hope,  and  Arden  saw  how 
much  he  owed  to  the  presence  of  mind  and  bravery  of  the 
untutored  daughter  of  the  forest.  In  this  shelter  prepared 
by  Nature's  hand — where  the  mysteries  of  the  deep  were 
revealed,  and  where  the  solemn  voice  of  waters  seemed  to 
speak  to  the  soul  of  both — they  remained  till  Omyoux,  who 
ventured  to  the  opening,  had  ascertained  that  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  had  once  more  taken  their  departure.  Then 
she  conducted  her  lover  again  to  the  outer  air,  but  not  till 
their  vows  of  love  had  been  sealed  with  a  promise  to  return 
and  claim  her  as  his  bride  when  the  contest  should  be  deci- 
ded, as  she  hoped,  by  peace  between  his  people  and  her  own. 

Arden  rejoined  his  companions,  and  gave  them  informa- 
tion of  the  best  points  for  entering  the  valley,  on  the  con- 
quest of  which  they  were  resolved.  The  Indians,  on  their 
part,  renewed  hostilities  with  vigour,  and  made  several 
incursions  in  the  neighbourhood  that  gave  the  enemy 
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serious  annoyance.  The  time  had  arrived  for  the  struggle 
which  was  to  confirm  the  sway  of  the  invaders,  and  drive 
from  the  laud  for  ever,  those  whose  fathers'  graves  were 
there. 

Again  the  stillness  of  a  summer  night  was  upon  the 
valley,  and  no  moon  this  time  looked  forth  from  the 
masses  of  clouds  that  drooped  heavily  from  the  mountain 
heights.  Low  nmtterings  of  thunder  announced  a  storm ; 
"but  wilder  was  the  storm  of  battle  about  to  burst  on  the 
devoted  hamlet.  The  Indians  deemed  themselves  secure 
in  having  fortified  the  pass  with  a  body  of  their  best 
marksmen,  the  steep  paths  among  the  rocks  being  also 
guarded,  though  unlikely  to  be  attempted  by  the  foe,  and 
the  river  watched  by  a  sentinel. 

An  hour  after  midnight,  a  large,  well-armed  party  of 
British  soldiers  passed  through  what  was  called  Horsepas- 
ture  Valley,  below  that  of  Jocassee,  a  secluded  spot,  where 
the  savages  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hiding  stolen  horses. 
Canebrake  Valley,  a  wild  and  desolate  nook,  to  this  day 
uninhabited,  was  next  passed  in  silence  \  and  the  party, 
descending  to  the  river-side,  entered  their  boats  and  pro- 
ceeded, having  taken  the  precaution  to  muffle  their  oars. 
As  they  came  within  the  narrow  gorge  which  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  vale  of  Jocassee,  the  dark  figure  of  the 
sentinel  could  be  dimly  seen  upon  the  rocks.  One  of  the 
party  leaped  from  his  boat  on  shore  : — it  was  Arden.  With 
stealthy  steps  he  ascended  the  bank,  and,  gliding  through 
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the  bushes  noiselessly,  came  unawares  upon  the  Indian. 
Those  were  not  days  when  the  lifted  weapon  was  stayed 
by  thoughts  of  mercy :  the  savage  fell,  and  his  expiring 
groan  was  welcomed  by  the  young  soldier  as  an  omen  of 
the  success  by  which  his  bride  should  be  won.  In  silence 
they  pushed  onward  up  the  stream,  and  landing  near  the 
village,  were  presently  unsuspected  in  its  midst. 

The  roar  of  their  guns,  startling  the  Indians  from  their 
slumbers,  was  the  first  token  of  their  presence.  Terrible 
was  the  scene  that  followed : — the  fierce  conflict  of  the 
unarmed  savages  with  their  prepared  enemies,  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children 
driven  from  their  blazing  dwellings,  the  shouts  of  the 
victorious  soldiers,  and  the  yelling  of  the  red  warriors, 
who  fought  with  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts,  resolved  on 
death  rather  than  captivity.  And  where  was  Omyoux  ? 
She  had  seen  her  father  and  brothers  fall  beneath  the 
white  men's  weapons,  while  she  vainly  strove  to  save 
them ;  she  had  been  reproached  by  Kaled  as  the  cause  of 
their  death,  of  this  defeat  and  slaughter ;  she  had  proudly 
repelled  the  accusation,  but  the  fire  of  remorse  had  seized 
her  soul.  The  dawn  broke  on  a  scene  of  desolation :  the 
village  was  a  smouldering  heap  of  ruins ;  the  dead  of  her 
kindred  lay  strewn  among  the  ashes  of  their  homes ;  the 
conquering  soldiers,  with  their  prisoners,  had  left  the 
valley ;  yet  still  Omyoux  lived,  and  her  lover  was  seeking 
her.  He  found  her  at  last.  She  was  standing  upon  a 
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projecting  rock  at  the  side  of  the  great  fall;  her  long 
black  hair,  wet  by  the  rain  and  spray,  streamed  upon  her 
bare  shoulders;  her  arms  were  waved  slowly  in  the  air, 
and  she  was  chanting  a  death-song,  according  to  the 
custom  of  her  tribe.  Arden  called  her  name  repeatedly, 
but  she  heeded  him  not ;  then  he  climbed  upon  the  rock, 
and  in  a  few  moments  stood  beside  her. 

"  Ornyoux  I"  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  "you  are  mine 
now,  Omyoux !" 

The  Indian  girl  slowly  turned  towards  him ;  her  large 
eyes  were  dilated  with  the  fire  of  inspiration ;  she  spoke 
not,  but  pointed  towards  the  ruined  village,  the  spot 
where  her  kindred  had  perished ;  then,  folding  her  arms, 
lifted  her  face  upward.  The  gesture  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood. 

"Come  with  me,  Omyoux,"  said  the  young  soldier; 
u  let  us  leave  this  place." 

He  touched  her  arm ;  but  with  a  fearful  shriek  she 
sprang  from  him,  darted  to  the  extremity  of  the  rock,  and 
before  he  could  make  a  movement  to  save  her,  had  flung 
herself  into  the  abyss.  The  boiling  waters  closed  over 
her;  the  roar  of  waters  drowned  her  death-cry;  the 
despairing  lover  could  only  rush  madly  to  the  base  of  the 
fall  and  watch,  in  the  faint  hope  of  recovering  the  body  as 
it  should  be  swept  out  by  the  current.  But  his  search 
was  vain ;  the  vortex  of  the  cataract  was  the  only  grave 
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for  the  Indian  maiden,  who  had  scorned  to  survive  the 
destruction  of  her  home  and  people. 

The  spot  where  the  above  incident  took  place  is  still 
pointed  out,  and  the  passage  behind  the  falls  has  excited 
the  wonder  of  many  travellers.  Rich  plantations  now 
extend  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains  in  this  portion 
of  the  state,  which  is  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
patriots  who,  in  defence  of  their  country  from  British 
oppression,  watered  the  soil  with  their  blood.  Many 
places  hereabouts  are  associated  with  recollections  of  re- 
markable adventures.  The  site  is  still  shown  of  a  block- 
house, erected  in  old  times  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
the  frontier.  The  women  who  had  taken  up  their  abode 
for  security  in  the  little  fort  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
wash  at  a  neighbouring  spring.  While  thus  occupied  one 
day,  they  were  surprised  by  several  Indians,  who  had 
been  lurking  in  the  woods.  They  sprang,  with  fierce 
yells,  upon  the  defenceless  females,  who  fled,  shrieking 
for  help.  Their  cries  were  heard  by  the  men  of  the 
garrison,  but,  strange  to  say,  they  thought  the  screams 
were  merely  in  sport,  and  delayed  going  to  their  assistance. 
Three  of  their  number  fell  victims  beneath  the  knives  of 
the  savages,  who  carried  off  their  scalps  as  trophies ;  the 
others  escaped. 


THE  FAIRY'S  WOOING-. 

BY   MARY  SPENSER   PEASE. 

OLD  Winter  lias  lost  his  heart  at  last — 

'Tis  fairly  won  by  the  young  Spring-Queen  : 
So  his  threadbare  coat  away  is  cast, 
And  of  woof  and  warp  all  velvet-grassed 
Is  his  wedding  suit  of  green. 

And  slender  buds  and  blossoms  rare 
Are  garlanding  his  frosty  hair ; 
And  tender  moss  and  cowslips  sweet 
Are  carpeting  his  stately  feet. 
For  oh,  of  all  dear  seasons  seen 

Around  the  glad  earth  moving, 
There's  none  so  bright  as  this,  I  ween, 
This  season  formed  for  loving. 

Old  Winter,  with  beard  all  blanched  and  gray, 

Is  stout  of  heart  as  his  forest  oak ; 
But  he  could  not  resist  the  Lady  May — 
With  her  fresh  young  face  and  witching  way — 
When  in  buds  and  blooms  she  spoke  : 
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Mid  the  curious,  whispering,  listening  trees 
He  sighed  his  love  to  the  tell-tale  breeze ; 
The  sly-breeze  carried  it  swift  away 
To  the  merry,  mocking  Mistress  May. 
For  oh  !  of  all  sweet  seasons  seen 
Around  the  glad  earth  moving, 
There's  none  so  dear  as  this,  I  ween, 
This  season  formed  for  loving. 

In  her  blushing  rose-bower  swaying  high, 

Sat  the  zephyr-maiden,  sweet  Azay ; 
At  her  dainty  feet,  on  a  rose-leaf  nigh — 
With  many  a  vow  and  many  a  sigh — 
Sang  the  fairy  prince  this  lay  : 

"  Oh  !  lovely  as  a  dream  art  thou, 

My  airy,  fairy  Fay, 
"With  tender  eyes  and  sunny  brow 

And  hair  like  golden  day. 
Since  that  first  smile  thou  gavest  me; 

For  ever  round  my  way 
Come  multiplying  thoughts  of  thee, 

Like  stars  from  twilight  gray. 
That  night  thy  spirit  came  and  went 

Like  silver-plashing  spray, 
It  kissed  and  left  the  heart  that's  shent 

For  love  of  thee,  Azay. 
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Thy  white  form  gleamed,  thy  white  robe  streamed, 

Wan  moonlight  round  thee  lay; 
The  murmuring  flowers  more  sweetly  dreamed, 

Beneath  thy  footfall  gay. 

"  O'er  this  poor  heart  thy  beauty  passed, 

With  witching,  thrilling  ray, 
On  cloud  and  leaf  its  shadow  cast 

One  dear,  dear  form,  Azay. 
Bird,  wave,  and  tree,  with  mystic  spell, 

Repel  it  as  I  may, 
Anemone  and  Asphodel 

Repeat  one  name, — Azay. 
Then  list  to  me,  oh  !  smile  on  me, 

As  at  thy  feet  I  pray, 
A  prince's  heart's  the  throne  for  thee, 

My  peerless  queen,  Azay." 

But  the  fairy  laughed,  and  the  fairy  frowned, 
And  the  wilful  thing  would  nothing  say  : 

"While  rising  low  from  the  leaves  around, 

A  musical,  swelling,  fainting  sound 
Thus  mocked  the  Prince's  lay. 

"  No  trust  for  me  !  no  trust  for  me  ! 

I'm  fickle  as  the  wind ; 
I'm  wavering  as  the  changeful  sea, 

Whose  heart-beat  none  can  bind, 
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Nay,  trust  me  not,  oh,  sooner  far, 

Thy  willing  faith  to  try, 
Freight  with  thy  hopes  yon  errant  star, 

That  hurries  down  the  sky. 
Upon  my  heart  thy  vows  will  fall 

Like  snow  upon  the  sea  ; 
And  from  that  heart  thy  TOWS  will  all 

Vanish  as  instantly. 
Then  trust  me  not  !  oh,  trust  me  not ! 

While  near  I'll  love  but  thee, 
Yet  soon  as  gone  thoul't  be  forgot — 

Then  waste  no  faith  on  me." 

But  the  fairy-prince  would  have  his  way  : 

And  his  earnest  suit  he  urged  so  well, 
That  the  maid  grewr  weary  of  crying  nay, 
And,  like  most  maids  who  awhile  gainsay 

Love's  all-despotic  spell, 
She  deemed  it  unwise  the  result  to  bide, 
When  both  their  hearts  were  on  Cupid's  side ; 
So  she  yielded  the  case  with  a  fairy -like  grace, — 
And  may  rebels  all  come  to  the  very  same  place. 
For  now,  of  dear,  dear  seasons  seen 

Around  the  gay  earth  moving, 
There's  none  so  proper  as  this,  I  ween, 

This  glad  one  formed  for  loving. 


MARGARET  LAMBRUN. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


EY   MISS   MARY  E.   SPENCE. 


THE  historical  incident  upon  which  our  little  story  is 
founded  happened  about  a  year  subsequent  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  after  the  excitement  grow- 
ing out  of  that  event  had,  in  a  great  measure,  subsided. 

The  crown  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  no  longer  menaced ; 
the  distractions  incident  to  the  prolonged  contest  for  the 
English  throne,  urged  by  her  kinswoman,  were  dissipated, 
party  lines  were  effaced  by  common  desire,  and  the  fast- 
anchored  isle  was  "  merrie  England"  once  more. 

A  vast  concourse  of  ladies,  lords,  and  gentlemen  enli- 
vened the  royal  gardens  one  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  flower  of  British  chivalry  and  the  fairest  of 
England's  daughters  graced  the  serpentine  walks ;  and  the 
Maiden  Queen  looked  proudly  upon  the  scene,  and  feli- 
citated herself  with  the  truthful  thought  that  no  sovereign 
in  the  wide  world  could  boast  of  nobler  or  fairer  subjects 
than  those  within  the  scope  of  her  vision. 
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Among  the  gay  cavaliers  in  attendance  there  was  one 
who  attracted  much  attention  by  reason  of  his  handsome 
person,  superb  attire,  and  quiet,  unassuming  deportment. 
He  walked  alone  ;  few  seemed  to  know  him  ;  and  he  acted 
as  if  he  were  alike  indifferent  to  the  scrutinies  of  one  sex, 
and  the  furtive  glances  of  the  other.  Certainly  he  was 
youthful — not  above  twenty  at  most — and  his  face  was 
delicate,  fair,  and  girlishly  beautiful.  Yet,  despite  the 
boyish  expression  of  his  face,  there  was  a  ripe  maturity  of 
his  form,  the  almost  perfect  symmetry  of  which  was  ad- 
vantageously displayed  by  the  tense  fashion  of  his  apparel. 
He  wore  a  mantle  of  blue  velvet,  elegantly  embroidered, 
and  lined  with  crimson ;  straight  hose  of  pink-coloured 
silk;  a  light  jerkin  or  body  waistcoat  of  pale  yellow  vel- 
vet, ornate  with  plain  but  highly  planished  gold  buttons ; 
and  a  white  beaver  hat,  with  snowy  plumes  confined  by  a 
small  brilliant.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  young  cavalier 
made  him  the  focus  of  many  a  pair  of  bright  eyes ;  but  he 
bore  their  glances  without  deigning  a  smile  in  return,  and 
steadily  continued  his  perambulations,  wrapped  up  seem- 
ingly in  meditations  so  deep  and  engrossing  as  to  render 
him  unconscious  of  everything  around  him. 

"  Not  know  him  I"  exclaimed  Cecilia  Temple  to  Sir 
Herbert  Bland,  as  they  were  about  to  meet  the  strange 
cavalier  in  one  of  their  promenades  around  the  garden. 
u  Not  know  him,  Sir  Herbert  !  what  an  ignorant  .squire 
thou  art,  forsooth  !  A  cavalier  of  the  court,  like  Sir  Her- 
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bert  Bland,  sbcmld  be  always  advertised  of  tbe  name,  at 
least,  of  every  gentleman  of  quality,  especially  of  one  so 
fair  and  comely  as  Master  Anthony  Sparke." 

"Fair  Cecily,"  answered  the  knight,  "I  am  not  of  the 
gossiping  race.  The  youth,  I  dare  be  sworn,  is  both  noble 
and  honourable,  for  his  bearing  signifieth  as  much ;  but 
since  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him  before  this 
present  moment,  I  may  well  plead  ignorance  of  his  name 
and  quality." 

"Do  but  observe,"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  "how  sweet 
his  face,  and  comely  his  form  !  and  with  what  a  grace  he 
wears  his  rich  mantle.  Look,  Sir  Herbert,  and  profit  by 
what  thou  seest." 

"A  handsome  youth,  properly  habited,  graceful  in  mien, 
and  peradventure  extremely  gallant !"  responded  Sir  Her- 
bert. "I  would  fain  praise  him  more,  to  please  thee,  did 
I  but  know  how  to  fashion  my  speech." 

"Is  he  not  the  model  of  manly  beauty  ?"  exclaimed  the 
volatile  girl.  "An  Adonis — a  veritable  English  Adonis  ! 
Fie,  fie,  Sir  Herbert !  not  to  know  Master  Anthony  Sparke  ! 
He  is  the  idol  of  half  the  gentlewomen  in  town." 

"  And  of  fair  Cecily  Temple  among  the  number  ?" 

"  True,  true  !  why  should  Cecily  Temple  affect  singu- 
larity ?" 

"I  fancy,  Cecily,  thou  art  half  in  love  with  him." 

"And  would  be  entirely  so  were  it  not  that  my  heart  is 
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not  my  own,  to  bestow  upon  Master  Sparke.  What  a 
silly  thing  is  a  jealous  lover  I" 

aDost  think  I  ani  jealous,  Cecily  ?" 

"That  I  do  !  Now  thou  art  jealous  of  Master  Sparke; 
and  in  a  fortnight  thou  wilt  be  jealous  of  some  one  else 
whose  cheeks  may  be  rosier  than  thine." 

"Ah;  Cecily!  by  my  soul,  thou  art  cruel — forgetful 
that  the  camp  and  the  field  despoiled  my  face  of  its  fair- 


ness.' 


"  Forgive  me/'  said  Cecily,  tenderly.  "I  am  very  fool- 
ish ;  but  I  promise  never  to  speak  of  rosy  faces  again,  in 
all  time  to  come." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  the  strange  youth,  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  by  the  side  of  Sir  Herbert,  was  pushed  against 
him  with  great  violence  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  In 
this  sudden  rencounter  something  dropped  from  beneath 
the  folds  of  the  stranger's  mantle,  which  he  quickly  en- 
deavoured to  recover,  but  without  success.  It  proved  to 
be  a  pistol.  Sir  Herbert  seized  the  deadly  weapon,  and 
grasping  the  young  cavalier  by  the  arm,  raised  the  cry  of 
"Treason  !"  The  ladies  screamed  with  terror  and  hurried 
precipitately  away.  The  guards  promptly  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  took  the  youth  into  custody. 

As  soon  as  the  Queen  heard  of  the  circumstance,  she 
ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  before  her.  When  he 
confronted  her  Majesty,  he  betrayed  no  evidence  of  fear; 
his  demeanour  was  calm  and  respectful,  and  no  emotion 
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was  visible  in  his  countenance,  except  a  blush  which  suf- 
fused it,  when  he  discovered  that  the  eyes  of  a  multitude 
of  ladies,  who  had  thronged  around  the  Queen,  were  fixed 
intently  upon  him.  His  uncommon  beauty  prepossessed 
all  the  female  retinue  in  his  favour ;  and  whatever  might 
have  been  his  offence,  there  was  not  one  among  the 
number  who  would  not  have  petitioned  for  his  pardon. 
Elizabeth  herself  was  struck  with  the  comeliness  of  the 
prisoner,  and  felt  disposed  to  deal  leniently  with  him. 
But  she  had  her  duty  to  perform,  and  all  the  feelings  of 
the  woman  had  to  give  way  to  the  stern  behests  of  the 
sovereign. 

"  Speak,  traitor !"  commanded  the  imperious  Queen. 
"Tell  us  what  bloody  purpose  thou  hadst  in  view,  in 
coming  within  our  royal  precincts  with  murderous  weapons 
about  thy  person !" 

"Madam,"  calmly  replied  the  youth,  undaunted  by  the 
harshness  of  the  royal  speech,  "my  object  I  shall  not 
deny;  it  was  blood — the  blood  of  one  who  has  inflicted 
irreparable  injury  upon  me  and  mine." 

The  anger  which  Elizabeth  had,  as  was  her  wont,  as- 
sumed in  her  opening  interrogatory  to  the  prisoner,  was 
now  converted  into  reality  by  the  cool  daring  of  the  re- 
sponse. 

"Thy  villany,"  she  exclaimed,  "is  only  equalled  by 
thy  unblushing  effrontery  !  Which  of  my  faithful  cava- 
liers didst  thou  seek  to  assassinate  ?" 
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"None,  madam/'  returned  the  youth.  "Against  no 
cavalier  in  your  Majesty's  kingdom  have  I  grudge  or  ill- 
feeling.  It  was  the  blood  of  the  Queen  of  England  that 
I  sought." 

"  God  of  my  fathers  !  what  do  I  hear  ?  And,  villain, 
hast  thou  the  audacity  to  speak  this  treason  even  in  our 
own  ears?" 

"I  spoke  the  truth,  and  thereby  am  willing  to  be 
judged." 

"And  who  art  thou,  minion  of  Satan,  that  hatched  this 
diabolical  treason  against  our  life  and  crown  ?" 

"I  am  but  an  humble  individual,  madam.  Though 
clad  in  the  masculine  habit,  I  yet  am  not  a  man." 

"Nor  shalt  thou  ever  be  a  man,  thou  beardless  traitor ! 
That  smooth  face  of  thine  shall  be  chopped  from  thy  neck 
before  thou  approachest  one  day  nearer  to  the  era  of  man- 
hood." 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  am  neither  a  man  nor 
a  boy,  but  a  woman — Margaret  Lambrun  by  name." 

"A  woman!"  cried  the  astonished  sovereign. 

"  A  woman,  madam,  strange  as  it  may  seem,"  quietly 
answered  the  prisoner. 

"  Wretch !  monster !  how  then  darest  thou  offend  our 
sight  by  exposing  thyself  in  that  unwomanly  habit  ?" 

"  I  wear  it,  madam,  because  it  is  my  pleasure  to  do  so, 
and  because  I  imagined  it  would  best  serve  my  purpose 
in  gaining  access  to  the  royal  precincts.  I  have  already 
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stated  my  name.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  add,  that  my 
husband,  whom  I  fondly  loved,  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  your  Majesty's  remorseless  persecutions.  He  was,  like 
myself,  in  the  service  of  the  late  Queen  Mary;  and,  like 
her,  he  forfeited  his  life  by  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
her  I  am  now  addressing.  I  sought  to  avenge  the  death 
of  my  husband  by  taking  the  life  of  his  murderer.  My 
scheme  has  been  baffled,  and  now  I  am  ready  to  become 
another  victim.  In  my  case  no  favour  or  indulgence  is 
meet — I  crave  none.  Lead  me  to  the  scaffold  I" 

"As  Grod  liveth  !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  sharply,  "this 
coolness  befits  a  soldier  better  than  a  woman  !  Hearken, 
thou  shameless  monster  !  What  if  we  pardon  thy  iniqui- 
tous crime  ?" 

"  That  would  be  an  act  for  which  I  should  be  grateful." 
"If  our  pardon  be  vouchsafed,  thy  footsteps  must 
never  more  profane  English  soil.  Exiled  to  France, 
there  shalt  thou  remain  to  the  end  of  thy  life,  with  our 
royal  pledge  now  given,  that  thy  head  shall  be  the  forfeit 
of  thy  return  to  our  dominions.  Know  then,  it  is  our 
pleasure  to  pardon  thee." 

"  Does  your  Majesty  pardon  as  a  queen,  or  as  a 
judge  ?" 

"  Ingrate  !     Why  the  presumptuous  question  ?" 
"  Because,  madam,  the  pardon  of  a  queen  is  an  act  of 
compassion  extended  to  one  whose  guilt  has  been  made 
apparent;  and  this  I  ask  not — I  crave  not  the  royal  com- 
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passion,  and  would  be  loath  to  accept  it.  The  pardon  of 
a  judge  is  an  act  of  justice  to  the  prisoner,  when  it  hath 
been  made  to  appear  that  his  crime,  though  unlawful, 
was  nevertheless  justifiable.  If  your  Majesty  pardons  as 
a  queen,  I  must  be  permitted  to  decline  the  royal  favour ; 
but  if  as  a  judge,  I  accept  it  with  gratitude,  and  pledge 
myself  to  retire  from  the  kingdom  without  delay." 

"  Woman,  man,  demon,  or  whatsoever  thou  art !"  said 
the  Queen,  scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  feelings,  "  never 
since  we  have  sat  upon  our  throne,  have  our  ears  listened 
to  such  an  exposition  of  our  royal  prerogatives.  As  a 
judge,  then,  we  grant  our  pardon.  Depart  I"' 

Margaret  Lambrun  was  immediately  conducted  to  Dover, 
where  she  embarked  for  France,  bidding  her  last  adieu  to 
the  white  cliffs  of  old  England. 


THE  LOVE  THAT  LASTS. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  B.   CHEEVER,   D.D. 

'Tis  not  a  flower  of  instant  growth, 
But  from  an  unsuspected -germ, 

That  lay  within  the  hearts  of  both, 
Assumes  an  everlasting  form. 

As  daisy-buds  among  the  grass 

With  the  same  green  do  silent  grow, 

Nor  maids  nor  boys  that  laughing  pass 
Can  tell  if  they  be  flowers  or  no — 

Till,  on  some  genial  morn  in  May, 
Their  timid,  modest  leaflets  rise, 

Disclosing  beauties  to  the  day 

That  strike  the  gazer  with  surprise : 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  mild,  so  holy, 
So  cheerful,  in  obscurest  shade, 
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So  unpretending,  meek,  and  lowly, 

And  yet  the  pride  of  each  green  glade  : 

So  LOVE  doth  spring,  so  LOVE  doth  grow, 
If  it  be  such  as  never  dies — 

The  bud  just  opens  here  below, 
The  flower  blooms  in  paradise. 


THE    END. 


C.  SHERMAN,   PRINTER. 
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